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The Prophecies of Daniel, and the Revelations of St John, 
viewed in their Mutual Relation, with an Exposition of the 
Principal Passages. By Dr C. A. Auperten. Translated 
from the German. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1856. 


Tue book of Daniel is historically one of the most inter- 
esting, and prophetically one of the most remarkable, portions 
of Scripture. The character of the man whom it brings promi- 
nently before us, is as noble and striking, perhaps, as any 
other that is delineated on the page of history. e believe 
that no portraiture of mere humanity, with which literature, 
either sacred or profane, makes us acquainted, is better fitted 
to excite feelings of interest, admiration, and respect, than 
that which is presented to us in the life of Daniel The 
simple dignity which marked his conduct; the ardent but un- 
obtrusive piety by which he was distinguished ; the dauntless 
courage with which he proclaimed the most unpalatable truths, 
and faced the most appalling dangers ; the romantic situations 
in which, acne than once, he was placed, and the becoming 
demeanour which he continually exhibited ; the sublime expo- 
sition of imminent pagent which he sounded in the ears of 
the voluptuary of Babylon, and the calm self-possession with 


which from time to time he unrolled the book of the divine de- 

crees ; the burning patriotism which poured itself forth in such 

fervent prayers for his native land, and which anticipated so 

eagerly the promised time of Israel’s restoration; the un- 

flinchjng fidelity to his fathers’ God, which he displayed in 
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spite of daily and most powerful inducements to a y ; and 
at the same time, the zeal and diligence with which he dis- 
charged for so long a period his duty as a statesman and ruler 
in a heathen country,—all combine to invest his personal cha- 
racter with a grandeur and attractiveness which render it 
highly illustrious even among the worthies of the Bible. 

And then the nature of the book itself is such as to beget 
fresh interest. While containing some most graphic narrative 
passages, it is in substance prophetic, and it brings before the 
reader a series of magnificent predictions, which are as re- 
markable for the striking imagery in which they are clothed, 
as for the minuteness of detail by which they are distinguished. 
Unlike the rest of the Old Testament prophets for the most 
part, Daniel presents us with a picture of the future, so easy 
in many of its particulars of interpretation as almost to appear 
historic. On this very account, as is well known, and as we 
shall afterwards more specially notice, exception has been taken 
to the book which bears his name, and its prophetic announce- 
ments have been declared “ vaticinia post eventum,” descrip- 
tions clothed in emblematic language, after the events to which 
they refer had in reality taken place. The very fact that this 
notion has been entertained, if it can be shewn to be groundless, 
as may, we think, without much difficulty be effected, proves 
very decidedly how well fitted the predictions contained in this 
wonderful book are to impress the reflecting mind, and how 
emphatically that same voice had spoken to Daniel which 
afterwards said to the seer of Patmos, “ Write the things 
which thou hast seen, and the things which are, and the things 
which shall be hereafter.” : 

It is interesting to observe that Daniel, like John, was “a 
beloved disciple.” Inthe tenth chapter of his prophecy (verses 
1], 19), he is styled by the heavenly messenger who had come 
to convey to him a knowledge of the future, a “man greatly 
beloved.” And in the ninth chapter (verses 22, 23) the fact of 
his being thus beloved is expressly mentioned by the angel as 
the special ground on which he was admitted to an acquaint- 
ance with God’s purposes, and employed as the instrument in 
prophetically revealing them. ‘“O Daniel,” said Gabriel to 
him, “I am now come forth to give thee skill and under- 
standing. At the beginning of thy supplications the com- 
mandment came forth, and I am come to shew thee: for thou 
art greatly beloved: therefore understand the matter and con- 
sider the vision.” 

And thus it appears that the two men who are specially de- 
signated as the objects of the divine power under the old and 
new dispensations respectively, were selected for the high and 
peculiar privilege of being made the depositories of Heaven's 
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secrets, and of embodying these in great prophetic words for 
the study of succeeding generations. Fitting and illustrious 
honour to be conferred on those who are marked out from 
others as the beloved of the Lord! It has secured for them 
and their works an earnestness of attention and a permanence 
of interest, which none else on earth have ever equalled. 
While many a writer of high intellect and genius, after toiling 
industriously for fame during a long lifetime, has sunk out of 
sight and been forgotten, a true immortality (in the literary 
sense of the word) has been attained by those on whom God's 
love specially rested, and whom God’s spirit peculiarly in- 
spired. How infinitely superior to that of any mere human 
authorship is the glory which, even in this world, has gathered 
round the names and worksof Daniel andof John! Innumerable 
are the minds which have hung with intensest eagerness over — 
their pages, and incalculable is the intellectual power which has 
laboured with its utmost energies to pierce and explain their 
mystic foreshadowings of the future. Many of the best and 
most gifted men that the world has ever seen, have been 
among the earnest and assiduous students of these holy books. 
Age after age have they attracted both the minds and hearts 
of multitudes to the study of their mysterious contents; and 
the interest excited by them, so far from being exhausted; 
continues unabated, if indeed it is not still increasing, at the 
present day. 

It would be vain to attempt an enumeration of the works 
which have been called forth by the deep and continuous at- 
tention which has been paid to the interpretation of the book 
of Daniel. Among the ancient fathers of the church, there 
are —— commentaries on this book by Jerome, Theodoret, 
and Hippolytus. Among the reformers of the 16th century, 
we find all the leading names in the list of those who devoted 
themselves to its exposition ; and the labours of Melancthon, 
(Ecolampadius, and Calvin, are still of great value to all that 
wish to enter thoroughly into the study of the book. Among 
men of science, the illustrious Newton stands forth as one who 
laboured very earnestly in the explanation of these prophecies; _ 
and who sought by correspondence with his friend, the scarcely 
less celebrated Ladke, to attain to a true and satisfactory 
acquaintance with their meaning. Among men of rank, we 
find, in our cwn day, one of the most respected of England’s 
nobles* pubiishing in graceful verse the result of his medita- 
tions on a portion of this ever-fascinating book; and thus 
both ancient and modern witnesses testify to the singular in- 
terest ani attractiveness which have been, and still are, felt to 


* Th: Second Vision of Daniel: a Paraphrase in Verse. By the Earl of 
Carlisle. London; Longmans. 1858. : 
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. exist in Daniel’s striking and detailed announcements of the 
future history both of the church and the world 
Having named Sir Isaac Newton as one of the innumerable 

students and expositors of this book, it may not be out of 
_ to remark, that in this fact we see a fitting tribute paid 

y natural genius to divine inspiration. The philosopher seats 
himself at the feet of the prophet ; and this appears to us an 
impressive practical exhibition of the right relation which 
subsists between the possessor of even the highest natural 
gifts, and the recipient of inspired communications of the mind 
and willof God. The mightiest intellect of England, if not of 
the world,* earnestly directs its powers to a humble and re- 
verent consideration of the word of God as contained in this 
book: and that, we conceive, is a spectacle which might pro- 
fitably be pondered by some of the more boastful votaries of 
science at the present day. They should behold their great 
master, Newton, not only penetrating by the eagle glance of 
genius into the mysteries of nature, but seeking to learn, with 
the docility of childhood, the far higher mysteries of revela- 
tion. They shculd contemplate him, whose name is the very 
brightest on their roll of fame, and but for whose discoveries 
even the most perfect of all the sciences might still have been 
encumbered with the crudest speculations, attaching such a 
high importance to that volume which they seem so often in- 
clined to undervalue or neglect, and even when, as we believe, 
erring grievously from the truth, still appealing, with a defer- 
ence which we greatly admire, to the statements of what he 
held to be the inspired and infallible word of God. They 
should see him not only gazing with admiration on those 
scenes of harmony and magnificence which the telescope re- 
vealed to him in the heavens, but eagerly endeavouring, through 
means of that telescope which prophecy afforded, to get a 
glimpse of those “glorious things which are spoken of the city 
of God ;” and they should learn, as Newton did, and as one 
long before Newton had declared, that while “the heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament sheweth His handi- 

* The inscription on Newton’s Statue ia Trinity College, Cambridge, con- 
sists of these words from Lucretius,— 

‘*Qui genus humanum ingenio superavit,” 

and there are probably few, either of our own countrymen or foreigners, who 
will deém the language exaggerated or misapplied. It has often been said b 
the enemies of revelation, that it was only in its do or, after having suf- 
ferred a darkening eclipse, that the transcendent intellect of Newton applied 
itself to sacred studies, But happily we possess the clearest evidence to the 
contrary. Craig, an eminent Scotch mathematician, and one of the most dis- 
tinguished friends of Newton, tells us, in the very year in which the t phi- 
losopher died, that “he had written a long explication of remarkable parts of 
the Old and New Testament, while his understanding was in its greatest per- 


‘Section, lest the infidels might pretend that his applying himself to the study of 
religion was the effect of dotage."—Brewster’s “ Life of Newton,” II., 316. 
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work,” there is yet a higher glory pertaining to the sacred 
page, and a far mightier power exerted through its instru- 
mentality upon the nature of man, for “ The law of the Lord 
is perfect, converting the soul : the testimony of the Lord is 
sure, making wise the simple.” 

But, as was to be expected, this book of Daniel, with all the 
homage which men of the greatest ability have paid to it, has 
not escaped assault and opposition. From the very early ages 
of the Christian Church it has been made the object of attack 
by unbelievers. And the reason of this is evident. If it once 
be granted that the book of Daniel is what it professes to be, 
the divine authority of the Bible follows as a matter of course. 
There can no longer be any hesitation about receiving this and 
the other books of Scripture as inspired, if the marvellous pre- 
dictions herein contained be acknowledged as having, in truth, 
been written before the events to which they refer took place. 
Every one must feel that no human sagacity or art could have 
contrived them, and that no sophistry can evade the inference 
which their genuineness suggests. Here, as in many other 
points of Christian evidence, the question, so far as unbelief 
is concerned, is final and decisive. To prove the authenticity 
of this one book proves the divine origin of the whole system 
of which it forms a part. A miracle of omniscience is implied 
in its composition, if it was written at the time to which it is 
usually referred ; and the direct intervention of Deity being 
thus demonstrated in connection with one of the books of 
Scripture, the great controversy is decided, the grand fact that 
God has spoken to man, and that in the Bible we listen to His 
voice, is then conclusively established. 

Infidelity, therefore, is compelled, for its very existence, to 
impugn this book, and endeavour to subvert its authority. 
We find, accordingly, that the attack has been renewed from 
age to age with determined pertinacity. Porphyry, the ablest 
opponent of Christianity in the early centuries of our era, was 
the first apparently of that long list of critics who have set 
themselves to controvert the authenticity of the book of Daniel. 
The work of Porphyry has perished, having been entirely de- 
stroyed by order of the Emperors Theodosius II. and Valen- 
tinian III. ; but so far as we can judge of it by extracts pre- 
served in the writings of Eusebius and Jerome, his arguments 
were much the same as those made use of in more recent 
times. Jerome tells us in the Preface to his Commentary on 
Daniel, that Porphyry “denied that this book was composed 
by the person whose name it bears, and maintained that it was 
the work of some Palestinian Jew in the days of Antiochus 
Epiphanes ; that it contains, accordingly, not so much a pre- 
diction of future events, as a mere historical summary of what 
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-had already occurred; and that, agreeably to this view, the 
accounts which it gives up to the time of Antiochus are correct ; 
but that, as the writer was totally destitute of prophetic fore- 
sight, any dark announcements on which he has ventured 
with respect to the future have not been verified by the 
event.” 

These are substantially the grounds on which both avowed 
infidels and rationalising theologians have, in our own day, 
objected to the authenticity of the prophecies of Daniel. Those 
who in Germany have brought the principles of what is called 
“the higher criticism ” to bear upon the book, and their feeble 
imitators in this country, have not been able to do much more 
than re-echo the sentiments of Porphyry. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that not a little plausibility can be given to 
some of their objections. There are a good many circumstances 
connected with the book in question, which render an attack 
upon its genuineness more easy, perhaps, and more likely to 
be successful, than in the case of any other of the books of 
Scripture. And accordingly, it is not very uncommon to find, 
even in the higher and more respectable literature of our day, 
doubts insinuated or expressed regarding the authority and 
trustworthiness of the book of Daniel, without any intention 
existing on the part of the writers of weakening the general 
evidence on which the Bible is received as the Word of God. 

To this state of things, so far as our own country is con- 
cerned, there can be no doubt that the influence of the late 
Dr Arnold of Rugby has powerfully contributed. It is well 
known that he expressed himself against the genuineness of a 
great part of Daniel. And this opinion of his, although based 
apparently on no solid grounds, is very frequently referred to 
in our current popular literature in connection with this sub- 
ject, and has manifestly great weight with a numerous class of 
writers. They take it for granted that a man so justly re- 
spected, both for his scholarship and moral excellence, as Dr 
Arnold, must have had the best reasons for avowing that 
opinion respecting the book of Daniel, with which his name is 
identified. And certainly we should have expected that some 
very conclusive arguments would be mentioned by him in order 
to warrant and explain such a decided statement as the follow- 
ing, which occurs in one of his letters. (Life, by Stanley, vol. 
ii., p. 195.) 

“ Thave long thought that the greater part of the book of Daniel 

* The words of Jerome are—“ (Porphyrius) nolens eum (prophetam Danielem) 
ab ipso, cujus inscriptus est nomine esse compositum, sed a quodam, qui tem- 
poribus Antiochi Epiphanis fuerit in Judea: et non tam Danielem ventura 
dixisse, quam illum narrasse preterita. Denique quicquid usque ad Antiochum 
dixerit, veram historiam continere, si quid autem ultra opinatus est, quia futura 
nescierit, esse mentitum.” 
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is most certainly a very late work, of the time of the Maccabees, and 
the pretended prophecy about the kings of Gracia and Persia, and of 
the North and South, is mere history, like the poetical prophecies in 
Virgil andelsewhere. In fact, you can trace distinctly the date when 
it was written, because the events up to the date are given with his- 
torical minuteness, totally unlike the character of real prophecy, and 
beyond that date all is imaginary.” 


It will be observed that the only reason here assigned for 
theopinion so confidently expressed, is the same with that of 
Porphyry of old ; and so far as appears, the writer had no other 
argumentative grounds on which to rest. But it has been well 
remarked by the English translator of Hengstenberg’s “ Dis- 
sertations,” that the judgment of Dr Arnold seems on this 
jay to have been blinded by dogmatic prejudices. Arnold 

ad, like many others, formed his own scheme of prophetical 
interpretation, and he found that some of the latter parts of 
the book of Daniel refused to harmonise with it. And hence, 
apparently, the readiness with which he pronounced against 
their genuineness. Every one who has watched his own mind 
in expounding Scripture, must have felt how great was the 
tendency to allow his own subjective notions to have a very 
undue influence in deciding the meaning which he attached to 
particular passages. And not unfrequently it almost appears 
as if the most pious commentators were on the point of openly 
quarrelling with certain statements of inspiration, and would 
not be unwilling, if they dared, to strike them out from the 
word of God. So partial are they to their own system of 
sacred truth, and so obstinately does the Bible at times refuse 
to declare itself exclusively in their favour, that there often 
seems a kind of indignation to arise in the worthy writers’ 
bosoms, and they do not always succeed in abstaining from 
giving it the most irreverent expression.* 

Now, some feelings of this kind seem to have been at work 
in the mind of Dr Arnold with respect to the point in ques- 
tion. Immediately before the passage which has been quoted, 
we find him referring to his Sermons on Prophecy, in the fol- 
lowing significant language :— 


“The points in particular on which I did not wish to enter, if I 
could help it, but which very likely I shall be forced to touch on, 
relate to the latter chapters of Daniel, which, if genuine, would be a 


* Every one knows how far this kind of feeling at one time carried Luther 
with respect to the Epistle of James. Fancying that it was opposed to his 
great and precious doctrine of justification by faith alone, he denounced it as an 
“ epistola straminea,” @ epistle. In much the same spirit we remember 
being once told by an eager student + aes that the Song of Solomon 
must undoubtedly be a genuine portion of the canon, “‘ because,” said he, “‘ it is 
necessary to my scheme of interpretation.” 
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clear exception to my canon of interpretation, as there can be no 
’ reasonable spiritual meaning made out of the Kings of the North 
and South.” 


So far, then, as Dr Arnold is concerned, it seems to have been 
rejudice fully as much as reason which induced him to express 
fhimeelf as he has done with respect to the book of Daniel. 
That noble impetuosity of character which, in the course of 
his comparatively short life, carried him through so much severe 
labour, both physical and mental, seems on this, and on some 
other occasions, to have degenerated into rashness. Like 
Luther, whom in several respects he not a little resembled, his 
excellencies sometimes reached the point at which they became 
defects, and he expressed himself unadvisedly both with his 
tongue.and pen. This hasty dictatorial air is specially notice- 
able in the opinion which he put forth with respect to the 
book of Daniel. And it should be extensively known that his 
views on the point in question were held in connection with, 
and almost, as it would appear, on account of, his peculiar con- 
ceptions of the meaning of prophecy, and cannot therefore be 
regarded as his deliberate and unbiassed convictions, arrived 
at on the principles of historical criticism. 

As has aes said, however, there are unquestionably not a 
few grounds on which the authenticity of the book of Daniel ma 
very plausibly be assailed. These have been urged with muc 
ingenuity by Bertholdt, Lengerke, De Wette, and other Ger- 
man critics, but have been powerfully and conclusively met by 
some other continental scholars. Havernick especially, in his 
Introduction to the Old Testament, and more fully in his New 
Critical Investigations respecting the Book of Daniel, has done 
good service in this important controversy ; and Hengstenberg, 
also, in the work named at the head of this article, has entered 
at great length into the consideration of the question. No- 
thing could be more triumphant or satisfactory than the 
manner in which these writers meet and refute the objections 
of their learned countrymen to the canonical authority of 
Daniel ; and we commend very heartily to those of our readers 
who may desire to enter more fully into the subject than we 
can do in the brief space here at our disposal, the excellent 
translation of Hengstenberg’s elaborate work, which was pub- 
lished some years ago by the Messrs Clark of Edinburgh. 

The principal objections which modern criticism has urged 
against the reception of the book of Daniel into the canon, ma: 
be classified under the following heads :—(1.) The place whic 
it holds in the Old Testament among the Hagiographa, and 
not the prophetical books. (2.) The silence of Jesus, the son 
of Sirach, respecting Daniel, when, in the book of Ecclesias- 
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ticus, recounting the famous men of his nation. (3.) The 
pry mes with which Daniel’s own name is introduced in terms 
of laudation throughout the book. (4) The occurrence of 
Greek words in it, and the generally mean and corrupt style in 
which it is written. (5.) The historical contradictions which 
it is alleged tocontain. (6.) The marvellous occurrences which 
it sets forth as facts. (7.) The nature of the pretended pro- 
phecies which it records. (8.) The doctrinal and ethical views 
which it presents, and which are maintained to be inconsistent 
with what is otherwise known of the age in which it professes 
to have been written. 

On all these grounds it is affirmed that the book of Daniel 
could not have been composed at the date usually attributed 
to it (about 500 years Bc.) ; but must have been written in 
the time of the Maccabees, t.¢., only about a century and a half 
before the coming of Christ. 

Let us now briefly review the several objections which have 
been mentioned, and consider what weight ought, in strict 
critical justice, to be assigned them. 

(1.) Had the book of Daniel, it is alleged, been really the 

roduct of the times in which it is said to have been written, 
it would certainly have found a place in the Hebrew Bible, 
among the other prophetical books, and would not have been 
classed with the Hagiographa, as we actually find it. The 
answer to this objection is easy. It should be observed that 
Daniel, although possessing the gift of prophecy, was not like 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, &c., invested with the office of a prophet ; and 
that on this account his work might have been properly and 
advisedly assigned to the third division of the sacred writings, 
rather than to the strictly prophetical portion. Moreover, it 
cannot be maintained that the fact of a book being ranked 
among the Hagiographa, argues anything as to the date at 
which it was composed. It is quite certain that dogmatic and 
not chronological reasons regulated the allocation of the several 
books which compose the Old Testament canon. The Psalms, 
e.g., are found in the third division of the collected writings, 
although some of them are as ancient, according to general 
belief, as even the days of Moses. Besides, there is no reason 
to believe, that had the book of Daniel been composed, as is 
alleged, in the Maccabean period, it would have found a 
place among the sacred booksat all. It is a mere assumption, 
opposed to all that is known on the subject, that the contents 
of the Hagiographa, as well as those of the other two divisions 
of the Old Testament, were not long definitely fixed before 
the time when it is imagined that the book of Daniel was com- 
sed. In order, therefore, to account for its being in the He- 
rew Bible at all, we must dismiss the idea of its origin in the 
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time of the Maccabees, and hold that it was written and 
‘acknowledged as inspired at a far earlier period. 

(2.) This is at first sight a very weighty objection—the only 
external one, indeed, of any importance, which can be brought 
forward against the authority of the book. It does appear 
somewhat strange, that in the list of famous men which the 
son of Sirach presents (Eccles. xlix.), the name of Daniel 
should not be mentioned. Nothing certainly could have 
seemed @ priori more probable than that, in such a catalogue 
of Hebrew worthies, the name of the illustrious seer and states- 
man of the Exile, should have held a prominent place. But 
nothing can on this account be concluded against the genuine- 
ness of the book which bears his name. If the silence of the 
writer of Ecclesiasticus proved anything, it would be that no 
such famous person as Daniel was known in the annals of his 
nation. But from Ezekiel’s remarkable words (Ezek. xiv. 14, 
20), we have indubitable evidence that even then Daniel was 
held in high repute, and was well known as an Israelite of 
whom his nation might justly be proud. It must, then, have 
been from some other reason than that Daniel was then un- 
known to fame, that the writer referred to did not expressly 
mention him. And, as every one knows, the argumentum e si- 
lentio is in all cases very precarious. At the best, it is only ne- 
gative in its character, and may in many ways admit of explana- 
tion. We cannot say with absolute certainty why Daniel’s name 
should have been omitted by the writer of Ecclesiasticus, but 
if we can suggest any probable reason, the objection arising 
from his silence is at once neutralized. And such a reason 
naturally suggests itself on a perusal of the passage under con- 
sideration. The writer seems to have been hurrying on to the 
men of his own time. On this account, he leaves out other 
names than that of Daniel, which we might reasonably have 
expected to find in his list. Thus Ezra, notwithstanding the 
very illustrious place which he held in the Jewish annals, is 
not referred to, although his friend and dssociate Nehemiah is 
expressly mentioned. It seems; then, not unlikely that Daniel’s 
name was passed over, because the writer did not mean to give 
a complete catalogue of the lustrous names in the bypast his- 
tory of his nation; and because he was eager to reach the 
more immediately interesting events of his own times. He 
names Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel as representatives of the 
prophets ; but in harmony with that purpose of brevity which 
we have supposed, none of the minor prophets are particularly 
noticed. It may, in a word, be said, that as the express men- 
tion of Daniel’s name among the famous men of the Hebrew 
nation would only have proved, what is otherwise certain, 
that there did ewist an illustrious person known by the name 
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of Daniel, so its omission proves nothing respecting the book 
which claims his authorship, but leaves that question to be 
determined by other and independent arguments. 

(3.) Very little consequence attaches to this objection. There 
is, as every reader must perceive, no appearance of Pelagian 
self-commendation throughout the book. It is to God that 
the glory is continually ascribed. The great object of the 
writer is seen to be, to exalt the divine grace and power; and 
even in those passages in which he himself is spoken of in 
terms of laudation and honour (e.g. i. 17, ii. 30) the very 
opposite of an arrogant self-sufficiency appears. The God of 
Israel alone receives praise and glory, and Daniel is simply 
spoken of as the highly-privileged instrument through whom 
the divine majesty and love were illustrated and proved. 

(4.) Nothing could be more congruent to the circumstances 
in which the book professes to have been composed, than the 
la e and style in which it is written. It is partly in 
Hebrew and partly in Chaldee, like its contemporary work, 
the book of Ezra; and the Hebrew, as in the later books of 
the Old Testament, is of an impure and corrupted character. 
All this is most natural, supposing the book of Daniel to have 
been written, as it professes, by one who received his education 
at the court of Babylon, and spent his whole life where the 
Chaldee language was spoken. It is plain that in such a case 
pure Hebrew classicality was not to be looked for, and that 
the pretended objection derived from the comparatively mixed 
and vitiated character of its language, is rather in favour of 
the genuineness of the book than against it. But then, there 
are also certain Greek words which occur. in it; and these are 
much rested on as indicating the late origin of the book. Ber- 
tholdt reckoned up ten such words ; but siz of these have been 
abandoned by more recent critics. The only terms now brought 
forward, as undoubtedly coincident with the Greek, are the 
four following names of musical instruments which occur at 
chap. iii, 5, 7, 10—D5N"p, xibagig ; NDAD, capBixn ; “VAIO, 
parsigiov ; TPIBIND, oupwvia. The argument against the book 
which is derived from these words, rests upon the assumption 
that no Greek terms found their way into the East previous 
to the conquests of Alexander the Great. But facts do not 
justify such an opinion. We have, on the contrary, plain 
proof, that long before the Macedonian invasion, there 
to some extent, an interchange of ideas and expressions be- 
tween the Eastern and Western nations. Thus such Shemitic 
words as xddos, a cask, (Hebrew, 73), and ASavwrés, frank- 


incense (Hebrew M313), are found in Herodotus; and there 
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_ was, undoubtedly, very early traffic between Western Asia and 
Greece. It has been admitted, accordingly, by several even 
of those critics who oppose the canonicity of Daniel, that no 
stress can be laid on the circumstance now under considera- 
tion. Rosenmiiller declares, “nihil obstat quominus instru- 
menta musica a Greecis inventa inter Babylonios usurpata 
fuerint;” and De Wette himself acknowledges that “it is cer- 
tainly quite possible that Greek instruments and their names 
may have been known to the Babylonians.” 

(5.) This is, of course, a very important point, and demands 
particular consideration. There are several respects in which 
the historical accuracy of the book has been challenged, some 
of these having reference to other passages of Scripture, and 
others to the statements made by profane historians. The 
following points may be noticed as of the greatest consequence. 
(a.) In chap. i. 1, we are told that, “in the third year of the 
reign of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, came Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, unto Jerusalem and besieged it.” But in 
Jeremiah xxv. 1, we find it stated that in the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim, Jerusalem was still unbesieged, and that that year 
was coincident “ with the first year of Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Babylon.” The best explanation of the first difficulty thus 
caused, and one which appears to us quite satisfactorily to 
remove the apparent discrepancy, is to understand the term 
N2 as employed by Daniel (i. 1,) not in the sense of “ arrived 


at,” but of “set out towards.” This meaning of the word, 
though somewhat unusual, is quite justified by such passages 
as Jonah i. 3, Gen. xlv. 17, &c. The sense of the passage 
in Daniel would then be, that “in the third year of Jehoiakim, 
Nebuchadnezzar set out in his enterprize against Jerusalem,” 
while, as we learn from Jeremiah, it was only in the fourth 
year of that monarch’s reign that he actually came and be- 
sieged it. As to the other point of difficulty, it seems very 
natural, either that by “the first year of Nebuchadnezzar” in 
Jeremiah we are to understand the first year of his entrance 
into Palestine, and not the first year of his reign; or that, 
perhaps still more probably, we should suppose that, by a 
common prolepsis, he had the title of king given him by Daniel 
when he set out on his expedition, although his reign did not 
actually.commence till the following year. (b.) A discrepancy 
is pointed out between the account which Daniel gives of the 
fall of the Babylonian monarchy, and that which is furnished 
by Berosus,—a Chaldee historian, who wrote in the early part 
of the third century before Christ, and fragments of whose 
writings are preserved in Josephus ; as well as by Abydenus, 
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a later writer, some portions of whose works have been trans- 
mitted to us by Eusebius. Daniel (according to what we be- 
lieve to be the-only natural interpretation of his words, chap. 
v. 80, though attempts have been made to give them a different 
turn) states that Belshazzar, the last of the Babylonian kings, 
was put to death on the night of that impious banquet, of which 
the book before us gives such an impressive description. Bero- 
sus and Abydenus, on the otner hand, tell us that the last 
king of Babylon, whom they call by a different name, was not 
slain at all, but after being besieged by Cyrus in the fortress 
of Borsippa, had Caramania assigned him by the conqueror as 
his pons nately and, according to Abydenus, was appointed its 
governor. But these statements are confessedly drawn from 
Babylonian sources, and every one knows how often history is 
falsified by the glosses suggested by national pride in order to 
conceal what would tend to the national discredit. . The 
accounts of Berosus and Abydenus, therefore, cannot be held 
to detract from the historical accuracy of the book of Daniel 
as to the point in question. The author of that book (suppose 
him whom you will) writes like one who knew the facts, and 
who expected to be believed in reporting them ; and it cannot 
be deemed anything else than a display of anti-biblical preju- 
dice which is made, when his apparently well-considered state- 
ments are lightly set aside, in order to adopt the fragmentary 
and contradictory reports of others. (c.) It is maintained that 
the book of Daniel acknowledges the reign of one called Darius 
the Mede (Cyaxares II.), who really never had any emistence. 
The only solid ground for the assertion that there never was 
such a person as this Darius, is to be found in the utter silence 
of Herodotus respecting him. But it is a well-known practice 
of that historian, to pass by such kings in his narrative as 
were not distinguished for any remarkable qualities. And 
Xenophon, in the Cyropedia, expressly mentions this Cyaxares 
Il.—a testimony corroborative of the truth of Daniel, which 
cannot be set aside by any consideration as to the unhistorical 
character of Xenophon’s work. No doubt, the Cyropedia is, 
in general, of a fabulous character, and can only be —— 
as a kind of didactic romance; but the writer, nevertheless, 
deals throughout with real persons, and his work is, so far, to 
be considered of historical value. And besides, we find that 
Zischylus, in the Perse, confirms the truth both of Daniel's 
and Xenophon’s statement with respect to this Cyaxares or 
Darius. The tragic poet tells us in the drama which has been 
mentioned, that the succession of the Median and Persian 
sovereigns was such that Cyrus was the third from Astyages, 
and that another, whom he does not name, occupied the dncas 
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between these two well-known rulers.* That “other” to 
- whom some exploits of a not very remarkable character are 
ascribed, would of course be the person referred to both by 
Daniel and Xenophon ; and the fact of his being passed over 
by Herodotus is easily explained in consideration of his com- 
parative insignificance. (d.) It has also been maintained, that 
the accounts which the book of Daniel contains respecting the 
Magi and Satrapez of Babylon are incorrect. But the allega- 
tion is utterly groundless. Recent explorations of the ruins 
of Babylon by Layard and others, have tended strongly to 
illustrate the accuracy of the book of Daniel, and to evince its 
historical trustworthiness and importance as compared with 
the accounts contained in other ancient writings. Thus, 
Herodotus makes no mention whatever of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and attributes the magnificence of Babylon to the efforts of 
others. But the inscribed bricks, scattered in such numbers 
throughout the plain of Babylonia, and so many of which have 
now been deciphered, authenticate the statements of the sacred 
writer, the inscription which continually occurs upon them 
testifying to the grandeur of the monarch celebrated in this 
book—‘“ Nebuchadnezzar, son of Nabopolassar.” 

(6.) This objection is chiefly brought forward by those critics 
who set themselves in determined opposition to all miracles. 
On their principles, God must ever 4 excluded from taking 
any marked or evident part in the government of His own 
world. Of course, we cannot here go into the general question 
of miracles, and deem it quite needless to notice the objections 
which are raised to the frequent divine interpositions which 
are recorded in this book. The same criticism which objects 
to these, as against the authority of Daniel, would set aside 
almost the whole of revelation, and need not be particularly 
noticed in our present discussion. But there are also special 
exceptions taken to some of the more remarkable facts recorded 
in this book. It is said that the account given of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s despotic order to slay all the magicians and wise men 
of Babylon, because they were not able to fulfil such an un- 
reasonable demand as that addressed to them—the edict of 
Darius that no one should pray to any god but himself for 
thirty days, &c.,—are all incredible. But, however improbable 
some of these things may appear to us, competent authorities 
are now for the most part agreed, that they are in perfect har- 
mony with the absolutism of Eastern sovereigns, and might 

* The words of Zschylus are— 
Mijdog yae hy 6 apwrog nysuav orgarod, (Astyages). 
“Addog Oéxsivou wag +60’ teyov Hwee, (Cyaxares). 
Teirog Sax’ abrod Kigos, evdaiwow dvag, (Cyrus). 
Perse, 762-5, 
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even be parallelled by what takes places in these countries at 
the present day. The account which is given by Daniel of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s singular illness, often as it has been objected 
to, is expressly confirmed by a fragment of Berosus ; and Aby- 
denus, as quoted by Eusebius (Prepar. Evang, ix. 41), has a 
long and curious narrative of this period in the king’s life, 
which seems to bave arisen from a floating tradition of those 
remarkable circumstances which are detailed in our book of 
Daniel. 

(7.) A twofold character attaches to this objection. It is 
said (a) that the Danielic prophecies are, to a certain period, - 
of a nature so full and distinct, as to prove them really his- 
toric records ; and (6) that after the time of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, they become so obscure, as to make it evident that 
the writer lived about that epoch, and could not carry his 
pretended predictions farther. We reply (a) that, notwith- 
standing the striking definiteness of some of the prophecies of 
Daniel, it is by no means true, as is asserted, that the book is, 
in any part of it, a mere record of political events. The fun- 
damental principle of all Bible- rope , Viz., the gradual sub- 
mission of all other powers to the kingdom of God on earth, 
appears very strikingly as the leading idea of the book of 
Daniel. And the more that this grand, comprehensive idea 
was developed, the more distinct and detailed, of course, the 
prophetic intimations became. Hence the very definite an- 
nouncements which are found in the book of Ezekiel, so that 
De Wette declares that, in this respect, he surpasses all the 
ancient prophets.* And hence also the very ial predic- 
tions contained in the eleventh chapter of Daniel. These were 
graciously given to sustain the faith, and to guide the thoughts 
of the people of Israel after they were deprived of the living 
prophetic voice ; and, definite as they are, they never become 
a mere record of political occurrences, but continue in close 
relation to the great idea noticed above, as characteristic of all 
Scripture prophecy. We answer (b) that the assertion which 
it contains, implies a gratuitous and utterly untenable expla- 
nation of chap. vii. Eichhorn, Ewald, and others imagine, in 
conformity with their hypothesis of the Maccabeean origin of 
the book, that while the beast of chap. vii. denotes Ne+ 
buchadnezzar’s kingdom, by the second is meant the Median; 
by the third the Persian, and by the fourth the Macedonian 
monarchy. But it has been conclusively shewn, and is indeed 
evident to every unprejudiced reader of the terms in which 
the several prophecies are couched, that no such application of 
Daniel’s words is at all satisfactory. It appears beyond 


* Tn keinem der alten Propheten finden sich solche bestimmte Weissagungen, 
wie bei diesem.” i 
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eee that only the Babylonian, the Median and Persian, 
the Macedonian, and the Roman empires respectively, will fit 
in with the imagery which Daniel employs, and that these do 
so with great exactitude. The establishment, then, of this 
point, entirely repels the objection under consideration. The 
predictions of the book can no longer be said to extend only 
to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, since they embrace also 
the Roman empire ; and thus the notion is subverted which 
assigns it to the time of the Maccabees, and seeks support in 
the nature of the prophecies which it contains. 

(3.) Reference is here made to such points as the great sig- 
nificance which it is thought the book attributes to prayer, and 
the habit which it ascribes to Daniel of having three times 
a-day engaged in it. These things are thought to indicate a 
later period in the Jewish history than that which we assign 
the book, but on no valid grounds. The book of Psalms passim 
testifies to the vast importance which pious Israelites in every 
age attributed to prayer; and in one ee (Ps. lv. 18), even 
the practice of engaging three times daily in the exercise is 
specially mentioned. Other objections are also made, such as 
the frequent fastings noticed, but these were certainly com- 
mon in the Exile (Ezra viii. 21, Zech. vii. 3, &c.)—the ab- 
staining from special kinds of food, which is thought to point 
to the Maccabzan age; but how groundlessly, may be seen from 
comparing other passages in the prophets (Hos. xi. 3, 4; Ezek. 
xxii. 26, &c.)—the Angelology of the book, which, however, is 
quite consistent with what is contained in the books of Ezekiel 
and Zechariah (Ezek. ix., x. ; Zech. i.-vi.), &c. 


Such are the chief objections urged to the genuineness of 
this wonderful book ; and however peneitie some of them ma 
at first appear, it is evident that they may all, without ah 
difficulty, be set aside. And in this case, simple defence is vic- 
tory. If the hostile arguments can be repelled, the book 
stands firm in that place of canonical authority which the 
Church has in every age assigned it. The answering of objec- 
tions, then, is the great thing which the friends of truth have 
to effect in this matter. But it must not be supposed that 
positive arguments in behalf of the genuineness of the book 
are wanting. On the contrary, they crowd themselves upon 
our notice; and we shall now mention a few which are 

of the greatest weight, and which serve to fortify 
that position which, by repelling the assaults made upon it, 
has already been won for the book of Daniel. 

And here it is of importance to notice that the book is one: 
its historical and pregnenen: parts are inseparably connected 
together. The peculiarities of phraseology are in both the 
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same: compare, ¢.g., ii. 28 with vii. 1, 15, in which passages 
we find the words, “ visions of the head,” used as synonymous 
with “dreams.” And while a portion of the book (ii. 4, viii.) 
is written in the Chaldee tongue (probably as referring more 
to the world than the church), the latter chapters are cl and, 
so to speak, organically connected with the first, by being 
written in the Hebrew language. Whatever, then, proves the 
genuineness of part of the book, proves (against Arnold* and 
others) that of the whole ; and such considerations as the 
following at once occur to vindicate and establish its claim 
to hold a place in the Old Testament canon. 

(1.) The book could never have been acknowledged as part of 
inspired Scripture, except on the ground of is genuineness, 
Even admitting for a moment that the Old Testament canon 
was not definitely closed in the time of the Maccabees, the re- 
ception of this book into the sacred Scriptures still admits of 
no explanation, supposing it to have been composed at that 
me It has been said, that it recommended itself to the 
existing national spirit, and that on this account it was ac- 
cepted. But the fact is, that there is much in the book which 
by no means tallies with the general Jewish conceptions (such 
as the prediction respecting the suffering Messiah 1 chap. ix.), 
and that, even though it were so, the fact of such conformity 
to national taste would not account for its being elevated to 
the place of Holy Scripture. The A hal books, which 
appeared in that age, exactly reflected the character and feel- 
ings of the nation—much more so indeed than the book of 
Daniel, which in many respects ran counter to them, yet these 
were not admitted to the sacred honour of a place in the 
canon. 

(2.) The manner in which Ezekiel refers to Daniel, serves as 
a strong argument for the genuineness of the book. In chap. xiv. 
14, 20, Ezekiel speaks of Noah, Daniel, and Job, as three men 
proverbially distinguished for their righteousness. Now, from 
the place here assigned to Daniel’s name, it might naturally be 
thought that Ezekiel represented him, like Noah and Job, as 
living long before his own time. On the supposition, then, 
that the book was a forgery of the Maccabean age, it would 
never have occurred to its author to place Daniel in the time 
of the Exile. By doing so, he would have seemed at least to con- 
tradict the testimony of Ezekiel; and thus he would ultro- 
neously have thrown a hindrance in the way of his work 
being received or valued. But on the supposition that the 


* In the passage formerly referred to, Dr Arnold says, ‘‘ The self-same criti- 
cism, which has established the authenticity of St John’s Gospel against all 
uestionings, does, I think, equally prove the non-authenticity of great part of 
jel: that there may be genuine fragments in it, is very likely.” 
3a 
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book is what it professes to be, the words of Ezekiel admit of 
’ easy explanation. It is plain, from the book of Daniel itself 
(chap. il.), that a wide celebrity had been gained by him in 
the land of Chaldea; and with this fact, the way in which 
Ezekiel refers to him exactly corresponds when he says ironi- 
cally respecting the prince of Tyre (xxviii. 3), “ Behold, thou 
art wiser than Daniel, there is no seeret thing that they can 
hide from thee.” 

(3.) The Septuagint translation of the book strongly testifies 
to its genuineness. It is well known that the version of the 
LXX. began, at least, to be made at Alexandria about the year 
285 before Christ. It is doubtful, indeed, within what period 
all the books were completed ; but as that was, almost cer- 
tainly, long before the Maccabean era, the fact of Daniel 
being found in the translation tends to shew that it could not 
have first come into notice at that period Besides, the book 
of Daniel is not so much translated in the Septuagint as, like 
the book of Jeremiah, almost entirely recast. A number of 
fables and legendary stories are introduced into it. This 
shews how much interest was felt in this book by the Alex- 
andrine translator, and argues conclusively that it must have 
have been known long prior to the time of the Maccabees. 

(4.) The account given by Josephus respecting the visit of 
Alexander the Great to Jerusalem also confirms the genuine- 
mess of this book. The Jewish historian tells us (Antiq. xi. 8), 
that Alexander the Great being greatly incensed against the 
Jews for their fidelity to Darius, set out for their city deter- 
mined heavily to punish them—that, however, he was turned 
from his purpose by means of Jaddua the high priest ; and 
that, entering into the holy city, he declared himself very 
friendly towards the inhabitants, and had the prophecy of 
Daniel shewn him, which declared that Persia should be subju- 
gated by a Grecian monarch. It may reasonably be doubted 
whether this account be strictly historical, but after all allow- 
ances have been made, there still remain certain substantial 
facts. It is undoubted that Alexander did shew the Jews 
great favour ; and we know of no other cause for this, than some 
such reason as that assigned by Josephus. It is plain, more- 
over, from the words of Josephus, that he at least, and his 
contemporaries generally, believed that the book of Daniel ex- 
isted previous even to the times of Alexander. It seems im- 

ossible that this belief could have been prevalent, had the . 
ook only appeared in the days of the Maccabees. That age 
was not so far distant from the time of Josephus, that he and 
the Jews generally could have made such a gross mistake re- 
specting one of their canonical books as to have referred it to 
so early a date, had it in fact only been composed within 
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three or four generations. Melancthon, in his commentary on 
Daniel, connects as follows the times of the prophet Daniel 
with Christ; and it will be observed how few links are re- 
quired to unite the contemporaries of our Saviour with the 
Maccabees—“ Nehemias, qui Danielem senem viderat adoles- 
cens, Alexandrum senex vidit. Postea Antiochi tempore 
multi senes interfecti sunt: servavit tamen Deus posteritatem 
aliquam. Simeon, gut Christum infantem gestavit im sinu, 
vidit adolescens senes, qui Maccabeum viderant.” Such being 
the close connection of the periods, it is incredible that the 
book of Daniel would have been received as the genuine pro- 
duct of the age to which it professes to belong, had it really 
first appeared in the time of the Maccabees, and not been the 
authentic production of the prophet whose name it bears. 
Many other particulars, both of an external and: internal 
kind, might be dwelt upon, to shew that our book must have 
been written long before the era to which the opponents of its 
authenticity assign to it. We may simply name the following: — 
Several of the Apocryphal books, such as Baruch, and the 
first book of the Maccabees, manifest a familiar acquaintance 
with the book of Daniel, and are written with evident refer- 
ence to its prophecies. The relation set forth in the book, as 
existing between heathens and Jews, is altogether inconsistent 
with the idea of its being a fictitious composition of the Mac- 
cabeean period. The most rigorous fanaticism then prevailed 
among the Jews, and would never have conceived of such close 
relations between Jews and Gentiles, as we find in thebook of 
Daniel. The author is represented as having been educated 
along with his Israelitish companions in the language and 
science of Babylon—as having been constituted chief of the 
wise men at the Chaldee court—as having: received a heathen 
name—as having stood in the closest and most friendly connec- 
tion with heathen princes, &c.,—things which are totally alien 
from the spirit which existed among theJews of Palestine in the 
time of the Maccabees. The accurate knowledge, also, which the 
writer shews of the manners and customs of ancient Babylon 
and Media, and which even writers like De Wette acknow- 
ledge—his use of the expression Medes and: Persians, instead 
of Persians and Medes, as in the later book of Esther, and 
in the first book of Maccabees,. indicating that in his days 
the Medes were still the superior people—the foreign air 
which there is about the book, which suits greatly better 
with the fact of its having been written in Chaldea, as it pro- 
fesses, than in Palestine, as the opponents of its genuineness 
maintain ; these, and many sealer considerations, conspire 
to demonstrate the authenticity of the book, and to render 
untenable the hypothesis of its Maccabsean origin. 
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But the great proof yet remains to be stated, that, viz., 
‘ which is found in the manner in which the book is referred to 
in the New Testament. Besides the general fact of its having 
been contained in those Scriptures which so often received 
the sanction of our Lord and His apostles, it is specially 
quoted as inspired, in several passages. We need only refer to 
Matt., xxiv. 15, in order to see the estimation in which this 
book was held byHim, who being Himself “the Truth,” never 
in any manner or degree gave his sanction to what was false. 
The idea which has been adopted by many of the Continental 
critics, and which may also sometimes be met with in the 
works of lax theologians in this country, that our Lord, in the 
passage referred to, simply meant to reason with the Jews on 
their own premises, and fell in with the vulgar notion of 
Daniel’s authenticity, must appear to every pious and unpre- 
judiced mind utterly untenable. The way in which the Sa- 
viour refers to this book could not be explained in consistency 
with His infinite rectitude of character, except on the suppo- 
sition that He deemed it what it professes to be. ‘“ When ye 
therefore,” He says, “shall see the abomination spoken of by 
Daniel the prophet, stand in the holy place, (whoso readeth let 
him understand), then let them,” &c.; and it is thus evident 
that He places the predictions of Daniel on the same footing 
of certainty with His own, and acknowledges as infallibly ac- 
curate the words which the book contains. This testimony 
must be decisive to all that reverence the authority of Christ ; 
and as we have already seen that the objections which have 
been so plentifully launched against this book recoil from it, 
like hostile weapons from a wall of adamant, so now we find 
that the positive grounds on which its authority rests are such 
as can never be shaken, since they are identified with that 
changeless, immoveable rock,—the word of eternal truth. 

The genuineness of the book being thus certainly demon- 
strated, the next important question which arises is that which 
— its interpretation. As was to be expected, the most 
different views have been entertained on this point. It isa 
marked feature in Bible prophecy, that, while the very words 
in which it is expressed (¢. g., Isa. liii.) are found exactly de- 
scriptive of the events predicted, after they have occurred, 
there is nothing in it of such a nature as to lead man to sup- 
= that he is the creature of fate, or to impair the sense of 

is moral agency and responsibility. As Auberlen admirably 
remarks in his classical work on Daniel, p. 127 :— 

“We know it is an essential feature of prophecy to reveal, and at 
the same time to veil, the future. It does not purport to be a his- 
tory, much less a chronology of coming events ; it does not put them 
as clearly before our eyes as the past—this would destroy man’s ethical 
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relation to the future. . . . It is its very clearness in the main which 
renders necessary this obscurity. The fulfilment of the eternal decree 
of God must not be a mere arithmetical problem which the profane 
understanding also may calculate by simple arithmetic, but a holy 
euigma, which shall stimulate to a faithful observance of the ways 
of God, and to a diligent study of the history of His people. ‘None 
of the wicked shall understand, but the wise shall understand.” 
(Dan. xii. 10.) 


Those who are continually speculating on the world’s future, 
and defining beforehand political events from the announce- 
ments of prophecy, would do well to ponder these wise and 
judicious sentences. Every intelligent friend of Scripture must 
often have regretted that its solemn foreshadowings of the 
future have been so often abused for the purpose of gratifying 
a prurient curiosity. And in spite of the ill success which 
has attended so many vaticinations, they are still as rife and 
presumptuous as ever. There are always some weak-minded 
or self-seeking men who are ready to supply the desiderated 
pabulum to the popular appetite for a bueaioles of the future, 
and who, consciously or unconsciously, act upon the principle, 
“ populus vult decipr, et decipiatur.” Of course, there is such a 
thing as a proper and reverent use of prophecy, even in reference 
tocomingevents. ‘Toit wedo well that we take heed as untoa 
light that shineth in a dark place ;” it is both wise and duti- 
ful to mark God’s hand in providence, and humbly to com 
events and appearances with the intimations of His word, so 
as to be prepared for “the things which are coming upon the 
earth.” But this is very different from that minute and posi- 
tive delineation of the future on which so many have ventured, 
and which, by its proved erroneousness, has tended, in some 
quarters, to bring the study of prophecy into unmerited ne- 
glect. We should gladly acknowledge fulfilments where they 
have already plainly occurred, and should let our eye rest in- 
quiringly upon the prophetic horizon, with the earnest, eager 
question on our lips, “ Watchman, what of the night? Watch- 
man, what of the night?” but we should be slow to dictate the 
course which God in his providence must infallibly follow, or 
to grasp at some isolated facts or some transient appearances, 
as favourable to a preconceived scheme of interpretation. In- 
stead of seeking to pry into the future, we prefer, for our own 
part, looking back upon the past. There are certain grand 
announcements contained in the book of Daniel which appear 
to us most plainly to have been fulfilled ; and to one of these, 
as specially ro pi in the present circumstances of our 
country, we shall now direct the attention of our readers in 
what remains of the present article. 

The point to which we refer bears upon the interpretation 
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_of part of the seventh chapter. There can be no reasonable 
dispute, as was before said, that the four beasts of that chap- 
ter symbolize respectively, the Babylonian, Medo-Persian, 
Macedonian, and Roman empires. That much is agreed upon 
by all sober and reverent expositors of Scripture prophecy at 
the present day. It is also agreed, with like substantial har- 
mony, that the “ten horns,” which are said to have distin- 
guished the fourth beast, refer to the tenfold division which, 
either on its first breaking up, or, generally speaking, in its 
subsequent history, has been characteristic of the Roman em- 
pire. But then, very different opinions have been formed 
respecting the “little horn” of which we read, verse 8, that 
“before it were three of the first horns plucked up by the roots, 
and, behold, in this horn were eyes like the eyes of a man, and 
a mouth speaking great things,” and whose character is more 
fully described, verses 24, 25, where it is said, that the king 
or power symbolized by it “shall be diverse from the first, and 
shall subdue three kings; and he shall speak great words 
— the Most High, and shall wear out the saints of the 
ost High, and think to change times and laws, and they shall 
be given into his hand, until a time, and times, and the divid- 
ing of time.” 

It had been common among Protestants until late years to 
look upon these words as descriptive of the Papacy, that great 
enemy of God and of His truth, which has sprung up amid 
the ruins of the ancient civil power of Rome, and more than 
perpetuated the cruel conduct of the imperial system towards 
the saints of the Most High. But recently, different views 
have been gaining ground among some Protestant expositors. 
The idea that Popery is specially referred to in the above pro- 
phetical description has been more or less abandoned. There 
are few who do not admit that there is some sort of reference 
to the Papacy ; but many who grant this, deny that, either in 
Daniel, or in the other passages of prophetic Scripture which 
speak of the coming Antichrist, we are to suppose the Romish 
apostasy to be specially delineated and predicted. Their con- 
ception is that the Antichrist is yet to come, and that he will 
probably appear personally in some monster of wickedness, who 
shall gather around him multitudes like-minded with himself, 
and then, in a way hitherto unparallelled, exhibit his malignity 
and cruelty against the church and people of God. Along 
with this idea of a future personal revelation of Antichrist, it 
is also generally held by this school of expositors, that all the 
forms of evil which have hitherto appeared in the Church, and 
all the destroying agencies which have arisen to oppose or pre- 
vent the supremacy of true religion, have been repeated adum- 
brations of the gigantic foe to Christ and His truth that is yet 
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to be revealed. In the mean time, they suppose that we are to 
see very strikingly the working of the Antichristian spirit in 
the Papal system, but are by no means to overlook its mani- 
festations in other and very different communities. Thus says 
Auberlen :—“ We can neither find the Babylonian harlot ex- 
clusively in the Roman Catholic Church, as has been thought 
from a one-sided Protestant point of view, nor exclusively in 
the Established State Churches of Christendom, as has been 
imagined by separatists and sectarians. . . . Christendom, 
as a whole, in all its manifold manifestations of churches and 
sects, is the harlot.” * 

Such views as these appear to us very inconsistent with the 
truth as revealed in prophetic Scripture, and fitted not only to 
excite baseless imaginations for the future, but to interfere 
in many important respects with present duty. It is important, 
therefore, to shew their groundlessness ; and, in order to this, 
we must beg the indulgence of our readers while we refer for 
a little to what we deem the right principles of prophetic 
interpretation, and then briefly apply these to the point now 
under consideration. 

It is, we hold, of essential importance for the right under- 
standing of the Scriptures generally, and especially of their 
prophetic portions, that they be looked at as forming one or- 
ganic whole. This, although often overlooked, is manifestly 
implied in the very idea of their inspiration. If the books 
which we regard as constituting the word of God were really 
inspired by His Spirit, it is manifest that they are thus not 
only distinguished from all other books in the world, but bound 
together by a property common to them all—a pervading pecu- 
liarity which, while they are in one sense distinct, in another 
and equally true sense, constitutes them one. It matters not 
how different may have been the circumstances in which they 
were respectively composed, or how diverse the idiosyncracies 
of the men who were employed in communicating them to the 
world. Daniel, the statesman of Babylon ; Paul, the writer at 
Corinth ; and John, the exile of Patmos, must all harmonise 
in their predictions, if they were all in common moved by the 
same divine and omniscient Spirit. The several portions of 
pro contained in Scripture must, however long the period 

which may have —- their human utterance, fit in exactly 
to each other; and so far as they refer to the same events, 
must reflect light on one another, and by their harmonious and 
blended testimony, must point more clearly than when they 
are separately considered, to the events which it was the inten- 
= of God to announce as awaiting either the church or the 
world. 

* Pp. 292-3 of the English Translation. 
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The very first step, then, as appears tous, towards a success- 
- ful exposition of prophecy, is to bring into one view all the 
passages which have a manifest bearing on any particular sub- 
ject. It isto be supposed that the Divine Spirit will be His 
own best interpreter; and that as Scripture predictions have 
not been inserted at random, or by the caprice of individual 
writers, but under the unceasing and infinitely wise superin- 
tendence of the Most High, one portion will oftentimes furnish 
a ready and certain clue to the import of another. And in re- 
gard to us who happily possess the whole revealed will of God, 
and who are thus able to take a view of inspired prophecy in its 
totality, it is plain that the least difficult passages ought to be 
made use of as means of explaining those which are enveloped in 
greater obscurity. We are at liberty, or rather it is our duty, to 
select the plainest of those prophetic intimations which have 
been graciously given by God to His church, and to apply these 
to the explanation of other passages which, in themselves, are 
more ambiguous, or which, without the light thus cast upon 
them, might perhaps have admitted of a different interpreta- 
tion. 

It may thus happen, that by taking a combined view of 
several parallel prophetic passages, some result will be plain, 
which could not have been so certainly reached by taking a 
view of them separately. The several portions of prophecy 
may be likened to detached pieces of the map of a country, 
which, when viewed apart, may appear unintelligible, but 
which being joined together, are very easily to be compre- 
hended. Divide the map into sections, and look at these sepa- 
rately, and you may have rivers running apparently without 
any source, and passing out of sight where there is, as it seems, 
nothing to receive them. But put the several portions together, 
and all becomes plain ; a glance is then sufficient to shew the 
great outlines of the country, and what was formerly confusion 
and ambiguity, is now felt to be most serviceable in leading to 
an acquaintance with the geography of the territory that is 
represented, It is, then, a very misleading practice in pro- 
phetical exposition, to view in disjunction from each other, the 
several predictions which the Scriptures contain. In this way 
plausible interpretations may easily be fixed on particular 
passages, which a full and comprehensive view of the various 

rallel predictions would prove at once to be erroneous. 

ence originated that fatal error which the Jews of old com- 
mitted with respect to the promised Messiah. It was by taking 
partial and isolated views of those intimations which the 
ancient prophets hacb made regarding Him, that they were led 
to form the idea to which they so tenaciously clung, that He 
was to be a great temporal Ruler, and that, under Him, they 
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were to attain to the sovereignty of the world. Many pro- 
phetia statements seemed to favour this opinion. Both in the 

salms and in the books of Isaiah and his brethren, there is a 
multitude of es which ‘3 of Messiah as a king, and 
which represent the glory of His people under Him. The 
Jews eagerly laid hold of these, and drew from them their 
notions of coming earthly greatness and magnificence under 
that Great Deliverer whom God had promised. But a fair and 
full survey of the field of prophecy would have saved them from 
such an error. Had they allowed such es as Psa-xxii., 
or Isa. liii, or chap. ix. of this book (Daniel), to hold that 
place in their map of the future, which God had assigned them, 
they must have seen how baseless was the dream which they 
wereindulging, and might have formedsomewhat truer concep- 
tions of the character and work of the long-promised Saviour. 

We must, then, beware of interpreting any of the prophetic 
Scriptures without taking into account the rest of the system, 
of which these constitute an integral part. We must bear in 
mind with respect to this matter, that “ known unto God are 
all His works ioe the beginning of the world.” At the time 
when Daniel was inspired to utter the prophecies contained in 
the book before us, the Divine Spirit had in view the prophe- 
cies to be afterwards delivered by Paul and John. And when 
these later writers issued the predictions which are found in 
their works, they did so (whether consciously or not) in such 
@ manner as to correspond with, to illustrate, and to render 
more full and distinct, the ancient declarations which had so 
long before been made. The same omniscient Spirit guiding 
and informing them all, there was of necessity a reference 
tacitly made by the one to the other. And this being the case, 
their several statements must shed a reciprocal light upon each 
other, and when collected and pieced together, are to be re- 
garded as forming that complete map of the future which it 
has pleased God to lay before the eye of His church, so as to 
animate her hopes, to alarm her fears, and to guide her conduct 
in the varying circumstances in which from time to time she 
may be placed. 

It would be easy to shew, in the works of many writers on 
prophecy, what evil consequences have followed from a neglect 
- sot ee wr which have men ba rqeere They have 

unged into the mare magnum of prophecy, without noticing 
Saad landmarks that may be clearly discerned in the less 
obscure passages, or which appear distinct enough when the 
whole are arranged and looked at together. They have con- 
templated the several parts in their isolation, and have dealt 
with each as if that were the whole. The consequence has 
been, that no consistency has been found in their expositions. 
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Daniel, and Paul, and John, have been handled as totally in- 
' dependent writers, each of whose statements is to be separately 
considered and examined. The rule of the Apostle Peter (2 
Peter i. 20), has been entirely neglected—*“ No prophecy of 
the Screpture is of any private interpretation,” 7:e., as we 
lieve ib-eeds bow. srapheny 12 to be interpreted in its 
isolation, but only in connection with the whole cycle of in- 
spired communications, of which it forms a part.* The several 
prophetic pictures of the same events with which God has 
furnished us, must all be placed (so to speak) in the stereoscope 
together, and we must contemplate them in combination, in 
order that a just, and true, and distinct impression may be pro- 
duced upon our minds of the scenes or events which God de- 
sires to set before-us. 

Let us now apply these remarks to the point more immedi- 
ately under consideration. If the seventh chapter of this book 
of Daniel—the second chapter of 2d Thessalonians, and the 
thirteenth chapter of the book of Revelation be brought to- 
gether, it must at once appear that they are, so far as co-ex- 


* This seems to us by far the best explanation of the Apostle’s meaning in 
the passage above referred to. It has, we think, very needlessly been aban- 
doned by several recent writers; and it is not even mentioned as a possible 
meaning of the passage in Alford’s lately published volume. There seeme, we 
are sorry to observe, to be a growing tendency in Alford to overlook, with some- 
thing like contempt, common explanations of difficult passages, and to lay down, 
with not a little dogmatism, some very different interpretation as the only true 
one. In his note on the parte under remark, he mentions two explanations 
as possible, one which refers the words to us who try to understand the pro- 
phecies, and the other which views the Apostle as alluding to the prophets them- 
selves. He prefers the latter reference, and explains the meaning thus :—“ Pro- 

hecy springs not out of human interpretation, i. ¢., is not a prognostication made 

a man knowing what he means when he utters it; but, &c. This, and thus 

alone, the whole context coheres.” To us, on the contrary, this interpretation 
seems to deprive the passage of all important significance, and to degrade the 
Apostle's solemn direction into a mere unmeaning truism. Is it possible to be- 
lieve that St Peter here intends simply to warn his readers that prop was 
prophecy, that it was not mere conjecture on the part of its authors, but is always 
to be-viewed as having been given by God? Such a rendering appears to us 
not only most entirely to emasculate the passage, but to be totally alien to the 
object contemplated by the Apostle. He takes for granted, as he well might, 
that his readers believed in the divine inspiration of prophecy, and his pu 
is to give them a valuable rule for its interpretation. This he does by telli 
them that no single prophecy is to be viewed by itself, but in connection wit! 
the whole system of which it forms a part, “for prophecy (generally) came not 
by the will of man,”—was never dependent on any one man’s volition or indi- 
vidual intention, “ but holy men of old spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost”; in every case the human was subordinate to the divine—the omniscient 
Spirit presided over the utterances of the several prophets, and thus, while given 
forth through many different organs, the mind of God, as prophetically revealed, 
constitutes one great and harmonious whole. This appears to us the deeply 
ityportant meaning of the Apostle’s words. And it is as natural as it is impor- 
tant. St Peter evidently intends tolay down a rule of interpretation, and appears 
himself strongly impressed with its importance. “ This first knowing,” he says, 
“let this principle guide you in your exposition of the prophecies, that not 
one of them,” &c. 
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tensive, three different pictures of the same thing. They all 
refer to a great enemy of Christ, and of His Church, that was 
to arise and agree in the characteristics which they ascribe to 
him. And it must at once be evident that the in 
Thessalonians is the most distinct and definite. The Apostle 
Paul there almost drops the mantle of obscurity which gene- 
rally hangsabout the prophet, and writes in nearly asclearandin- 
telligiblelanguageas that usually employed by the historian. It 
is manifest, therefore, that the description which he gives, ought 
to be taken asa guide to the more obscure intimations of 
Daniel and John. To fix the meaning of his words will bein 
some respects to fix the meaning of theirs. And, however 
capable of other applications the more mysterious passages 
may seem, if the meaning of the clearer prediction be once 
determined, we then possess a clue with which to venture into 
the labyrinthine recesses of the grand Bible edifice of prophecy. 

Now, we believe it may be, and has been, clearly demon- 
strated, that it is impossible, on grounds of exegetical fairness, 
to explain the words of Paul in 2d Thessalonians as having a 
mere general reference, as pointing not to one, but to a series 
of enemies who were hereafter to arise against the church of 
God. There appears to us not the least foundation for attach- 
ing such ‘a meaning to his language. And it even seems as 
if the style in-which he writes pointedly excludes such an 
interpretation. His words are as definite as can be imagined. 
Both in speaking of the system abstractly, and of the person 
in whom, according to the usage of prophecy, it is represented as 
finding its concrete embodiment, bis anguage is most precise. 
He speaks of “ the apostasy” (% arecrasia), and of “ the opposer” 
(6 dvrimsiusvos) ; and no terms could more — point to one par- 
ticular system of error which was subsequently to arise, or seem 
more decidedly to exclude the notion of a series of successive 
fulfilments.* 


* See this point more fully touched upon in this journal for April 1858. Dr 
Fairbairn well remarks in his work on prophecy (p. 362), respecting this matter, 
“ On the whole, the conclusion which forces itself upon our minds from a full and 
impartial consideration of the apostolic testimony, is that the Antichristian 
apostasy cannot be identified either with the heathenism of ancient Rome, or 
with any conceivable form of infidelity or atheism yet to be developed. The 
conditions of the prophetical enigma are not satisfied by either of these views. 
So much for the negative side of the question.” And so far we quite agree 
with ‘him. But he proceeds as follows. “And in regard to the ; ive, ° 
we may not say (as indeed we by no means think it can initruth ‘be said): 
in Romanism and the Papacy, the anticipated evil has found its only realization, 
yet we cannot fora moment doubt that it is there we are to look for the most 
complete, systematic, and palpable embodiment of its grand characteristics.” 
Again he says, “If Romanists have made void the testimony of Scripture in re- 
jecting the one application, we fear Protestants have too often gri ly 
marred it by excluding every other.” On these statements we ‘simply remark, 
that it is one thing to acknowledge that there are antichristian elements in many 
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The definite reference of Paul’s words being thus determined, 
it follows that the “little horn” of Daniel, and “ the beast” 
of the Apocalypse, also symbolyze one particular form of wicked- 
ness, which was afterwards to spring up against the Church 
of Christ. A mere general application of the prophetic an- 
nouncements on this point being thus excluded, there can re- 
main no doubt as to the one system which must be regarded 
as the predicted apostasy of Scripture. It is admitted by 
Auberlen, Alford, Olshausen, and almost all the other exposi- 
tors of prophecy who conceive that many fulfilments of the 
Scriptural statements on this point are to be looked for, that 
the most striking of all is to be found in the Church of 
Rome The enemy is thus detected. By almost unanimous 
suffrages it is agreed, that if one form of error is to be singled 
out as the grand Antichristian system, no other can be se- 
lected than the Papacy. And, as we maintain, it is impossible 
by any fair exegesis to escape the conclusion that Paul does 
point to one special embodiment of error as about to spring 
up in the church of Christ. His words thus determine the 
meaning to be attached to other prophetic statements, and, as 
has often been shewn, these find, in even their minutest par- 
ticulars, a melancholy realization in the past history, and in 
the present character, of the apostate Church of Rome. 

God forbid that in stating this conclusion we should be ani- 
mated by anything else than the kindliest feelings towards 
the deceived adherents of the Antichristian system! We deeply 
deplore the condition in which they are placed, and earnestly 
pray that the accursed system which binds them in its ada- 
mantine fetters may speedily be destroyed. But it would 
be the reverse of kindness to them to shut our eyes to the 
nature of the society with which they are identified. It isa 
despicable and sinful sentimentality which weakens or dilutes 
the statements of God’s truth, in order to avoid giving any 
offence or pain to men. We have been put in trust with the 
inspired oracles of God, and “ it is required in stewards that a 
man be found faithful.” We must earnestly seek to obtain for 
ourselves an acquaintance with the divine word as revealed 


systems besides that of Rome, and another thing to suppose that the Apostle’s 
prediction has not a definite and ewelusive significance. in in apostolic times 
there were “‘ many Antichrists,” and there are still numerous forms of unscriptural 
and atheistic error prevalent beyond the Church of Rome. But that does not 
touch the point under discussion. The question is, Has the Apostle’s language 
a one definite object or not? We believe that no words could be more precise 
than those which he employs, and, therefore, we seek a fulfilment of his predic- 
tion in some one particular system, and we can admit of no mere general refer- 
ence. That Popery is the system referred to, has often been very fully demon- 
strated. But the great point with which we have here to do is the dejinite a 
plication of the Apostle’s words, and, if of his words, then of all those other 
passages of prophecy which bear upon the subject. 
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in the Bible, and when that is done, a true regard for the 
welfare of others requires us faithfully and fearlessly to avow 
it. 

But, without any reference to individual Romanists, Pro- 
testants have a great duty in this matter to discharge towards 
themselves. One of their most imperative obligations in the 
present day, is to entertain and:-to disseminate sound Scriptural 
views with respect to Popery. While increased experience is 
making it more and more plain that wherever the Church of 
Rome is dominant, she is the enemy of civil as well as religious 
freedom, there are some very appalling circumstances in the 
condition of our own country, which render it specially in- 
cumbent on us to guard against the encroachments of this 
soul-destroying system. The apathy of our politicians to 
Scriptural truth, the ignorance of myriads of professing Pro- 
testants with respect to the faith which they profess, the un- 
ceasing efforts of priestly intriguers to win back Britain to the 
servile yoke of Rome, and, above all, the openly-displayed 
Popish tendenciesof a large and influential party in the Church 
of England,*—all make it critically important for the intel- 
ligent Protestants of the empire to have the clearest and most 
decided views as to the anti-scriptural character of Popery. 

We had intended to make some remarks on a few other 
passages of the wonderful book which has engaged our atten- 
tion, but our space forbids. We do not venture to hazard any 
conjectures as to the future, since, as was before said, we deem 
such attempts for the most part both futile and presumptuous. . 
But, in conclusion, we may express our concurrence, to some 
extent at least, in the following statement made by the Earl 
of Carlisle in the little work which was previously mentioned: 


“Tt has long appeared to me,” he says, “that if the eighth 
chapter of this wonderful book, of which, principally with the view 
of calling increased attention to it, I have attempted the following 
paraphrase in verse, at the present period, does really stand, as it is 
presumed to do in our Bibles, without addition, interpolation, or 
corruption, then these points are established,— 

1. The inspiration of the sacred text. 


* The length to which matters are carried in the more advanced of the Trac- 
tarian congregations in the Church of England is almost incredible. We 
happened lately to visit, on a Monday forenoon, the famous Show-Qhurch re- 
cently erected in the metropolis. The communion was being administered, and 
all the ceremonies were of a decidedly Popish character. As we were leaving 
the building, one of the female spectators (evidently a Papist), referring to one 
of the priests, said to her companion, “ Did you see him with the'ost ”” “ Yes,” 
replied the other with great emphasis. “ Jt was exactly like,” rejoined her com- 
panion: and “ Yes” again was the short but very decided and suggestive, and, 
to a Protestant, somewhat startling, answer of her monosyllabic, but reflecting, 
associate. 
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2. The immediate superintendence of Divine Providence in the 
order of events and the government of the world. 

3. The high probability, when the chapter is viewed in connection 
with the associated prophecies and chronologies of the book of Daniel 
and of the Revelations, that we are even now upon the threshold of 
great events, and of the close of our present economy.” 


Lord Carlisle adopts Faber’s view of the meaning of the 
chapter, “as,” he says “it appears to me to proceed upon the 
most plausible system of dates, and to have generally the 
greatest marks of importance and propriety.” Assuming, then, 
that the “ king of fierce countenance, and understanding dark 
sentences” (verse 23) means. “the religion of Mahomet and 
the Saracen dominion,” he thus refers to the Mahometan con- 
quests in “ the Pleasant Land.”— 


“ Thou too, fair Zion’s consecrated hill, 

Kedron’s scant brook, and lone Siloam’. rill, 
Haunts of my Saviour, footsteps of my God, 

Down to the dust by new blasphemers trod ! 

Where Bethlehem nursed Creation’s lowly Lord, 
Hark! the fierce shout, “‘ The Koran or the sword.” 

Whatever opinion our readers may form of the noble Earl’s 
particular scheme of interpretation, we are sure that they will 
gladly let the eye of their faith rest on the cheering prospect 
which is presented at the close of the poem— 

“ Yet ere the vision fades before my eyes, 

See the regenerating dawn arise ! 

Before the radiance of the Gospel beam, 

Down baffled Crescent! shrink Euphrates’ stream ! 
Return, ye ransomed to your promised home! 

Feet, that are beauteous on the mountains, come! 

Foul bigotry avaunt ! fierce Discord cease! 

Earth, sea, and sky be glad, before the Prince of Peace ! 





fn J. of, CEL at. ght-% 
Arr. Il.—The Doctrine of Perception as held by Dr Arnauld, 
Dr Reid, and Sir William Hamilton. 


Ir is our purpose in this article to offer a monograph upon 
one of the most limited questions in psychology. But inas- 
much as the interest of the discussion must turn very much 
upon a particular controversy, and even on the opinions of 
an individual, we think it advisable to place at the beginning 
all that we have to say of a historical nature, in order that no 
details of fact may be left to embarrass us in recording the 
series of philosophical determinations. Working in a some- 
what unfrequented field, we hope to be able to shew, that. in 
regard to the true doctrine of Immediate Perception, the great 
Jansenist was not only a successful co-worker, but that he ap- 


proached singularly near a solution of the problem. 
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It is not quite ten years since we asked the attention of our 
readers to a special article on the Family of Anxautp.* Our 
urpose at that time was not so much philosophical as: theo- 
ogical and religious. But the good and ascetic recluses of 
Port-Royal des Champs also entertained themselves in spare 
moments with questions of metaphysic ; and one of these now 
concerns us. 

Let memory be refreshed by the statement, that Descartes 
was born in 1596, and died in 1650; that Arnauld was born 
in 1612, and died in 1694; and that Malebranche was born 
in 1638, and died in 1715. Awrony Ansavip, Doctor of the 
Sorbonne, was the scourge of Jesuitism. He was condemned 
by the Faculty of Theology in 1656. About the same time 
appeared the “ Provincial Letters,” in several of which he as- 
sisted Pascal. The Jesuits denounced him as a Calvinist and 
a Huguenot. We have in another place recorded the eulogies 
uttered concerning him by both Racine and Boileau. e 
more masculine style of French writing had not yet passed 
away. It was no mean era, when, if we may use the words of 
M. Cousin, “ Descartes shared the esteem of the public with 
Corneille and Condé ; when Madame de Grignan studied his 
works with ionate vivacity; when Bossuet and Arnauld, 
Fénelon and Malebranche, boldly declared themselves his dis- 
ciples.”+ Two schools divide the seventeenth century, in 
regard to French literature; that of Louis XIII. and the 
Regency, represented by Corneille and Pascal, and that which 
was created by Louis XIV., and exemplified by Racine and 
Fénelon. One has a negligent greatness, the other a bewitch- 
ing art. It is to the former of these that Arnauld belongs. 

The earliest philosophical writing of Arnauld is a mere 
thesis, prepared in 1641, for one of Lis pupils at the College 
of Mans. His next attempt was a series of bold strictures 
upon the system of Descartes. These raised his-reputation, 
even among the Cartesians; but he was soon drawn off into 
the hotter conflicts of theology. Before the persecutions which 
drove him from. his native land in 1679, he: lived at Port- 
Royal des Champs, in constant. intercourse with Nicole, Sacy, 
an the Duke de Luynes, who translated the Meditations of 
Descartes. It was then that, in connection with Nicole, he 
produced the “ Port-Royal Logic,” or L’ Art de Penser, which 
still lives, and of which Crousaz says, that it contributed more 
than either the “Organon” of Bacon, or the. Methode of Des- 
cartes, to improve the established modes of academical educa- 
tion on the Continent.{ But our principal concern is with 


* Princeton Review, 1849, PP. 467-502, 
Mad. de Longueville, Paris, 1855, 4 ix. 
Prefaee to Crousaz’s Logic, Gen. 1724. 
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his attack upon the universally received doctrine of Ideas, as 
set forth by Malebranche. 

It is well known that Malebranche maintained the doctrine 
that we see al] things in God ; and subordinately to this, that 
the immediate object of our perception can be nothing but 
those representative entities which are called ideas. Arnauld, 
who was pre-eminently a theologian, came to this debate by a 
theological route. Malebranche had written a treatise on 
“ Nature and Grace ;” the principles of which seemed to the 
Jansenist to impugn the grand foundations of the Augustinian 
system. It was while preparing to combat these errors that, 
ten years after its first appearance, Arnauld set himself to 
examine the famous Recherche de la Vérité ; and being ar- 
rested by the portentous dogma of our seeing all things in 
God, he instituted labours which resulted in the work on True 
and False Ideas, which appeared in 1653.* Arnauld wrote 
on his copy of Malebranche these words, Pulchra, nova, falea. 
He is said to have been stirred up to the controversy by Bos- 
suet, who for some years threatened to engage in it personally ; 
on hearing this, Malebranche said he would be proud of such 
an adversary. In this discussion everything turns upon the 
question whether ideas have any separate existence. After 
settling this to his own satisfaction in the negative, he pro- 
ceeds to the particular system of Malebranche, which he de- 
nominates “the most ill-contrived and unintelligible of all 
hypotheses.” He shews that his opponent leaves altogether 
undetermined the important inquiry, what it is precisely that we 
see in God. At first he seems to say, it is all things. A little 
further on, he excepts our notion of the mind itself acquired 
by a direct internal consciousness, and the knowledge of other 
minds which we derive from analogy. Presently he represents 
the divine ideas as representing to us only space, number, and 
the essences of things; afterwards all the works of God. 
Equally vague is Malebranche when he undertakes to explain 
the nature and mode of this imaginary vision. He seems at 
first to have believed that each individual object has its indi- 
vidual idea in the Divine mind. But he afterwards adopted 
the opinion that the different objects of the universe are re- 
ae pana all together in an intelligible and infinite space which 

od comprises, and in which the mind beholds them.t How 
little the matter is helped by this, will be apparent from a 
lively apologue of Arnauld, in which he reminds us of the 
greatest writers of his age. 

“An excellent painter,” says he, “who had been well educated 


, Re. Des b nay A et des Fausses Idées, ete. Cologne: Nicolas Schouten. 1683. 
0. . 338. 
¢ Introduction of Jourdain, p. xxii. 
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and who was also skilled in sculpture, had so great a love for St 
Augustine, that in a conversation with one of his friends he avowed 
to him that one of his most ardent wishes was to know how this 
great saint looked : ‘ For you know,’ said he, ‘that we painters have 
a passionate desire to have to the life the countenances of those 
whom we love.’ The friend thought this a laudable curiosity, and 
promised to seek for some way of gratifying it. And so, either for 
diversion or with some other design, he had a great block of marble 
carried the next day into the studio of the painter, together with a 
large mass of the best wax, and a piece of canvas ; for as to pencils 
and a palette of colours, he expected to find them there of course. 
The painter, very much surprised, asked what could be the intention 
of bringing ali these things to his house. ‘ It is,’ replied he, ‘ that I 
may satisfy your wish to know the personal appearance of St Augus- 
tine ; in this way I put you in the way of knowing it.’ ‘ And how 
so ?’ asked the painter. ‘Why thus,’ answered the friend ; ‘the ex- 
act countenance of the holy father is certainly in this block of marble, 
and also in this piece of wax. All that you have to do is to take 
away from around it what is superfluous ; what remains will give 
you a head of St Augustine to the very life, and you can easily 
transfer it to your canvas.’ ‘You are jesting with me,’ said the 
painter ; ‘I admit that the exact image of St Augustine is in this 
block of. marble and this mass of wax, but so are the images of a 
thousand others. In cutting this marble, then, or moulding this wax, 
how do you mean that the face which I shall hit upon shall be that 
of this saint, any more than of a thousand others, equally contained 
in the marble and the wax? And, even granting that by chance 
I should light on it—which indeed is morally impossible—I should 
be no nearer the mark ; for not knowing how St Augustine looked, 
I should never be able to tell whether I had found him ornot. It 
is just so, also, with the face you would have me put upon this can- 
vas. The means that you give me, therefore, for knowing precisely 
how St Augustine looked, is amusing indeed ; because it pre-supposes 
that I know it already.’ 

The friend seems to have had nothing to reply to this. But as 
our painter was a very inquisitive man, he asked if he owned Male- 
branche’s Inquiry after Truth. He happened to have it, went to look 
for it, and put it into his friend’s hands, who, opening at page 547, 
resumed his discourse in the following terms : ‘ You seem astonished 
at the method which I give you for getting St Augustine’s face true 
to the life. I have done only what the author of this book does, in 
order to give us knowledge of material things, which he alleges we 
cannot know in themselves, but only in God ; and the manner in 
which he says we know them in God, is by means of an infinite intel- 
ligible extension which God comprises. Now, I do not see that the 
method which he gives me of seeing in this extension a figure which 
I may only have heard named, but never known, differs at all from 
that which I have suggested to you in regard to St Augustine. He 
says that as my mind can perceive one part of this intelligible exten- 
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. sion which God comprises, it can perceive in God all figures, since 
every finite intelligible extension necessarily has an intelligible figure. 
And this is just what I have been telling you, that there is no face 
of man which may not be found in this block of marble, if only you 
cut it aright. But is it less necessary to know this figure (which I 
have supposed I could not know), in order to take a portion of intel- 
ligible extension, and circumscribe it by my mind as I must, in order 
that this figure should be its term, than as you most justly believe it 
is necessary to know the true face of St Augustine, in order to the 
perception of it in this marble or this wax, where it is not less hidden 
than every figure in this intelligible extension ¢ ” * 


But it is not our intention to analyze the work. It was the 
rudest brush which the subtle and elegant Malebranche had 
encountered; and he replied with mingled loftiness and cha- 
grin.t He urged that Arnauld’s coming out in reply to a 
book which had been before the public ten years could be 
accounted for only by his spite against the more recent work 
on Nature and Grace ; and he charges on him the odiwm theo- 
logicum and a spirit of party ; alleging that he had purposely 
singled out one of the most difficult and abstruse of scholastic 
) wage at in order to bring his adversary into discredit with 

e vulgar. When he complained that the Jansenist doctor 
did not understand him, Boileau said, “Whom then, my 
father, do you expect to understand you?”{ Malebranche 
0 slightly over Arnauld’s heaviest arguments, and closes 

aughtily with these words: “If I have not given particular 
answers to all his reasonings, it is not because I have no reply, 
but because they deserved none.” Such, however, was not the 
method of Dr Arnauld, who in due time appeared against 
Malebranche in an answer of six hundred pages. The tone in 
this work, of which we have seen only a part, is said to be 
much more indignant than in the original strictures. Male- 
branche deemed it necessary to set himself right, in regard to 
intelligible extension, by which term he protested that he 
always understood knowledge of extension, without supposing 
in God any material element; but as to other points, he 
declared that he was unwilling to spend his life in useless dis- 
putations.§ The controversy broke out afresh, in a small way, 
some years later, on the occasion of Malebranche’s striking at 
Arnauld in reviewing another writer. Arnauld, “nothing 
loath,” appeared in four letters ; Malebranche rejoined i in two 
several publications, when the death of his great adversary 
seemed to close the warfare. It is painful, however, to be 


*V. et F. Idées, pp. 132-134. 

+ ‘ Réponse au livre Des vraies et des tausses Idées.’ 

} CEuvres de Malebranche, ed. Simon. Introd. 

§ ‘ Trois lettres du P. Malebranche touchant la Défense de M. Arnauld.’ 
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obliged to add that, five years after this event, Malebranche 
issued a pamphlet, on Prejudice, in which he attempts to prove 
that Arnauld could not have been really the author of the 
works which go under his name, if he possessed the ordinary 

ualities of uprightness for which his friends give him credit.* 

he casual relations of great men to each other are sometimes 
striking; as an instance, take the only interview which ever 
occurred between Malebranche and Berkeley. “The con- 
versation turned on the non-existence of matter. Malebranche, 
who had an inflammation in his lungs, and whom Berkeley 
found preparing a medicine in his cell, and cooking it in a 
small pipkin, exerted his voice so violently in the heat of their 
dispute, that he increased his disorder, which carried him off 
in a few days after.”+ 

“Having thus despatched the historical part of our task, we 
proceed to consider the teachings of Arnauld in regard to the 
cardinal point of Perception, with or without ideas. And in 
this inquiry we shall derive our information chiefly from his 
own writings, and particularly from his treatise on True and 
False Ideas, mentioned above. 

The ingenious account given by Arnauld of the manner in 
which philosophers came to admit the necessity of ideas as 
objects of perception is alluded to by Reid. Accustomed from 
childhood to believe that the presence of the object of sense is 
necessary in order to perception, and finding that they had 
knowledge of things not visible or tangible, they readily came 
to think that the mind sees such objects, not in themselves, but 
by means of certain images. The representative entities are 
called ideas ; and it is to disprove the existence of these, which 
he denominates chimeras, that Arnauld lays out his strength in 
this controversy. It is our purpose to consider only those 
parts of it which bear upon the question of immediate percep- 
tion. 

The great Sorbonnist, a man of war from his youth, as 
indeed his opponent urges in more than one deprecatory pas 
sage, goes to work in all the forms, opening with certain defi- 
nitions, which are altogether too important to be omitted, when 
our inquiry is into his precise standing as to this cardinal 
question. 

The definitions of Arnauld are these : 

“1. I call soul or mind the substance which thinks. 

“2. To think, to know, to perceive, are one and the same thing. 

«3. I also take in the same sense the idea of an object and the 

* Introduction of M. Jourdain. The titles of these publications are, “ Quatre 
lettres de M. Arnauld au P. Malebranche sur deux de ses plus insoutenables 
opinions,” 1694.—“ Lettres du P. Malebranche 4 M. Arnauld,” 1694. “ Réponse 

ar le P. Malebranche, a la troisiéme lettre de M. Arnanld,” 1699. “ Ecrit contre 


a Prévention,” 1699. 


+ Biographia Britann. Art. Berkeley. 
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, ion of an object. I waive the question, whether theré are 
other things which may be called ideas. But it is certain that there 
are ideas, taken in this sense, and that these ideas are either attri- 
butes or modifications of our mind. 

“4, I say that an object is present to our mind when our mind 
perceives and knows it. I do not consider the question, whether 
there is any other presence of the object previous to knowledge, and 
which is necessary that it may be in a state to be known. But it is 
certain that the manner in which I say that an object is present to 
the mind, when the mind knows it, is incontestable ; being that which 
causes us to say of a person waom we love, that he is often present 
to our minds, because we often think of him. 

“5. I say that a thing is oljectively present in my mind when I 
conceive it. When I have conception of the sun, a square, a sound ; 
the sun, the square, and the sound are objectively in my mind, and 
this whether they are or are not external to my mind. 

“ 6. I have said that 1 took for the same thing perception and idea. 
It must nevertheless be remarked, that this, though one, has a two- 
fold relation : one to the mind which it modifies, the other to the 
thing perceived, so far as this is objectively in the mind ; and further, 
that the word perception more directly denotes the former relation, 
and the word idea the latter. Thus the perception of a square denotes 
more directly my mind as perceiving a square, and the idea of a square 
denotes more directly the square. So far forth as it is objectively in 
my mind. This remark is very important for the solving of many 
difficulties, arising solely from neglecting to consider that there are 
not two entities, but an identical modification of our mind, which 
involves essentially these two relations ; since I cannot have a per- 
ception which is not at one and the same time the perception of my 
spirit as perceiving, and the perception of something as perceived ; 
and since nothing can be objectively in my mind (what I call idea), 
which my mind does not perceive. 

“7, By representative existences, so far as I oppose them as super- 
fluous, I design such only as are imagined to be really distinct from 
ideas taken as perceptions ; for I do not care to oppose every sort of 
representative existence or modalities ; inasmuch as I maintain it to 
be clear to every one who reflects on what passes in his own mind, 
that all our perceptions are modalities essentially representative. 

“8, When I say that our ideas and our perceptions (by which I 
mean the same thing) represent to us the things which we conceive, 
and are their images, it is in a sense quite different from that in 
which we say that pictures represent their originals, and are their 
images, or that words pronounced or written are images of our 
thoughts ; for in regard to ideas the meaning is that the things which 
we conceive are objectively in our mind and thought. Now this 
manner of being olyectively in the mind is so peculiar to mind and 
thought, as constituting their very nature, that the search would be 
vain for anything similar in whatsoever is not mind and thought. 
And, as I have already remarked, it is this which has so much in- 
volved this matter of tdeas, because the attempt has been made, by 
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means of comparisons from corporeal things, to explain the manner 
in which objects are represented by our ideas, although in this respect 
there can be no true relation between bodies and minds. _ 

“9. When I say that an idea is the sameas a perception, I under- 
stand by perception everything that my mind conceives, whether it 
be by the primary apprehension which it has of things, or by the 
judgments which it forms of them, or by what it discovers of them 
from reasoning. Thus, though there is an infinity of figures of which 
I know the nature by long reasonings, I nevertheless, having made 
these reasonings, have as veritable an idea of these figures as of a 
circle or a triangle, which I can conceive at once. And though 
perhaps it is only by reasoning that I am entirely assured that there 
truly exists an external earth, sun, or stars, the idea which represents 
the earth, sun, and stars as truly existing outside of my mind, de- 
serves the name of idea no less than if I had acquired it without the 
aid of reasoning. 

“10. There is still an ambiguity to be removed ; namely, that we 
must not confound the idea of an object with this same object con- 
ceived, unless we add, so far as it is objectively in the mind; for to be 
conceived, in regard to the sun which is in the heavens, is only an 
extrinsical denomination, which is nothing more than a relation to 
the perception which I have of it. Now this is not what we ought 
to understand when it is said that ‘the idea of the sun is the sun 
itself so far as it is objectively in my mind ; and what we call being 
objectively in the mind is not merely being the object on which my 
thought terminates, but also being in my mind intelligibly, as it is 
customary for objects to be there ; and the idea of the sun is ‘the 
sun so fa: as he is in my mind,’ not formally as he is in the heavenr, 
but objectively, that is to say, after the manner in which objects are 
in our thoughts ; a manner of being, which is far less perfect than 
that whereby the sun is really existing, but which nevertheless we 
cannot assert to be nothing or to have no need of a cause. 

“11. If I should say that the mind does this or that, and that it 
has the faculty of doing this or that, I understand by the word does 
the perception which it has of objects, which is one of its modifica- 
tions ; nor do I give myself any trouble about the efficient cause of 
this modification, that is to say, whether God gives it to the mind, 
or the mind gives it to itself ; for this does not concern the nature of 
ideas, but only their origin, which is a very different question. 

“12. By faculty I mean the power which I certainly know that 
any thing spiritual or corporeal possesses, either of acting or suffer- 
ing, or of existing in such or such a manner, in other words, of having 
such or such a modification. 

“13. And since such faculty is certainly a property of the nature 
of the thing supposed, I then say, that it holds this of the Author of 
its nature, who can be no other than God.”* 


Immediate Perception. 


The axioms and postulates which follow have a mathemati- 


* CEuvres philosophiques de Antoine Arnauld. Ed. Simon. Paris, 1843. 
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cal formality usual in the scholastic encounters. of that day. 
Arnauld then goes on to examine the locutions everywhere 
‘prevalent in the schools, that we do not see things immediately ; 
that what we see is the ideas of the things; and that it is in 
the idea of any thing that we see its properties. It is in treat- 
ing of this ex professo in his sixth chapter that he lays him- 
self open to the strictures of Reid and Hamilton, by seeming 
to admit no less than his opponents, certain representative 
maniéres d’étre distinguishable from both the real existence 
and the percipient act, with this peculiarity that these are not 
separate, intermediate entities, but modifications of the mind. 
We shall see that everything turns upon the acceptation of 
this phrase, “ modification of the mind.” 

Without rejecting, as perhaps he ought to have done, these 
consecrated expressions, he goes on to protest against their 
being taken to imply anything like “ representative entities as 
distinguished from perceptions.” He then recalls the law, 
often neglected then and since, that “our thought or percep- 
tion,” a pregnant exegetical phrase, “is essentially reflective 
upon itself,” or as the Latin has it more felicitously, est sui 
conseia. “For,” adds he, “I never think, without at the same 
time knowing that I think; I never have knowledge of a 
square, without knowing that I have such knowledge ; I never 
see the sun (or to cut off all debate, I never imagine that I see 
the sun) without being certain that I so imagine. I may not 
be able, some time after, to remember that I had such or such 
a conception ; but during the time of my conceiving it, I know 
that I conceive it.”* This reflection he calls virtual, as distin- 
guished from that turning of the mind to its own acts which 
he denominates express. The passage in which his language 
most vacillates, and where he seems too ready to use the terms 
of the other side, is this :— 

“ Now adding to this what we have said in the third, sixth, 
and seventh definitions, it follows that every perception is 
essentially representative of something, and being hence named 
idea, it cannot essentially be reflective on itself, without hav- 
ing for its immediate object this idea, that is to say, the objec- 
tive reality of what my mind is said to perceive; so that if I 
think of the sun, the objective reality of the sun, present to 
my mind, is the immediate object of this perception ; and the 
possible or existing sun, which is exterior to my mind, is, so 
to speak, its mediate object. And thus, it will be perceived, 
that without having recourse to any representative entities, 
distinguished from perceptions, it is quite true in this sense, 
as well generally of all things as of those in particular which . 


* The acute observation of Hamilton is worthy of comparison here, not to 
the discredit of the great Frenchman. 
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are material, that it is our ideas which we see immediately, 
and which are the immediate object of owr thought ; which, how- 
ever, dues not prevent its being likewise true that by means of 
these ideas we see the object which formally contains what is 
only objectively in the idea ; for example, it is still true, that I 
conceive the formal essence of a square, which is objectively in 
the idea or perception which I have of the square.’* In all 
this he clings to the phraseology of Descartes, whose words 
are :—“ Per realitatem objectivam idez intelligo entitatem rei 
repreesentate per ideam quatenus est in idea, eodemque modo 
dici potest perfectio objectiva, artificiwm objectivum, &c. Nam, 
quecunque percipimus tanquam in idearum objectis, ea sunt 
in ipsis ideis objective.” But in all these places, it is indis- 
pensable to remark the deflection of meaning which has since 
the scholastic age befallen the terms, “subject,” “object,” 
“subjective,” ‘ objective ;” so that in the writings of German 
philosophers the relation of the two is almost inverted; and 
we have come to take subject and object, respectively, as equi- 
valent to the Ich and the Night-ich. 

But the true acceptation of this definition is apparent from 
what Arnauld subjoins, namely, that what Descartes calls an 
idea, “is not really distinguished from our thought or percep- 
tion, but is our thought itself, so far as it contains objectively 
that which is in the object formally.” 

As our purpose is simply to report this great philosopher 
upon the one point of immediate perception, we shall, except 
so far as necessary to this end, omit any account of his inge- 
nious and masterly demonstrations. These are five in number. 
The proposition which he first sets out to prove, is this: “Our 
mind has no need, in order to know material things, of certain 
representative beings, distinguished from perceptions, such as 
it is ——— are necessary to supply the absence of all that 
which cannot of itself be intimately united to our mind.” In 
the second demonstration there is some pleasant raillery, quite 
in the manner of his friend and fellow-sufferer Pascal, upon 
Malebranche’s arguing for ideal entities, from this, that the 
mind could not leave the body, and go travelling into the 
heavenly spaces in order to see the sun: “ It is all in vain for 
men to say that they see the sun ; we have proved to them that 
they only dream, and that it is impossible they should see it. 
The argument would be conclusive; our mind can see only 
those objects which are present to it; this is indubitable. 
Now the sun is separated from our mind by more than thirty 
millions of leagues, according to M. Cassini ; in order therefore 
to be visible, the mind must go to him, or he must go to the 
mind. Now you have no belief that your mind leaves your 
* Page 59, op. cit. 
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body in order to find the sun, nor that the sun leaves the 
heavens in order to unite himself intimately with your mind ; 
you dote then when you say that you seethe sun. But be not 
uneasy; we are going to extricate you from this embarrassment, 
and give you.a means of seeing. Instead of the sun, who 
would not be likely to leave his place so often, which would be 
very troublesome, we have very ingeniously found out a certain 
étre représentatif, which takes his place, and which shall make 
up for his absence by joining himself closely to our minds. 
And it is to this being representative of the sun (whatsoever 
it be, and whencesoever it came, for we are not agreed about 
this) that we have given the name of édea or species.”* 

Upon this extract, we beg leave to submit to the attentive 
and candid reader, whether the whole argument of Arnauld, 
thus veiled in fine irony, does not imply a seeing of the sun, 
as distinguished from seeing an idea of the sun. Great injus- 
tice would be done to this most acute writer, if we should 
transfer to the phenomenon of primary perception, those things 
which he predicates of our subsequent recalling of such per- 
ception ; or, if we should forget his declaration, that our cog- 
nizance of the perception is necessary and simultaneous, and, 
as he calls it, wrtual. The assertion of Malebranche and all 
the schools is, that what I see, in a primary perception, is not 
the real, but the ideal, or intelligible sun; the assertion of 
Arnauld is, that what I see, in a primary perception, is the real 
sun, though by means of a mental change, or modification. 
“ For,” says he, “though I see immediately this intelligible sun 
by the virtual reflection which I make of my cwn perception, 
T do not stop at this, but this very perception, in which I see 
this intelligible sun, makes me see at the same time the material 
sun which God has created.”t We regard this as a key to the 
whole hypothesis of perception, held by Arnauld. 

In Dr Reid's ** Essays on the Intellectual Powers,” where he 
gives a historical statement concerning the theories of percep- 
. tion, there is an account of Arnauld’s speculations. We shall 
abridge some of Reid’s passages, though without otherwise 
altering his perspicuous language. “The most formidable 
antagonist Malebranche met with was in his own country,— 
Antony Arnauld, doctor of the Sorbonne, one of the acutest 
writers the Jansenists have to boast of, though that sect has 
produced many. Those who choose to see this system at- 
tacked on the one hand, and defended on the other, with 
subtilty of argument and elegance of expression, and on the 
part of Arnauld with much wit and humour, may find satis- 
faction by reading Malebranche’s ‘ Inquiry after Truth,’. 
Arnauld’s book of ‘True and False Ideas,’ Malebranche’s 


* Op. cit. pp. 71, 72. t+ Op. cit. p. 92. 
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‘ Defence,’ and some subsequent replies and defences.” These 
are just remarks, and they are followed by an account of 
Arnauld’s scheme, then little known in Great Britain. It 
might have been expected that the Scotch philosopher should 
have bestowed high applause, and exulted in the utterance, a 
hundred years before his day, of a doctrine concerning per- 
ception which so closely approached his own, and which has 
given direction to all following systems in England and Ame- 
rica. And he certainly says all that a very observant reader 
needs in order to make this inference; yet in such a way as 
to draw undue attention to some of Arnauld’s nomenclature, 
which savoured of a former system. “ Arnauld,” says he, 
“has employed the whole of his sixth chapter to shew that 
those ways of speaking, common among philosophers, to wit, 
‘that we perceive not things immediately ; that it is their 
ideas that are the immeditae objects of our thoughts; that 
it is in the idea of every thing that we perceive its pro- 
perties ;’ are not to be rejected, but are true when rightly 
understood. He labours to reconcile these expressions to his 
own definition of ideas, by observing, that every perception 
and every thought is necessarily conscious of itself and reflects 
upon itself; and that by this consciousness and reflection, it 
is its own immediate object. Whence he infers, that the idea 
—that is, the perception—is the immediate object of percep- 
tion.” * We shall not interrupt our recital any further than 
to say, what the definitions above will substantiate, that this 
is a very insufficient and unguarded representation of Ar- 
nauld’s theory. Sir William Hamilton, in his annotations, to 
a certain extent confirms the censure of Reid. “ Arnauld,” 
says he, “did not allow that perceptions and ideas are really 
or numerically distinguished,—. e., as one thing from another 
thing ; not even that they are modally distinguished,—. ¢., as 
a thing from its mode. He maintained that they are reall 

identical, and only rationally discriminated as viewed in dif- 
ferent relations; the indivisible mental modification being 
called a perception, by reference to the mind or thinking sub- 
ject,—an idea, by reference to the mediate object or thing 
thought.” We have given enough from Arnauld himself to 
shew that it is only the latter half of this statement which 
adequately represents him. He everywhere declares percep- 
tion, thinking, cognizance and idea, to indicate one and the 
same function of the subject. Other judgments of Sir William 
are the following :—‘“ Arnauld’s was indeed the opinion which 
latterly prevailed in the Cartesian schools. Leibnitz, like Ar- 
nauld, regarded ideas, notions, representations, as mere modi- 


* Reid's Essays, chap. v. § 5. 
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fications of the mind (what by his disciples were called material 
ideas, like the cerebral ideas of Descartes, are out of the ques- 
tion), and no cruder opinion than this has ever subsequently 
found a footing in any of the German systems.” And else- 
where: “ Reid’s discontent with Arnauld’s opinion—an opi- 
nion which is stated with great perspicuity by its author— 
may be used as an argument to shew that his own doctrine is, 
however ambiguous, that of intuitive or immediate perception. 
Arnauld’s theory is identical with the finer form of represen- 
tative or mediate perception, and the difficulties of that doc- 
trine were not overlooked by his great antagonist.” Stewart, 
with a more liberal construction of his author, says: “ Anthony 
Arnauld farther held, that ‘ Material things are perceived 
immediately by the mind, without the intervention of ideas.’ 
In this respect his doctrine coincided exactly with that of 
Reid.” * 

The strictures of Reid and Hamilton have not escaped the 
notice of French metaphysicians, who have stood up for the 
honour of their countrymen. Among these we may cite M. 
Jourdain: “Notwithstanding the inexhaustible resources,” 
says he, “of an argumentation always subtile and sometimes 
eloquent, Malebranche did not. succeed in proving that be- 
tween objects and the mind there are interposed any distinct 
images of our perceptions, and the contrary thesis was estab- 
lished by his antagonist with conclusive evidence; so that 
about a century before the publication of Thomas Reid’s 
‘Inquiry,’ Arnauld had not only suspected, but developed, 
sustained, and invincibly demonstrated the very theory which 
has caused the success and glory of the Scottish school. For 
what is it that the Scotch say, from Reid to Hamilton? That 
we take cognizance of bodies immediately and in themselves. 
And what ground do they take in support of this opinion ? 
That in the fact of external perception, we have no conscious- 
ness, in addition to the very notion of material reality, of any 
intermediate notion which could have representative species 
for its object. Now both conclusion and argument belong to 
the ‘ Traité des Idées.’ Others have reproduced the analyses 
of the French philosopher, but without surpassing them, and 
his doctrine, perhaps clothed in less severe forms, has been on 
the whole quite faithfully exhibited. It is for this reason that 
we have never been able to comprehend how the leader of the 
Scottish school, with Arnauld’s book under his eyes, could 
ever have written the following lines: ‘Malebranche and 
Arnauld both professed the universally received doctrine, that 
‘we do not perceive material things immediately ; that only the. 


* Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. i. p. 80. 
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ideas of these are the immediate objects of our thoughts, and 
that it is in the idea of a thing that we perceive its properties.’ 
And again: ‘It would be wrong to conclude from the pre- 
ceding remarks, that Arnauld denied without restriction the 
existence of ideas, and unreservedly adopted the opinion of 
the vulgar, which recognizes no object of perception but the 
external object. He does not leave the beaten road at this 
point, and what he tears down with one hand, he builds up 
with the other. In these two passages,” continues M. Jour- 
dain, “ Reid takes the reverse of truth. We do not question 
his good faith; but does not his own countryman Thomas 
Brown find reason to censure his grave errors in history, and 
his disposition to raise phantoms that he may have the plea- 
sure of contending with them?” “It is just to say that M. 
Hamilton has relieved Reid from a part of the reproaches 
which Brown bestows on him in this regard.” * 

But something was needed more exact and searching than 
these assertions on one side and denials on the other; this is 
supposed to be afforded by Sir William Hamilton in that 
memorable article of the Edinburgh Review in which he gave 
the coup de grace to Brown. But there have prevailed such 
ignorance in some, and such indifference in others, in regard 
to Arnauld’s opinions, that this abstruse passage in one of the 
subtlest writers of our day has perhaps awakened less atten- 
tion in its original position than it will do in an extract. It 
will be remembered that he is there engaged upon the philo- 
sophy of perception, in treating of which he ascribes to Reid 
an error of omission in not discriminating intuitive from re- 
presentative knowledge. In justifying this judgment, he 
begins by generalizing the possible forms, under which the 
hypothesis of a representative perception can be realized, and 
reduces these to three: “1. The representative object not a 
modification of mind. 2. The representative object a modifi- 
cation of mind, dependent for its apprehension, but not for its 
existence, on the act of consciousness. 3. The representative 
object a modification of mind, non-existent out of conscious- 
ness ;—the idea and its perception only different relations of 
an act (state) really identical.” The third of these will arrest 
attention, as that which applies to Arnauld. The passage 
which relates particularly to this point is too curious and 
instructive to be omitted here. 


Immediate Perception. 


“In regard to ARNAULD,” says Sir William, “ the question is 
not, as in relation to the others, whether Reid conceives him to 
maintain a form of the ideal theory, which he rejects, but whether 
Reid admits Arnauld’s opinion on perception and his own to be 
* Logique de Port Royal, Ed. Jourdain. Paris, 1846. Pp. xxx. sqq. 
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identical. ‘To these authors, says Dr Brown, ‘ whose opinions on 
the subject of perception Dr Reid has misconceived, I may add one, 
whom even he himself allows to have shaken off the ideal system, and 
to have considered the idea and the perception as not distinct but 
the same, a modification of the mind and nothing more. I allude 
to the celebrated Jansenist writer, Arnauld, who maintains this 
doctrine as expressly as Dr Reid himself, and makes it the foundation 
of his argument in his controversy with Malebranche. (Lecture 
xxvii., p. 173.) If this statement be not untrue, then is Dr Brown’s 
interpretation of Reid himself correct. A representative percep- 
tion, under its third and simplest modification, is held by Arnauld 
as by Brown ; and his exposition is so clear and articulate, that all 
essential misconception of his doctrine is precluded. In these cir- 
cumstances, if Reid avows the identity of Arnauld’s opinion and his 
own, this avowal is tantamount to a declaration that his peculiar 
doctrine of perception is a scheme of representation ; whereas, on 
the contrary, if he signalise the contrast of their two opinions, he 
clearly evinces the radical antithesis—and his sense of the radical 
antithesis—of the doctrine of intuition, to every, even the simplest 
form of the hypothesis of representation. And this last he does. 

“ Tt cannot be maintained that Reid admits a philosopher to hold 
an opinion convertible with his, whom he states:—‘ To profess the 
doctrine universally received, that we perceive not material things im- 
mediately—that it is their ideas which are the immediate objects of our 
thoughts—and that it is in the idea of everything that we perceive tts 
properties. This fundamental contrast being established, we may 
safely allow that the radical misconception which caused Reid to 
overlook the difference of our presentative and representative facul- 
ties, caused him likewise to believe that Arnauld had attempted to 
unite two contradictory theories of perception. Not aware that it 
was possible to maintain a doctrine of perception, in which the idea 
was not really distinguished from its cognition, and yet to hold that 
the mind has no immediate knowledge of external things. Reid sup- 
poses, in the first place, that Arnauld, in rejecting the hypothesis of 
ideas as representative entities really distinct from the contempla- 
tive act of perception, coincided with himself in viewing the material 
reality as the immediate object of that act ; and, in the second, that 
Arnauld again deserted that opinion, when, with the philosophers, 
he maintained that the idea or act of the mind representing the 
external reality, and not the external reality itself, was the immediate 
object of perception. But Arnauld’s theory is one and indivisible ; and 
as such, no part of it isidentical with Reid’s. Reid’s confusion, here 
and elsewhere, is explained by the circumstance, that he had never spe- 
culatively conceived the possibility of the simplest modification of the 
representative hypothesis. He saw no medium between rejecting ideas 
as something different from thought, and the doctrine of an immediate 
knowledge of the material object. Neither does Arnauld, as Reid 
supposes, ever assert against Malebranche, ‘ that we perceive external 
things immediately,’ that is, in themselves. Maintaining that all our 
perceptions are modifications essentially representative, Arnauld every 
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where avows that he denies ideas only as existences distinct from the 
act itself of perception. 

“ Reid was therefore wrong, and did Arnauld less than justice, in 
viewing his theory ‘as a weak attempt to reconcile two inconsistent 
doctrines ;’ and he was wrong, and did Arnauld more than justice, 
in supposing that one of these doctrines is not incompatible with his 
own. The detection, however, of this error only tends to manifest 
more clearly, how just, even when under its influence, was Reid’s 
appreciation of the contrast subsisting between his own and Arnauld’s 
opinion, considered as a whole ; and exposes more glaringly Browns 
general misconception of Reid’s philosophy, and his present 
misrepresentation, in affirming that the doctrines of the two phi- 
losophers were identical, and by Reid admitted to be the same.”* 


We have been induced to give this long extract, not only 
from our reverence for Hamilton, and our admiration of the 
characteristic acumen evinced by this particular criticism, but 
because it affords us a fit occasion to hazard a few explana- 
tory remarks upon the nomenclature of Descartes and his im- 
mediate successors. It is observed by Hamilton himself that 
Descartes, Malebranche, Arnauld, Locke, and philosophers in 
general before Reid, employ the term Perception as co-exten- 
sive with Consciousness. It hence appears the more readily 
how any thing before the mind, or in its consciousness, came 
to be denominated a modification of the mind. This must be 
carefully regarded, lest we judge Arnauld too harshly. A 
statement in the history of philosophy, which, though nega- 
tive, is equally important, is that the writers of that day 
rarely predicated activity of the mind’s contemplative percep- 
tions ; so that we do not find certain phrases, which meet us 
on every page of modern works, such as “ the active powers,” 
“the operations of the mind,” or its “acts” or “activities.” 
The question was thus left open, whether the subject or the 
object be active, or whether the action be reciprocal. And 
hence the class of phrases came to be, often harshly substi- 
tuted, which have given occasion to most of this controversy. 
Among these none is more common than “ modification of the 
mind.” If any one is tempted to ask, “ Why did not Arnauld 
cut off all debate, by declaring outright, that between the 
percipient act and the real object, there is nothing inte r; 
We can only reply that such was not the way of speaking in 
that day, and that this would have presupposed the exactness, 
not merely of Reid, but of Hamilton. The writer last named 
has well said, in his notes to Reid, that modes or modifications 
of mind, in the Cartesian school, mean merely what some re- 
cent philosophers express by states of mind, and include both 


* Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1830. The italics are the author's. 
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the active and passive phenomena of the conscious subject.” 
This is deserving of peculiar note. Where we should speak 
of an act, an exercise, an operation of the mind, they, in the 
spirit of their vaunted philosophical scepticism, spoke of the 
mode. modality, or modification of the mind, often expressed 
by the mind’s maniére d’étre; and this included perception, 
thought, feeling, and volition.* To take a single instance out 
of many, from Arnauld’s rejoinder: “ When a thing or a sub- 
stance, remaining substantially the same, is sometimes after 
one manner and sometimes after another, we call that which 
determines it to be after one manner, rather than another, 
maniére détre, modality, or modification; for these three 
terms signify one and the same thing. This will be better 
comprehended by an example. I have a bit of wax in my 
hand, which I make sometimes round, sometimes square, or of 
any other shape; now though this bit of wax remains still 
the same bit of wax, I call its being round, being square, or 
being of any other shape, a maniére d’étre, a modality or a 
modification of this bit of wax. Now, my mind remaining 
the same, thinks sometimes of a number; at other times of a 
square, or of its own body, or of God. It follows, that this 
thinking of a number, a square, one’s own body, or God, are 
so many modes of being, modalities, or modifications of the 
mind. To think of a number or a square, to take notice of a 
number or a square, to have perception of a number or a 
square, are all one and the same thing, differently expressed. 
Since then to think of a number or a square is a modification 
of our mind, it clearly follows that perception of a number or 
a square is also a modification of our mind ; and consequently, 
no one can doubt of my first position, namely, that all our 
perceptions, as is the perception of a number or a square, are 
celiiitiens of our mind.” And he adds, “ When I think of 
a square, my mind is modified by this thought, and the square 
is the object of that modification of my mind which is the thought 
of a square.” t 

This is certainly a nearer approach to the doctrine of Reid, 
Hamilton, and Mansell, than can be found in any writer of the 
seventeenth century ; an approach, which, in spite of unsteady 
language, will appear still more striking, when we examine cer- 
tain other modes of expression occurring in these works. We 
have seen how much importance the incomparable Scottish 
critic attributes to the distinction between presentative and 
representative perception, and how he connects with the latter 
his most serious charge against Arnauld. Is there not a possi- 


* See Malebranche, Recherche de la Verité ; 1. iii., p. ii. chap. 1. 
t+ Defense, pp. 412, 413. 
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bility that we may urge too far inferences from the term 
representation, and thus fix upon the word as used in French, a 
signification more distinct than it ought to bear? Representa- 
tive, as applied to perceptions, is ambiguous. It may mean, 
first, that it puts the object before the mind ; or, secondly, that 
it is vicarious of the object ; in other words, a perception may 
be declared to objectify external nature, in reference to the 
thinking subject, or it may further and more questionably be 
declared to be a modality which stands in the room of the 
external object before the mind. It is a question whether by 
representative modality, Arnauld means more than what the 
Germans denote by Vorstellung ; a term the most general of 
all those which indicate the presence of anything in conscious- 
ness ; and which is put as well for the Act des Vorstellens, as 
for das Vorgestellte selbst. Let us observe Arnauld’s use of 
the term. Malebranche denied that “ the perceptions which 
our minds have of objects are essentially representative of 
those objects.”* In his view perception had no objectifying 
virtue, and required an intermediate entity or idea. He 
further charged, that according to Arnauld, we do not see 
bodies, but only ourselves. ‘“ Can any one imagine me to 
teach,” replies Arnauld, “ that we do not see bodies, and that 
we see ourselves only, or that we see only the modalities of the 
mind, when I actually teach that these modalities of our 
mind, that is the perceptions which we have of bodies, are 
essentially representative of bodies ; [which he now expounds 
thus] that it is these whereby owr mind percewes bodies ; that 
they are the formal cause which makes our mind perceive 
bodies, knowing at the same time that it perceives them, 
because it is the property of the intelligent being to be conscia 
sue operationis.”+ This representation, however awkward 
the term may be, agrees with the definition of the schoolmen : 
Conceptus sunt signa formalia rerum. And this pipes re 
is distinguished from proper representation, in the following 
passage from a writer whom he does not name: “ Siquidem 
idee rerum formaliter sunt earum perceptiones, nec per intui- 
tum ab idea diversum res ut in hac expressa videtur, sed 
per imaginem, seu ideam, formaliter res ipsa percipitur : 
quamvis idea reflexé cognosci, et ita perceptions perceptio 
dari possit.”t 

Immediate perception of the external object is not asserted 
by Arnauld, in that unembarrassed and unequivocal manner 
which satisfies Hamilton ; but neither is it so asserted by Reid ; 
for Hamilton speaks of “the vacillating doctrine of perception 
held by Reid himself.” Let us, however, give the great Sor- 


* Defense, p. 409. + Op. cit., p. 421. t Op. cit., 415, 
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bonnist all the credit of an approximation, which remained 
unique, until the days of Reid.* Let the following remarkable 
assage be considered, which relates to the dictum that when I 
look at the sun, it is the intelligible, and not the real sun, 
which I perceive: “ As we may say that whatsoever is in our 
mind objectively is there intelligibly, we may in the same sense 
say that what I see ¢mmediately, when I turn my eyes towards 
the sun, is the sol intelligibilis, provided we intend by this no 
more than my idea of the sun, which is not at all distinguished 
from my perception, and if we are careful not to add, that I 
see nothing but the intelligible sun ; for though I see imme- 
diately this intelligible sun by the virtual reflection which I have 
of my perception, I do not stop at this ; but this same percep- 
tion, in which I see the intelligible sun, makes me at the same 
time see the material sun which God created.” t 
The incidental statement, in one of these extracts, that con- 
sciousness accompanies mental acts, brings to our remembrance 
Sir William Hamilton’s arch remark, that the Greeks were 
happy in not having the term; and also his discontent with 
Reid, for “ discriminating consciousness as a special faculty.” 
Arnauld, as a quasi Cartesian, could not deviate on that side. 
As we have quoted before, “It is the property of the intelli- 
gent being, to be conscia sue operationis.” And more fully: 
“There is reason to believe that in creating the human soul 
God gave it the idea of itself, and that it is perhaps this 
thought of itself which constitutes its essence ; for, as I have 
said elsewhere, nothing seems more essential to mind than that 
consciousness, or internal sentiment of itself, which the Latins 
more felicitously call esse sui consciam.”t Amidst all the 
infelicities of nomenclature which Arnauld borrowed from the 
reigning school, he sometimes expresses himself in such a way 
as to fix in us the belief, that when he speaks of the modifica- 
tion of mind, called Perception, as in any sense itself the object 
of thought, he means little more than that we are conscious of 
the perceiving act. This opinion, which we express with hesi- 
tation, derives colour from the following passage: “—What- 
soever it be that 1 know—I know that I know, by a certain vir- 
tual reflection which accompanies all my thoughts—I therefore 
know myself in knowing all other things. And in fact, it is 
herein principally, as it seems to me, that we have to distin- 
guish intelligent beings from those which are not such, that the 
oe sunt conscia sui et sue operationis, and the latter are 
not.” 
After this tedious investigation, we beg leave to sum up the 


* Buffier. + Vraies et Fausses Idées, p. 92; partly quoted antea. 
t V. et F. Idées, p. 246. § V. et F. Idées. p. 34. 
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result in a series of particulars. We seem to have discovered, 
then, 

1. That, according to Arnauld, there are no representative 
entities, distinct from the external thing, such as are called 
ideas, 

2. That he held the only ideas of external objects to be our 
perceptions of them. 

3. That thus, as against the prevalent tenet of the schools, 
Arnauld is an assertor of the great truth now universally 
believed. 

4. That in Arnauld’s opinion, the mind takes cognisance of 
every perception, at the instant of its occurrence ; and this by 
the very constitution of its nature. 

5. That Arnauld considers the mind’s perception to have for 
its direct object the external reality ; but that this perception 
is itself at the same time the object of cognition, by what we 
should now call Consciousness, but what he calls Virtual Re- 
flection. 

6 That the language of Arnauld, if strictly interpreted, 
often does injustice to his opinion, causing him to appear more 
remote from the truth than he really is; and that this is es- 
pecially true in regard to his constantly calling Perception a 
modification, and not an act of mind. 

7. That, omitting lesser points in which they differ, there is 
remarkable consent between the three great masters, Arnauld, 
Reid, and Hamilton. 

8. That if to Hamilton belongs the honour of having given 
a precision and completness to the true doctrine of 

erception, the praise is no less due to Arnauld of having first 
given it enunciation. 

Having thus put it within the power of the reader to judge 
from Arnauld’s own statements what was his doctrine as to 
sensible perception, and how far he deserves to be named 
among the precursors of Reid and Hamilton, we desire to 
spend a short time in examining the subsequent progress of 
analysis in this direction, and the bearing of certain funda- 
mental discoveries upon the progress of philosophy in general. 

The unpopularity of the religious party to which Arnauld 
belonged forbade his being frequently named in high circles as 
an authority, even when his reasonings were producing their 
effect upon certain leading minds. He was a Jansenist, indeed 
he was their theological champion ; and hence Buffier, while 
borrowing his opinions, allows jesuitical prejudice to betray 
him into condemnation “with faint praise.” To Buffier is 
ascribed by Stewart* the earliest exact enunciation of a distinc- 
tion which he then quotes in the very words of Arnauld.t “It 

* Elements, Note to Part I. chap. iv. § 2. 
+ See Hamilton’s Notes to Reid, chap. v. 
VOL. VIIL—NO. XXX. 
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affords,” says Stewart himself, “a remarkable illustration of the 
- force of prejudice, that Buffier, a learned and most able Jesuit, 
should have been so far influenced by the hatred of his order 
to the Jansenists, as to distinguish the Port Royal Logic with 
the cold approbation of being ‘a judicious compilation from 
former works on the same subject.’”* Dr Reid was therefore 
warranted in citing Arnauld, to the neglect of the other, though 
it is matter of record that Buffier was translated for the very 
purpose of annoying Reid, and was thus brought into undue 
prominence before the British public. His work on First 
Truths is of high value, as a real contribution to tne great 
question of our age. Voltaire was not wrong in declaring him 
to be the only Jesuit who ever put a reasonable philosophy 
into his works. How indistinct have been the views of French 
writers generally upon the connection of the several great 
masters, may be seen in the remark of Professor Bouillier of 
Lyons, upon the passage indicated above as borrowed from 
Arnauld: “ Most scholastic philosophers, and even the Carte- 
sians, had considered ideas as something intermediate between 
the mind which knows and the object known. Locke fell into 
the same error. Reid claims it as his principal merit, to have 
refuted this theory, and shewn that ideas are nothing distin- 
guishable from the knowing mind. Father Buffier had already — 
acquired this merit, by defining ideas to be simple modifications 
of the mind. Howisit, then, that Reid does not cite him along 
with Arnauld among philosophers who before himself attacked 
the legitimacy of what is called the ideal theory?’t This 
question has been already answered. 

The services of Reid, in applying the principles of Bacon to 
the phenomena of thought, are only beginning to be esteemed 
at their due value. Omitting intermediate names, we would 
mark the great points of advancement by those of ARNAULD, 
Reip, and Hamitton. The moments of Reid’s discovery have 
not been noted in a more masterly manner by any than by 
Samuel Tyler, LL.D., in his Discourse on the Baconian Philo- 
sophy ; in which he shews that his merit resides in his having 
made it clear, that, from his very constitution, man cannot but 
believe in the reality of whatever is clearly attested by the 
senses ; as well as whatever is distinctly remembered ;—that, 
further, he cannot but believe that like causes will produce like 
effects, and that the future will be as the past.~ And in 
another treatise the same acute and perspicuous philosopher, 
in regard to our topic of Perception, has expressed the relation 


* First Preliminary Dissertation, p 81. 
+ CEuvres de Buffier, ed. 1843, p. 187. 
$ Discourse of the Baconian Philosophy. By Samuel Tyler, LL.D., pp. 261, ff. 
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of Hamilton to Reid in terms equally comprehensive and 
exact. “In the act of sensible perception,” says Dr Tyler, 
“we are, equally and at the same time, and in the same indi- 
visible act of consciousness, cognizant of ourselves as a per- 
ceiving subject and of an external reality as the object per- 
ceived, which are apprehended as a synthesis inseparable in the 
cognition, but contrasted to each other in the concept as two 
distinct existences. All this is incontestably the deliverance 
of consciousness in the act of sensible perception. This all 
philosophers without exception admit as a fact. But then all, 
until Reid, deny the truth of the deliverance. They maintain 
that we only perceive representations within ourselves, and by 
a perpetual illusion we mistake these representations for the 
external realities. And Reid did not fully extricate himself 
from the trammels of this opinion. For while he repudiated 
the notion, that we perceive representations distinct from the 
mind though within the mind, he fell into the error, that we are 
only conscious of certain changes in ourselves which suggest 
the external reality. But Sir William Hamilton has, by the 
most masterly subtlety of analysis, incontestably shewn, that 
we are directly conscious of the external objects themselves, 
according to the belief universal in the common sense of man- 
kind.” With our ample citations before him, the reader will 
judge whether Arnauld is very far behind Reid, in their com- 
mon inferiority to Hamilton. 

Although at the present time no great constructive genius 
is making himself felt in shaping the opinions of the philoso- 
phical world, there are tendeneies propagated by past investi- 
gations, which awaken hope of something more healthful. 
Instead of the leaning towards sceptical idealism, we observe 
everywhere an increasing disposition to settle upon those con- 
clusions of which mankind, even in its unlettered portions, 
has had a catholic faith. Such is the manifest bearing of all 
inquiries like those of Reid and Hamilton. Such is the sig- 
nificancy, likewise, of all those studies which have to do with 
truths of intuition. There is thus opened a prospect into a 
wide field of inquiry as to those cognitions which are universal, 
immediate, necessary ; @ description which will include 
not merely our knowledge of the external world, but all such 
knowledge as is primary and underived from ratiocination, or 
any other intermediate process. The degree of limitation 
given to this field of immediate knowledge will always go far 
towards defining the ground of any philosopher or school. 
While the adventurous scepticism of the seventeenth century 
narrowed first-truths to the very smallest number, the equally 
adventurous rationalism of the nineteenth has led the German 
schools, even when disagreeing on other points, to enlarge the 
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scope of Reason, in its higher designation. Philological 
- causes, themselves consequent on original peculiarities of 
notion, sometimes in turn react powerfully upon psychology. 
To this we have often been disposed to ascribe the tenacity 
with which all sects of thinking in Germany cling to the 
radical distinction between Understanding and Reason. These 
terms do not bring up to the English mind the same associa- 
tions which a German has with Verstand and Vernunft. For 
example, the latter of these words has no kindred with trains of 
ratiocination, as has the English verb to reason. Reason, in 
the recent philosophy, imports the highest, deepest, widest 
intuition. Just at this point of certainty, immediateness, and 
necessity, this connects itself with all other kinds of knowledge 
which are founded on neither experience nor reasoning. There 
can be little question, we think, that Coleridge, in the Bio- 
graphia, the “Friend,” and the “ Aids to Reflection,” first 
drew the English and American mind to consider this dis- 
tinction ; the reception or rejection of which, as the grand 
basis of philosophy, serves to mark the line between the two 
conflicting hosts. Well do we remember the zeal and enthu- 
siasm with which, many years ago, we heard Mr Marsh, after- 
wards President Marsh, of Vermont, expound and vindicate 
these views, then so novel. Coleridge, following Jacobi and 
Hemsterhuis, defined Reason as “ an organ bearing the 
same relation to spiritual objects, the Universal, the Eternal, 
and the Necessary, as the eye bears to material and contin- 
gent phenomena.”* This falls in well with our collation of 
Perception with Intuition, whether narrowly or widely taken. 
The relation of truth to mind is sublime, and is indicated by 
the Scriptural figure of Light. In the last resort, all our know- 
ledge must be immediate ; for any truth clearly presented to 
an intelligent mind is self-evident ; no foreign evidence is re- 
quired. Suppose the given truth is not clearly before the mind; 
it may be so presented by ratiocination, that is, by the sugges- 
tion of intermediate propositions ; but when once so presented, 
it shines by its own light. At this point, therefore, our cogni- 
zance of the truth is immediate, and ede differs nothing from 
intuition or from sensible perception. In other words, (as we 
were taught by the wisest of our masters in youth), the evidence 
of all truth, when clearly presented to the judgment, is in itself, 
and the use of proof or foreign evidence is to bring it fairl 
before the mind. Toa mind capable of comprehending a trut 
in all its relations, that truth must be self-evident; and, there- 
fore, to the supreme reason all truths are self-evident. There 
are certain principles, however, which neither require nor brook 
the allegation of proof. These fall within the range of imme- 
* Aids to Reflection, ed. Marsh, p. 308. 
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diate vision. The wholesome tendency of these simple doc- 
trines is to encourage our constitutional confidence in our own 
faculties. We may conceive of a being so constituted that his 
faculties should uniformly deceive him; but, by the very hypo- 
thesis, such a being could never detect the flaw in his own 
constitution ; and nothing can be conceived more unreasonable 
than the existence of such a being. Before we erect into a new 
faculty that energy of the mind which accepts truth instanta- 
neously and necessarily, we must consider well whether its 
actings in view of truth are not identical with those which ter- 
minate our trains of ratiocination. What is reasoning, but a 
distinct noticing of the relations which subsist between certain 
truths? Of certain truths our knowledge is immediate ; we 
believe them as soon as they are presented to the mind. But 
there are other truths, which seem not clearly such, until 
viewed in connection with truths already known ; but which, 
thus viewed, shine by their own light no less than the others. 
The only difference between the intuitive and the ratiocinative 
judgment is, that in the one we perceive a truth at once, and in 
the other we do not perceive it till other truths are presented ; 
when this is done, the determination is as direct and necessary 
as the other. ; 

The same may be made apparent in the logical process. In 
any valid syllogism, the major and minor being admitted, the 
conclusion follows, and that instanter. Nothing can be inter- 
posed, or conceived to be interposed. Only let the terms be 
comprehended, and the formula be just as to mood and figure, 
and the conclusion is immediate and inevitable. There is no 
distinction appreciable at this point between ratiocinative judg- 
ment and intuition. Suppose, after having gone thus far, you 
should be challenged to»make the case plainer, and to shew 
why you so concluded ; it would be impossible for you to reply 
in any but one of these two ways, either to make the terms 
more intelligible, or to justify the logical process. But this last 
is not different from a bare reassertion of this apodeictic judg- 
ment of the understanding—may we not say, the reason? 
Hence my assent to the conclusion of a syllogism is as imme- 
diate, nay, when thus insulated, as unreasoning, as my acqui- 
escence in the external reality of a material world. We are 
not quite sure that this was in the mind of Kant, when he wrote 
thus, in his section on “ Pure Reason as the Seat of the Trans- 
cendental Illusory Appearance :”—“ In every syllogism I first 
cogitate a rule (the major) by means of the understanding. 
In the next place I subsume a cognition under'the condition 
of the rule (and this is the minor) by means of the judgment. 
And finally, I determine my cognition by means of the predi- 
cate of the rule (this is conclusio) ; consequently, I determine 
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it @ priori by means of the reason.”* The point to be observed 
is, how remarkably an extended inquiry into the law of eogni- 
tion reduces the varieties of knowing, and strengthens the con- 
fidence which we repose in our own faculties. Inasmuch as all 
trains of ratiocination may be arrayed and verified in the shape 
of syllogisms, it follows that all the conclusive determinations 
of reasoning are equally immediate and necessary as the asser- 
tions of consciousness. Neither intuitive nor ratiocinative 
reason (sit venia verbo) can vaunt one against the other. The 
immediateness and absolute necessity of successive determina- 
tions in reasoning go to reduce them to the same condition 
with pure intuitions. That is to say, in the ultimate tribunal, 
when the judgment, as by a flash, gives forth decree, the pro- 
bative force of argumentation results from a clear, instant, un- 
avoidable, assertory conclusion: the premises being so and so— 
the conclusion is so and so—immediately and irresistibly. And 
we crave to know, why (as Kant seems to admit) this is not a 
determination of reason; in which case, one of the chief grounds 
of distinction between the understanding and the reason is 
taken away. 


Art. III.—On the Authorised Version of the New Testament 
in connection with some recent to for ite revision. 
By Ricnarp Cueyevix Trencu, D.D., Dean of Westminster, 
Author of “ Synonymes of the New Testament,” ‘“ The 
Study of Words,” “The English Language, Past and Pre- 
sent, “The Lessons in Proverbs,” “Sermons,” “Poems,” 
“Calderon,” &c. London: 1858, Pp. 146. 8vo.t 


In closing our review of Mr Sawyer’s new “ New Testament,” 
we quoted him as claiming to have forestalled nearly all the 
new suggestions of Dean Trench, and undertovk to shew, at 
some convenient season, the extraordinary difference between 
their methods of improving on the common version. Who and 
what Trench is, and how entitled to be heard as an authority 
in this case, if it were not known already to the great mass of 
our readers, might be gathered from the title of the book be- 
fore us. His position at the head of the chapter of West- 
minster Abbey implies not only the esteem in which he was 
held by the appointing power, but a reputation previously ac- 
quired and established in the Church of England ; and still 
* Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason ; Meiklejohn’s transl., p. 215. ' 
+ The materials contained in Dean Trench’s excellent work, are, in our 
judgment, amply sufficient to sustain a more decided conclusion in favour of 


the necessity and desirableness of a revision than he himself advocated, or than 
his reviewer here sanctions.--(Hdit. B. § F. E. Review.) 
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further back, a finished academical training in one of the 
great universities. The fruits of this training, and the causes 
of this reputation, are unambiguously indicated ny woe subjects 
of his previous works, including those upon the Parables and 
Miracles, though not here specified, except by an etcetera. 
The very titles of these publications will sufficiently define the 
field of his successful labours, as including Scriptural inter- 
pretation, general religious teaching, poetry, the history and 
structure of the English language, and the nice distinctions of 
New Testament Greek usage. It would certainly be difficult 
to trace a course of study and of authorship met py 
adapted to prepare a man for aiding, both by cou and by 
act, in the responsible and delicate attempt to solve the pro- 
blem now so generally interesting, as to the proper mode of 
dealing with our venerable English version. at is here re- 
quired is not a high degree of any one qualification, but a rare 
concurrence or coincidence of many, corresponding to the 
multiform and complex difficulties of the question to be 
settled. No amount of Greek ur Hebrew learning, or of mere 
sense, whether common or uncommon, or of personal religion 
and the best intentions, can supply the place in this emergency, 
of that refinement and almost instinctive sensibility of taste 
which is the joint product of a happy mental constitution and 
the rarest opportunities of culture, not scholastic merely, but 
professional and social. There are, no doubt, men who think 
themselves sufficient for the work in question, without any 
such diversified and complex preparation ; but its usefulness, 
if not its absolute necessity, will be conceded by all who have 
themselves enjoyed the humblest measure of such varied cul- 
ture. A strong proof, because a natural effect, of its posses- 
sion in the case of Dr Trench, is his remarkable modesty, and 
freedom from all arrogance, even in discussing matters as to 
which he would require no apology for speaking with authority. 
Another mark of many-sided culture, as distinguished from 
pedantic, pedagogical excess in one direction and proportionate 
deficiency in others, is the absence of all overweening fondness 
for the antique, which is no less evident, though more surpris- 
ing, because rarer in the class of scholars represented by him, 
than the absence of that swaggering contempt for what is old, 
and that exclusive deference for what is just now in fashion 
or in bloom, which savours more of ignorance than even of 
partial or distorted cultivation. Closely connected with this 
general attribute of Dr Trench’s mind and writings is a special 
moderation and exemption from extreme views in relation to 
the English Bible. hile he treats its very errors with a 
filial reverence and tenderness, in striking contrast with the 
slashing and dogmatical depreciation of its very excellencies 
elsewhere, he is so far from denying the necessity and lawful- 
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ness of doing something to improve the common version, that 
the volume now before us is expressly meant to shew, or rather 
' to inquire, how it may be most efficiently and safely done. 

The tone of the Preface must conciliate every cultivated 
reader by its mingled modesty and candour, as well as by its 
curious felicity of phrase, as when it speaks of some things as 
already escaping the confusion of manuscript and assuming 
the painful clearness of print, an expression which must come 
home to the business and bosom of every one who ever read a 
proof-sheet. We think, however, that most readers will dissent 
from Dr Trench’s condemnation of his own arrangement, even 
as compared with that of Dr Scholefield’s “ Hints for an Im- 
proved Translation of the New Testament,” and feel that what 
he had to say could scarcely have been better put together. 

The first chapter is preliminary, and intended to guard 
against the errors which too frequently accompany and mar 
all propositions to improve the common version. Such are, 
on the one hand, too exclusive a regard for settled habits and 
associations, as the ultimate criterion or test, which must of 
course condemn all innovation, whether good or bad, gratui- 
tous or necessary ; and, on the other hand, a coarse indiffer- 
ence to all the claims of long prescription and antique peculi- 
arity ; both which extremes the author, with a creditable, 
though unnecessary caution, most explicitly repudiates. 

The subject of the second chapter is “the English of our 
version,” which is characterised under the two-fold aspect of 
lexicography and grammar. In reference to the first of these, 
the author praises the delectus verborum, the equal freedom 
from vulgarity and pedantry, undue familiarity and strange- 
ness, and the happy mixture of Latin and Anglo-Saxon vo- 
cables. When he speaks of the Rhemish translators as having 
“ put off their loyalty to the English language, with their loy- 
alty to the English crown,” because they use such forms as 
“odible,” “impudicity,” “longanimity,” ‘“ coinquinations,” 
“ commessations,” “ contristate,’ “ agnition,” “ suasible,” “ do- 
mesticals,” “repropritiate,” or prefer such as “incredulity,” 
“precursor,” “dominator,” “ cogitation,” and “ fraternity,” to 
“unbelief,” “forerunner,” “lord, “thought,” and “ brother- 
hood,” he did not know that this proceeding is now sanctioned, 
and more fully carried out, by “ the greatest work of this” or 
any other age! The opposite extreme he exemplifies by 
quoting from Sir John Cheke’s version of Matthew,such Anglo- 
Saxonisms as “ hundreder” (centurion), ‘‘ gainbirth” (regener- 
ation), and “ freshman” (proselyte). 

Another merit of the English Bible, recognised by Dr 
Trench, is its careful retention of the most felicitous expres- 
sions found in older versions, and especially in Tyndale’s ; for 
example, “ turned to flight the armies of the aliens,” “ author 
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and finisher of our faith,” while they introduced others of their 
own, such as “the prince of life,” “the captain of our salva- 
tion,” the “sin that doth so easily beset us ;” all which he re- 
gards as having now become, on account of their beauty and 
fitness, “household words,” and fixed utterances of the re- 
ligious life of the English people, but all which he will no 
doubt grieve to find uandeli changed in the American New 
Testament. We may add, that we should have been glad to 
see connected with the author’s just praise of the common 
version, as to this point, a distinct admission of the fact that it 
has copied Tyndale, when it ought to have amended him some- 
times. 

Dr Trench defends the common version from some charges 
of inaccuracy in the use of words, by shewing that the usage of 
the language has since changed ; for instance, that to “take 
thought” means to be solicitous or anxious, not only in Matt. 
vi. 25, but in Bacon and Shakspeare; that to “cumber” 
means to vex, annoy, and injure, not only in Luke xiii. 7, but 
in Shakspeare and Spenser ; that “devotions” is a concrete 
term, not only in Acts xvii. 23, but in Sir Philip Sidney’s 
“ Arcadia ;” that “ church” is applied to heathen temples, not 
only in Acts xix. 37, but in Holland’s “ Pliny,” and to that of 
Jerusalem, in Sir John Cheke’s version of Matt. xxvii. 51; 
that in old English, “carriages” means “baggage;” “ en- 
deavour,” the most earnest energetic effort ; “ nephews,” lineal 
descendants, as he proves from Hooker and from Holland, who 
expressly says, “their nephews, to wit, the children of their 
sons mm | daughters.” This last fact had escaped even so accu- 
rate a scholar as the late Professor Blunt, who, in his “ Church 
of the First Three Centuries,” says (with reference to 1 Tim. 
v. 4), “not children only, but even nephews, were expected to 
support their aged relations.” 

In favour of revision, at least so far as to exclude words 
which have wholly changed their meaning, Dr Trench shews 
that the authors of our version did the same, as when they 
substituted “separate” for “ depart” (Rom. viii. 39), though the 
same word was not changed to “do part” in the marriage 
service (“till death us depart”) before the year 1661. On the 
same principle they substituted “ robbery” for “ bribery” (Matt. 
xxiii. 25), and “hurtful” for “noisome” (1 Tim. vi. 9), which 
were formerly synonymous; and Trench complains that the 
latter substitution was not carried out in other places, on the 
ground that “noisome” now suggests the idea of something 
offensive or disgusting, which may possibly arise from some 
confusion of a similar word (“ nauseous”) with the true syno- 
nyme (“noxious”). He notes the same inconsistency or incom- 
pleteness in the retention of the equivocal phrase “ by-and-by,” 
in four places, while they have exchanged it in all others 
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for the unambiguous “immediately ” or “ straightway.” Other 
examples of the same thing are “ Easter,” retained in one 
place (Acts xii. 4), “ grudging,” in the old sense of murmuring, 
complaining (1 Peter iv. 9), and “Jewry” for “ Judea” in two 
cases (Luke xxiii. 5, John vii. 1). 

Dr Trench’s rule in reference to old words is, that only such 
should be expunged as now convey a false idea to the vast 
majority of readers, or none at all. Such are “taches,” 
“ouches,” “bolted,” “ear” (in the sense of plough, arare), 
“ daysman” (in that of pol at Such words are described 
by our author as dark even to scholars, where their scholarship 
is rather in Latin and Greek than in early English; but he 
adds that they are almost entirely confined to the Old Testa- 
ment. Their omission, in case of actual revision, would pro- 
bably be regretted only by those to whom omne ignotum pro 
magnifico est, or those whose love of mystery takes pleasure even 
in the unintelligible, like oneof Edward Irving’s prophets whom 
we heard interrupting his majestic reading of the thirty-ninth 
of Exodus, by crying out, “O, ye people, ye people, ye people 
of the Lord! Yehave not the ouches, ye have not the ouches ! 
Ye must have them, ye must have them!” With this kind of 
archaism it is clear that Dean Trench feels no sympathy what- 
ever, and that if the way were opened for a cautious and tem- 
perate revision, such as he afterwards proposes, he would not 
be much impeded by the cry from any quarter that we “ must 
have the ouches.” 

On the other hand, our author utterly repudiates thefavourite 
rule and practice of revisionists and versionists, according to 
which a word must be expunged if not now in common use, 
though perfectly intelligible to the plainest reader, and main- 
tains that this antique phraseology is not an evil but a good, 
“ shedding round the sacred volume the reverence of age; re- 

moving it from the ignoble associations which will often cleave 
to the language of the day” . . “just as there is a 
sense of fitness which dictates that the architecture of a church 
should be different from that of a house,” (p. 36). For our 
own part, we can scarcely believe that those who take the other 
course have ever asked themselves distinctly upon what ground 
old words, still universally intelligible, are to be rejected. To 
condemn them for the simple reason that they are old, is as 
cruel and uncivilised, in point of taste, as the practice of those 
savages, who put their aged relatives to death, is in social life 
and morals. It is no new thing, however, as we learn from 
Dean Trench, that Symonds thought “ clean escaped,” (2 Pet. 
ii. 18), avery low expression ; tiat Wemyss expunged as obso- 
lete such words as “ straightway,” * haply,” “twain,” “athirst,” 

“ wax,” “lack,” “ensample,” “jeopardy,” “garner,” “passion ;” 
and that Purver (in 1764) denounced as “ clownish, barbarous, 
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base, hard, technical, misapplied, or new coined,” many hun- 
‘dreds of words, among which are “ beguile,” “boisterous,” 
“ lineage,” “ perseverance,” “ potentate,” “ remit,” “ seducers,” 
“shorn,” “ swerved,” “ vigilant,” “ unloose,” “unction,” “ vo- 
cation.” 

Besides the reverence due to still intelligible archaisms, and 
the endless diversity of taste and judgment among those who 
would reform them, the least refined being commonly the most 
fastidious, our author deprecates the modernising process on 
another ground, to wit, “that our translation would be no 
longer of a piece, not any more one web and woof, but in part 
English of the seventeenth century, and in part English of the 
nineteenth.” We hardly know indeed the value of this homo- 
geneousness, until we see it marred by such darning and patch- 
ing as distinguish almost every modern “improved version.” 
The examples which the author cites (such as “impending 
vengeance” for “wrath to come,” “unchaste and immodest 

tifications” for “chambering and wantonness,” Campbell’s 
cotch paraphrase of Mark vi. 19, 20, and even the American 
Baptist monstrosity, “that in the name of Jesus every knee 
should bend, of heavenlies and of earthlies and of infernals,”) 
are almost tame and timid in comparison with some which have 
been since propounded. 

The “grammar” of the English Bible our author thinks less 
perfect than its “dictionary,” but defends it against some 
objections, such as the use of “his” and “her” for things as 
well as persons, arising from the fact that the possessive “ its” 
was not in use at that time, in connection with which he brings 
to light the curious circumstance, that in the early editions of 
the authorised version, and in the Geneva Bible, Lev. xxv. 5, 
reads “of it own accord,” @ transition to the present usage 
also found in other books at the beginning of the seventeenth 
centery. He likewise vindicates the syntax of Rev. xviii. 17 
(riches is) on the ground that riches is a singular, formed from 
the French richesse, the s being radical and not a plural ter- 
mination, any more than in alms and eaves, though now be- 
coming plural through forgetfulness or ignorance of their origin.* 
In Wycliffe’s English the plural of riches is richessis, and in per- 
fect agreement with our Bible, Shakspeare writes, “ the riches 
of the shipis come ashore.” The author objects likewise to the 
use of the subjunctive were instead of was, when no contingency 
is meant to be implied ; but this confusion of the moods is 
almost as universal in the English writers of the present day 
as the reverse, or the exclusive use of the indicative, is among 
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* Is there not an analogy to this in suburbs, which is not only treated as 
plural, but provided with a corresponding singular form, suburb, in the latest 
usage ? 
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ourselves. Another inaccuracy, very common in our version, 
is the arbitrary and unmeaning junction of both moods in one 
construction (John ix. 31, If any man be a worshipper of God 
and doeth His will). 

The next of the Dean’s criticisms, although just as against 
the common version, betrays, by a gratuitous addition, what 
might well have been suspected, that his scholarship, though 
varied and extensive, is not boundless. After correctly stating 
that cherubim being already plural, it is excess of expression 
to add another, an English plural, as our translators have done 
once in the New Testament (Heb. ix. 5) and constantly in the 
Old by writing cherubims ; he unfortunately adds that “Cheru- 
bins of glory, as it is in the Geneva and Rheims versions, is 
intelligible and quite unobjectionable,” because “the Hebrew 
singular is there dealt with as a naturalised English word, 
forming an English plural.” Non omnia possumus omnes ; 
but any American “ churchman” or “ dissenter,” though with- 
out a tithe of the learned Dean’s advantages, would be severely 
handled for forgetting that Cherubin is not the “ Hebrew sin- 
gular,” but the Chaldee plural of the same word (Cherub). He 
might as well have represented the provincial plural, housen, 
et in some parts of America and England, as the singular of 

ouses, 

Another point, in which we think our author less felicitous 
than usual, is his lamentation over the frequent use of adjec- 
tives in “ ly” as adverbs, (‘* behave itself wnseemly,” “ soberly, 
righteously, and godly,”) which appears to us to be only one 
example of a very common phenomenon in language, the con- 
traction of two like forms into one, or the use of one for two 
distinct purposes, as in the English genitive or possessive 
plural, where the final s denotes both case and number, the 
apostrophe now added being a mere orthographical expedient 
to point out the omission of a letter. The Dean’s analogical 
argument, which substitutes “improper” for “unseemly,” is 
entirely fallacious, as there is in that case no adverbial form at 
all, whereas in the other it coincides with the termination of 
the adjective itself, the one being just as readily suggested as 
the other. That is to say, “godly” and “unseemly” are both 
adjectives and adverbs, both in sense and form; and though 
a morbid love of uniformity is tending to proscribe all adverbs 
except such as end in “ly,” we cannot think that Dr Trench 
would tolerate such phrases as to “smell sweetly,” or to “ look 
beautifully,” which, besides their finical preciseness, really 
convey a different idea from the one intended. But if “sweet” 
and “beautiful” may be employed as adverbs, without any 
distinctive termination, how much more may “godly” and 
“unseemly,” which may be regarded as euphunic contractions 
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of the uncouth full forms, “ godlily,” “ unseemlily,” of which 
an unabbreviated instance (“ holily”) is found in 1 Thess. ii. 10. 

We concur in both parts of our author’s last suggestion as 
to the grammar of the common version, namely, that the old 
English preterites, ‘‘ spake,” “ brake,” &c., ought to stand, as 
being perfectly well understood, and all the better for their 
antique form ; but that “ which” should be replaced by “ who,” 
when persons are referred to, and “his” or “her” by “its,” 
when the reference is to things, not persons. We venture to 
add, as a grammatical suggestion, that such anomalous and 
unmeaning combinations as but and, and such gratuitous ex- 
pletives as the which, should be carefully expunged, if not in 
the printing, in the reading of the Scriptures, as alike foreign 
from the form of the original and English usage, and yet neces- 
sarily suggestive of a false emphasis or spurious distinction, as 
appears from the extreme care with which some readers dwell 
upon these slight interpolations, and repeat them themselves, 
in order to supply them when they have been inadvertently 
omitted. 

The third chapter presents, in a very interesting and instruc- 
tive manner, some of the difficulties with which all translators 
of the Bible must contend, and over which our own have not 
invariably triumphed. After pointing out, with great solem- 
nity and force, the fearful risks of mis-translation into new 
tongues, and the opposite embarrassments arising from defi- 
ciency and multiplicity of terms, the author shews how much 
the whole development of Latin theology has been affected by 
the use of the neuter verbum to translate the masculine Aéyog, 
and of peenitentia to represent werdévon, though he thinks both 
words, upon the whole, to have been properly preferred to 
sermo and resipiscentia. Another interesting statement has 
respect to the four modes of rendering technical expressions, 
oe as measures and official titles, al] of which have been 
es ere d used in our translation, sometimes substituting 

nglish equivalents (as in “ Mars’ Hill,” “ pavement ;”) some- 
times putting the genus for the species (as in “ measure,” 
“ piece of silver,” “ piece of money,” “deputy,” “ magistrate,” 
“ wise men ;”) sometimes using a smells kindred term, a 
proximating to the strict sense of the Greek one (as in “ farth- 
ing,” “penny,” “ firkin,’ “easter,” “town-clerk,” to which 
Trench adds, “ Mercurius” and “ Diana,” as mere Roman sub- 
stitutes for “Hermes” and “ Artemis ;”) sometimes retaining 
the original expression, with or without a slight modification 
(as in “ paradise,” “ Messias,” “ tetrarch,” “ proselyte,” “pen- 
tecost.”) He shews the disadvantages attending all these 
methods, and the impossibility of using any one exclusively. 
He supposes our translators to have commonly preferred the 
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second, even where one of the others appears manifestly pre- 
ferable, as when they translate avdirarog by “ deputy,” whereas 
“ proconsul” was the proper Latin term, already introduced by 
ycliffe. We shall not repeat our author's just remarks upon 
the ill effects-which have arisen from the various forms of the 
same proper names in the English version of the Old and New 
Testament, as this is now very commonly admitted, and some 
of the latest versions actually make them uniform. Nor need 
we dwell upon the less important want of uniformity in Greek 
and Latin terminations (“ Sylvanus” and “ Mercurius,” but 
not “ Paulus” or “ Urbanus,” while in other names both forms 
occur, as “ Mark” and “ Marcus,” “Timothy” and “Timo- 
theus,” to which may be added “ Jona” and “Jonas,” “Cretes” 
and “Cretians.”) Still slighter inconsistencies are those ex- 
emplified by “ Ephesus,” “ Miletus,” as compared with “‘ Assos,” 
“ Pergamos,” or “beryl” and “jacinth,” as compared with 
“sardius” and “chrysoprasus.” In reference to one word of 
this last class (“ chrysolite,”) our author makes too sweeping 
an assertion when he says, that it is ‘“ mis-spelt ‘ chrysolyte,’ 
and the etymology obscured, in all our modern editions ;” 
whereas two of Bagster’s, which we happen to have near us, 
give the true form, to say nothing of American impressions, 
with which of course we cannot expect the Dean of Westmin- 
ster to be familiar. Another slight inaccuracy is the statement, 
that in Acts xxviii. 15, the sacred historian has merely written 
the name T'res Taberne in Greek letters, and not turned into 
equivalent Greek words, whereas both in this name and in 
Appi Forum, he gives all four words a Greek termination. 

The last grammatical point noted by the author, is the fre- 
quent resolution of a genitive into an adjective construction 
(as “ forgetful hearer” for “ hearer of forgetfulness,” “ natural 
face” for “face of nature,” “unjust steward” for “ steward of 
injustice”), which he thinks is often well done, but at other 
times without necessity, and occasionally with manifest loss, 
(as in “beloved son” for “son of his love,” “our vile body” 
for “the body of our vileness,” “his glorious body” for “t’ e 
body of his glory,” “glorious liberty” for “ liberty of glory,” 
“uncertain riches” for “uncertainty of riches.”) Upon this 
we have only to remark, that in some such cases the accom- 

anying pronoun qualifies the whole phrase, so that “body of 
is glory” would be more exactly rendered “ his body of glory,” 
which is really the same thing with “ his glorious body.” 

The fourth chapter treats of “some unnecessary distinctions 
introduced” into the common version, and opens with a cau- 
tionary notice, that its authors were really revisers rather than 
translators, being required not to make something altogether 
new, nor even to bring good out of evil, but to frame a better 
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or a best translation out of several previous good ones; an 
advantage not without its accompanying drawbacks, and espe- 
cially the danger of retaining inadvertently the errors of pre- 
ceding versions, for which they thus become themselves respon- 
sible. This, though true in general, is particularly applicable 
to the false distinctions now in question, which arise in part, 
however, from the deficiencies of language itself, or rather 
from the want of perfect correspondence and exact equivalents 
in any two dialects whatever. There is no more prevalent 
mistake, among those who are conversant with one tongue only, 
than the notion that “ words in one language cover exactly the 
same spaces of meaning which other words do in another ; that 
they have exactly the same many-sidedness, the same elasticity, 
the same power of being applied, it may be, now in a — 
sense, now in a bad ;” whereas “ words are enclosures from 
the great outfield of meaning; but different languages have 
enclosed on different schemes, and words which are precisely 
co-extensive are much rarer than we incuriously assume.” 

As illustrations of this general Serrano Trench ore to 
diyyshos, udryos, ragdxAnros, xige, as having no exact equivalents 
in Rnglich” and comedy sentebal poner, Nat by different words 
in different connections (“ angel” and “messenger,” “ wise 
man” and “sorcerer,” “comforter” and “advocate,” “lord” 
and “sir.”) At the same time he regards the variations in 
our version as too numerous, and frequently gratuitous, and 
that not merely from neglect or inadvertence, but in applica- 
tion of a mistaken principle, or false taste on the part of the 
translators, as expressed in the preface to King James’ Bible, 
namely, that the version should be varied, even where the 
sense remains the same, to please fastidious readers and em- 
ploy a greater number of good English words. This deprives 
the English reader of the help to be derived from a comparison 
of all the places where a word occurs, as there is nothing to 
suggest, for instance, that “atonement” (Rom. v. 11) “recon- 
ciling” (Rom. xi. 15), and “reconciliation” (2 Cor. v. 18), all 
represent the same Greek word xaraddwyg.) A still more 
striking instance is, that one Greek verb (dcyi%oue:) occurs 
eleven times in a single chapter (Rom. iv.), and is twice ren- 
dered “count,” three times “ reckon,” and six times “impute,” 
while in Gal. iii. 6, it is “account.” Of less doctrinal import- 
ance, though injurious to the point and beauty of the : 
is the use of wholly different expressions to represent similar 
or kindred forms, as “ seats” and “ thrones,” in Rev. ii. 18, iv. 
4, xvi. 10, “preach” and “setter forth,” in Acts xvii. 18, 23, 
(where the Vulgate has “annuntio” “annuntiator,” and the 
Rhemish version “ preach” and “ preacher ;”) “ unknown” and 
“ignorantly,” Acts xvii. 18; defile” and “destroy,” 1 Cor. iii. 
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17; “wicked” and “miserably” (xaxodg xaxiis) Matt. xxi. 41; 
“concluded” and “shut up,” Gal. iii. 22 (where the Vulgate 
has “conclusit” and “conclusi”); “lust” and “ covet,” Rom. 
vii. 7; “work” and “do,” Phil. ii. 13; “ withhold” and “let,” 
2 Thess. ii. 6; “ want” and “lack,” James i. 4, 5; “comfort” 
and “consolation,” Rom. xv. 4, 5; “witness” and “testi- 
mony,” John iii. 11, 32; “hurt and damage,” and “harm and 
loss,” Acts xxvii. 10, 21; “ householder” and “ goodman of the 
house,” Matt. xx. 1, 11; “governor” and “ruler,” John ii. 8, 
9; “goodly apparel” and “ gay clothing,” James ii. 2. 3. 

The same objection lies against the use of different words to 
represent the same Greek ones in parallel passages, a case of 
frequent occurrence in the gospels, which are thus made to 
appear less alike in English than they are in the original. 
(For example, compare Matt. xxvi. 41 with Mark xiv. 38, and 
the threefold form in which Gen. xv. 6 is quoted in Rom. iv. 3 ; 
Gal. iii. 6; James ii. 23, to which our author adds, that the 
same familiar phrase from the Old Testament is once trans- 
lated “a sweet-smelling savour,” and once “an odour of a sweet 
smell.”) In the same way, similiarities of language in writings 
of the same date are obliterated to the English reader, such as 
“working” (Eph. i. 19,) and “operation,” (Col. ii. 2); “ low- 
liness” (Eph. iv. 2,) and “humbleness of mind,” (Col. iii. 12) ; 
“compacted” (Eph. iv. 16,) and “knit together,” (Col. ii. 19) ; 
with much more of the same kind, brought out by the late Pro- 
fessor Blunt, (in his “Duties of the Parish Priest,”) as one 
chief reason why the clergy ought to study the original Scri 
tures. This chapter closes with a select list of instances in 
which this kind of variation, although often unavoidable, is 
carried to a needless excess. Of these the most remarkable is 
that of the verb xaragyéw, which occurs but twenty-seven times 
in the New Testament, and is represented by no less than 
seventeen distinct English words and phrases. 

The fifth chapter points out and illustrates the opposite 
error of employing one word to translate several not entirely 
synonymous. This arises partly from the absence of equiva- 
lents in English, which has only one word for man, life, temple, 
true, love, and new, every one of which in Greek has two or 
more equivalents. The most inconvenient instance of the kind, 
our author thinks, is the employment of the word “hell,” both 
for hades and geenna, a confusion only to be remedied by limit- 
ing that version to the latter, and naturalizing the former as 
an English word. But besides these unavoidable deficiencies, 
arising from the poverty of language, there are others of the 
same kind which might easily have been avoided, such as the 
use of “beast” in the apocalypse, to represent both S%gov and 
fav, an error which the Vulgate has escaped, but which is 
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found in all the English versions, notwithstanding the analogy 
afforded by the use of “living creature” in the first chapter of 
Ezekiel. Other cases of the same sort are the uniform use of 
“wise,” “ forgiveness,” “ basket,” where the Greek term varies. 
In this last case, Dr Trench commends the Vulgate for employ- 
ing distinct terms (cophinus and sporta,) which is very different 
from Mr Sawyer’s method of avoiding the same error. Again, 
our translators, for the most part, obliterate the distinction 
between ai; and vids Sov, by rendering both “son,” and thus 
obscuring the allusion to the “servant of God,” so often men- 
tioned in the prophecies. Without dissenting from the justice 
of this criticism, we think it right to add, that Trench himself 
has not sufficiently brought out the important fact that rai, 
in the New Testament, is really a middle term between “son” 
and “servant,” the prominent idea being now the one and now 
the other, but the word in every case suggesting the complex 
idea of a filial service, or (if we may so say) a servile sons ip. 
e 





As concluding examples of the error now in question, 
notes the fact, that “ hought” is used to render six Greek 
nouns, and “think” twelve Greek verbs, while an equal number 
is translated by the verb “to trouble,” though the language 
furnishes a number of equivalents, such as “vex,” “ disturb,” 
“ distress,” “afflict,” “harass,” &c. 

The sixth chapter brings together the few instances, in 
which our author thinks an older version has been changed for 
the worse or banished to the margin; such as Matt. xxviii. 14, 
where the Geneva Bible had correctly rendered “if this come 
before the governor ;” Mark xi. 17, where Tyndale rightly 
reads not “of” but “unto all nations;”’ Eph. iv. 18, where 
the marginal version (“‘ hardness of their heart”) is that of the 
Geneva Bible; 1 Thess. v. 22, where the same version more 
correctly reads, “from every kind of evil ;” Heb. xi. 13, where 
“received” is less expressive than Wycliffe’s “greeted” and 
Tyndale’s “saluted ;’ 1 Pet. i. 17, where the Geneva version 
is, “ ye call him Father.” 

Over against these retrocessions, as he thinks them, from the 
best translation, Dr Trench arrays examples of the much more 
frequent movement in an opposite direction, or of manifest 
improvement on the older versions ; as in Heb. iv. 1, where 
they all have “forsaking the promise” instead of “a promise 
being left us;” and in Acts xii. 19, where they read “com- 
magihed to depart,” instead of “put to death,” which is itself 
too strong, however, being not so much a version as a gloss, 
though a correct one, the exact translation being that expressed 
by Trench himself in praising the common version, namely, 
‘he commanded them to be led away” (‘. ¢., to execution). A 
more important and more manifest improvement is the use of 
VOL. VIIlL—NO. XXX. 3D 
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“Him” in John i. 8, 4, where the older English versions have 
the impersonal or neuter “it.” Sometimes the expression is 
improved, although the sense remains the same ; as in the sub- 
stitution of “earnest expectation” for “fervent desire” (Rom. 
viii. 19); or that of “tattlers” for “triflers” (1 Tim. v. 13) ; or 
that of “‘ whited” for “ painted” (Matt. xxiii. 27) ; or that of 
‘“‘ distraction” for “separation” (J Cor. vii. 35); or “Crete” 
for “Candy” (Acts xxvii. 7); or “profane” for “unclean” 
(Heb. xii. 16). 

As instances of better renderings placed in the margin, 
which our author looks upon as very much the same thing as 
omitting them, he cites John iii. 3, “ born again” (marg. “from 
above”); Matt. v. 21, “said by them” (marg. “to them”); 
Matt. x. 16, “harmless as doves,” (marg. “simple”); Mark vi. 
20, “ observed him” (marg. “kept or saved him”) ; Mark vii. 4, 
“tables” (marg. “beds”); Luke xvii. 21, “within you” (marg. 
“among you’); Col. ii. 18, “beguile you” (marg. “judge 
against you”); 1 Thess. iv. 6, “in any matter” (marg. “in the 
matter’’) ; Heb. v. 2, “have compassion on” (marg. “ reasonably 
bear with”) ; 2 Pet. iii. 12, “ hasting unto the coming” (marg. 
“hasting the coming”); 1 Tim. vi. 5, “gain is godliness” 
(Coverdale, “godliness is lucre,” «. e., a means of gain); Heb. ix. 
23, “patterns” (Tyndale, “ similitudes ;’ Trench, “ copies”). 

The seventh chapter treats of the Greek grammar of our 
version, as its English grammar had been previously handled. 
The first deficiency here indicated and exemplified, is the omis- 
sion and insertion of the article without necessity, and some- 
times so as to obscure the sense, or at least enfeeble the expres- 
sion; as in Rev. xvii. 14, where the strict translation is “ THE 

eat tribulation,” with distinct allusion to the prophecies of 

aniel (xii. 1,) and of Christ himself, (Matt. xxiv. 22, 29); 
Heb. xi. 10, “tH city which hath foundations ;” John iii. 10, 
“qHE teacher of Israel;” Rom. v. 15, 17, “THE one . . . THE 
many.” These are given as examples of unauthorized omis- 
sion, while the converse error of gratuitous insertion is exem- 
plified in Rom. ii. 14, where the form of the original is simply 
“gentiles,” not “the gentiles;”’ 1 Tim. vi. 10, “a root,” not 
“the root;” Acts xxvi. 2, “Jews,” not “the Jews;” Phil. iii. 5, 
“a Hebrew of Hebrews,” not “of the Hebrews.” 

Another violation of Greek grammar, not infrequent in the 
common version, is the loose and inexact translation of the 
prepositions, as in John iv. 6, “on the well” for “by (or at) 
the well,” as the same Greek word is rendered-els¢where, (¢.., 
Mark xiii. 29, John v. 2); Heb. vi. 7, “by whom,” where the 
margin renders more correctly “for whom ;” Luke xxiii. 42, 
“into thy kingdom,” more correctly, “in thy kingdom ;” as in 
Matt. xiv. 28; Gal. i. 6, “into the grace,” for “in the grace ;” 
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2 Cor. xi. 3, “in Christ,” for “to (or toward) Christ ;” 2 Pet. 
i. 5, 7, “to your faith .... to knowledge, &c.,” for “in 
your faith .. . . in knowledge, &c.,” as in the older versions. 

A third offence against the canons of Greek grammar is the 
habit of confounding verbal tenses, or neglecting the precise 
shade of meaning indicated by the present, perfect, aorist, &c., 
as in Luke xviii. 12, where “I i is the meaning of the 
perfect, and the present shoul rendered “I acquire” (or 
gain); Luke xxi. 19, where “ possess ye your souls” should be 
“acquire them,” t¢, get the mastery of them; Luke xiv. 7, 
where “chose” does not convey the full force of the imperfect, 
“they were choosing ;” Acts iii. 1, “ went = od for “ were going 
up ;” Luke i. 59, “called,” for “were calling (or about to 
call) ;’ Luke v. 6, “brake,” more exactly, or at least more 
expressively, “was breaking,” (Trench, “was in the act of 
breaking,” or “ was at the point to break); Luke i. 19, “I am 
sent,” which Trench amends, “I was. sent,” but which seems 
to us to require the proper perfect form in English, “I have 
been sent ;” Mark xvi. 2, “at the rising of the sun ;’ Trench, 
‘“‘ when the sun was risen,” but retaining the original construc- 
tion, “the sun rising,” or “the sun having risen ;” as in Luke 
xiii. 2, and Col. i. 16, where Trench himself would read “have 
suffered,” and “have been created.” 

Another grammatical inaccuracy, which he points out, is the 
needless substitution of pluperfects for the simple preterite, as 
in John v. 16, “ had done” for “did ;” ib. v. 13, “ had conveyed 
(for conveyed). himself away.” So too the voices are sometimes 
confounded, as in Phil. ii. 15, where.all the English versions 
follow the Vulgate in giving to the middle voice (appear) the 
sense of the active (shine,) although the distinction is uniformly 
made in Greek, (compare John i. 5; 2 Pet. i. 19; Rev. i. 16, 
with Matt. xxiii. 27 ; 1 Pet. iv. 18; James v. 14,) and although 
it was made even here by the old Italic version, as quoted by 
Augustine. The converse error is exemplified in 2 Cor. v. 10, 
where “ appear” is a passive form in Greek, and means ‘“ must 
be made manifest,” a distinction clearly pointed out by Chry- 
sostom, whose exposition is supposed to have exerted no small 
influence on our translation. To these examples we add Acts 
ii. 40, where the passive (be saved) is needlessly, if not erro- 
neously, translated as the middle(save srg - The phrase 
“ all manner,” where the Greek has simply “all” (Acts mo 
is not so mucha mistranslation, as a gloss, intended to preel 
too strict an explanation, and suggest what was supposed to 
be the writer's meaning; a departure from their proper work 
which few translators have entirely avoided. Of more impor- 
tance, because very frequent in occurrence, and by no means 
without positive effect upon the point, if not the sense of many 
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passages, is the habitual confounding of the two verbs of exist- 
ence (ui and y/voa:,) one of which corresponds to be, and the 
other to become, (or to begin to be). Hundreds of cases, still 
more striking, might be added to the twowhich Trench adduces, 
viz., Heb. v. 11, where “ye are” should rather be “ye have 
become ;” and Matt. xxiv. 32, where it is not the being tender, 
but the becoming tender, of the fig-tree, that announces the 
approach of summer. It mighthave been added, that the sense 
is here reversed, not merely by confounding the two verbs, but 
by arbitrarily substituting “ yet” for “already.” 

The last grammatical inaccuracy noticed by our author, is 
the failure to express in English the precise force of the Greek 
interrogation with a negative, a point in which the idioms of 
the two languages are altogether different, so that “is not this 
the Christ?” (John iv. 29), although in form an exact “copy of 
the Greek, corresponds in meaning to our phrase, “is this the 
Christ ?” as our translators have expressed it in Matt. xii. 23, 
though all the editions, since the middle of the seventeenth 
century, appear to have introduced the “ not,” either carelessly 
or as @ supposed correction. 

The eighth chapter, under the title of “ questionable render- 
ings of words,” suggests some new and some familiar changes 
of unequal plausibility ; such as that of “stature” to “age” 
(Matt. vi. 27), for which the usual arguments are stated ; that of 
“about my father’s business” to “ in my father’s house” (Luke 
ii. 49), whichis now the favouriteinterpretation ; that of “ bare” 
to “ bare away” “ or carried off” (John xii. 6), which, it seems, 
is as old as Augustine (ministerio portabat, furto exportabat ; 
that of “men” and “ women” to “ males” and “ females” (Rom. 
i. 26, 27) ; that of “‘causeth us to triumph” (2 Cor. ii. 14), to 
“triumphs over us,” as rendered by Jerome (triwmphant de 
nobis) ; that of “spoil you” (Col. ii. 8) to “ make spoil (or prey) 
of you,” as proposed by Bengel (non solum de vobis sed vos 
ipsos spolium faciat) ; that of “ show” (Col. ii. 23) to “ reputa- 
tion,” which is rather modernizing than improving ; that of 
“raiment” (1 Tim. vi. 8) to the more generic “ covering,” as in 
the Vulgate (quibus tegamur) ; that of “ matter” (James iii. 5) 
to the marginal translation, “wood,” or Trench’s “ forest,” as 
in better keeping with the “ spirit and temper of this grand 
imaginative passage,” and recommended by the use of the same 
image both in Homer and Pindar. All these are modest] 
suggested, not as positive improvements, but as possible pains 
ments, as to which there may be wide diversity of judgment. 
We should be most disposed to question two which we have not 
yet quoted, namely, 2 Cor. ii. 17, where Bentley’s version 
(“‘corrupters of the word of God for filthy lucre”) is not a 
mere translation but a gloss ; and Rev. ii. 2, where the propo- 
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sition to translate ra Aoma as if it were Fog Aormods, though it 
may convey substantially the true sense, is as much a departure 
from the form of the original as that which Trench himself 
condemns in the authorized version of Acts x. 12. 

The ninth chapter follows up these ‘‘ questionable render- 
ings” with a more positive specification of “ words wholly or 
partially mistranslated ;” such as “nests” (Matt. viii. 20) for 
“shelters” or “habitations ;’ “Canaanite” (Matt. x. 4) for 
“zealot” (Luke vi. 15); “ before instructed” (Matt. xiv. 8) for 
“urged on,” or, as we should think still better, “ prompted” 
(or “ instigated,”) without any implication of resistance ; “on 
foot” (Matt. xiv. 13) for “‘by land,” where the strict sense 
seems to us sufficiently inclusive or suggestive of the other ; “a 
place where two ways met” (Mark xi. 4) for “a way round” 
(a crooked lane); “men of like passions” (Acts xiv. 13) for 
“men who suffer like things ;” “ too superstitious” (Acts xvii. 
22) for “ very religious ;” “able” (Acts xxv. 5) for “in autho- 
rity ;” “commit sacrilege” (Rom. ii. 22) for “rob temples :” 
“slumber” (Rom. xi. 8) for “torpor” or “stupor ;” to “see 
Peter” (Gal. i. 18) for “to acquaint myself with Peter ;” 
“seditions (Gal. v. 20) for “ dissensions; “ first-born of every 
creature” (Col. i. 15) for “ born (or begotten) before the whole 
creation ;” “drowned” (Heb. xi. 29) for ‘‘ engulfed” (or swal- 
lowed up) ; “ trees whose fruit withereth” (Jude 12) for “ au- 
tumnal trees ;”” “use of edifying” (Eph. iv. 29) for “ edifying 
of need” (or necessary edification). In some other cases ci 
in this chapter, the proposed improvement seems to us to be 
not so fase: a corrected version as an exegetical addition, ¢. g, 
“think himself religious” for “ seem to be religious” (James i. 
26), where the latter is the true translation, though the former 
may be a correct gloss. So tooin Mark xii. 26, “in the bush” 
is the nearest approach that could be made to an exact transla- 
tion, and the question whether it describes the place of the 
transaction or the place where it has been recorded is entirel 
exegetical, as Trench himself admits by saying, “how, indeed, 
to tell this story in the English version is not easy to determine, 
without forsaking the translator’s sphere and entering on that 
of the commentator.” This is a fair concession ; but instead of 
being thrust in parenthetically near the close of this enumera- 
tion of “words wholly or partially mistranslated,” it should 
rather have excluded from the list all instances in which the 
version only fails in making clear what is obscure in the 
— 

n the tenth chapter, the author vindicates the translators 
from the charge of doctrinal bias, either as Protestants or 
Calvinists, the passages alleged by Papists being Heb. xiii, 4; 
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1 Cor. xi. 27, (‘ and” for “ or”); Gal. v. 6, (active for 
sive); by Arminians, Acts ii. 47, and Heb. x. 38. To shew 
how groundless the first charge is, Trench directs attention to 
the fact that King James’ Bible uniformly substitutes “ idol” 
and “idolatry” for “image” and “image worship,” where the 
latter forms had been employed by the earlier versions, perhaps 
in their controversial zeal against the Church:of Rome. The 
famous equivoque in Matt. xxiii. 24, though without any 
doctrinal importance, has perhaps occasioned as much misap- 
prehension as any other passage in our version, it being “ no 
doubt the supposition of most English readers, that to ‘ strain 
at’ means to ‘swallow with difficulty.” Trench regards it as 
a mere typographical error, as the older versions have “ strain 
out,” and as misprints have been certainly detected in the first 
editions of King James’ Bible, e. g., 1 Cor. xii. 28, “ helps in 
governments” for “ helps, governments,” and 1 Cor. iv. 19, 
(*approved” for “ appointed”), In this last case, however, 
may not “approved” have been intended in some. legal or 
forensic sense, a trace of which is still found in the technical 
usage of the term “ approver ?” 

The eleventh and last chapter gives the author's views as to 
“the best means of carrying out a revision,” in stating which 
he first enumerates the “ difficulties and dangers” arising from 
the uncertain state of the Greek text ; from the risk of shaking 
the popular faith in the English Bible as the very word of God, 
“ supposing, as might only too easily happen, very much else 
to be disturbed with it ;” from the risk of severing the only 
bond of union now existing between Churchmen and Dissenters, 
“the Roman Catholics and the Unitarians being the only 
bodies who have counted it necessary to make versions of their 
own ;” from the less serious chance of wider separation between 
the Church of England and her daughter in America ; and 
lastly, from the impossibility of stopping the emendatory pro- 
cess when begun by one revision ; the Edinburgh Review having 
seriously proposed a permanent commission to be always em- 
bodying the latest allowed results of biblical investigation, and 
another writer no less gravely urging a revision once in fifty 

ears. 
Far from extenuating these objections, Dr Trench, considers 
them sufficient to discourage all attempts at revision, if it were 
avoidable ; but this, he is persuaded, is impossible. ‘“ However 
we may be disposed to let the question alone, it will not let us 
alone.” The inconveniences of staying where we are, will, he 
thinks, soon be manifestly greater than the inconveniences of 
action ; and although there will be danger in both courses, it is 
only in accordance with the dictum of the Latin moralist, 
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“ nunquam periclum sine periclo vincitur.” The real question, 
as he understands it, is not whether change can be avoided, 
but how we should prepare ourselves to meet or make it, and 
how it may be rendered least dangerous and hurtful. His: 
sooner we is, in substance, to appoint a mixed commission, 

y ecclesiastical or royal authority, or both, representing the 
Church of England and all the orthodox dissenters, except: 
“ the so-called Baptists, who demand not a translation of Scrip- 
ture, but an interpretation ;” and to let this body draw out a 
list of certain and necessary changes, “ avoiding all luxury of 
emendation .. . . and using the same moderation here which 
Jerome used in his revision of the Latin.” These emendations 
should be left “to ripen in the public mind,” until their actual 
insertion in the text is generally called for, and the public. 
become weaned from the existing form, as churchmen were of 
old from the Bishops’ Bible, and. Puritans from the Geneva 
The inconveniences, he thinks, would be but transient, and the 
very unsettlement of old assoviations salutary. 

After the author’s own concessions and provisos, it isneedless: 
to enumerate the difficulties which would necessarily attend the 
execution of this project ; first, in selecting the revisers, organ- 
izing them, and giving them authority ; then, in securing a. 
sufficiently extensive recognition of their labours to avoid the 
evils of distinct and independent versions; then, in giving 
general circulation to the proposed changes, without inserting 
them in the text of the authorised version ; and lastly, in con- 
trolling the insensible and dilatory process, by which the Dean 
= Westminster expects that insertion to be ultimately brought 
about. 

To many. well-disposed and interested: readers, we are much: 
afraid that this new proposition will be only an additional. 
reason for despairing of all legal and authoritative emendation 
of the English Bible, and for seeking some alternative, some 
practical method of attaining the same end, by means better 
suited to the actual state of things than those employed two 
hundred years ago, when the Crown and Church of England 
held a very different relation to. the Protestant world, and to 
the English-speaking races. For the benefit of such, we may 
conclude this paper with a few suggestions growing out of Dr 
Trench’s book, or founded on it, although not exactly coin- 
ciding with his practical expedients. The first point, as to 
which we are disposed to dissent from his conclusions, is the 
absolute and unavoidable necessity of some change in the text 
of the authorised version, which the author rather takes for 
granted, than attempts to argue. If the necessity assumed. be 
simply of a moral nature, and the author merely means to say, 
that if we could we ought to make the version better; this is 
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merely saying what is universally admitted, namely, that a per- 
fect version is to be preferred to an imperfect one, and should 
be substituted for it, if the change is feasible, without the risk 
of doing more harm than good. But if the meaning be, that 
such a change, whether safe or unsafe, must take place by 
some external necessity, entirely independent of all questions 
as to its expediency, we must confess that we are so far from 
perceiving this necessity or certainty of its occurrence, that we 
think the very question to be solved is, how it may be rendered 

ossible. Particular editions may exhibit what are thought to 

e improvements, and such editions may obtain more or less of 
currency and influence ; but why “ King James’ Bible,” or the 
“ Authorised Version,” must be changed in spite of those who 
still agree to use it, we are utterly unable to perceive or guess. 
To us there is at least a want of clearness in the Dean of West- 
minster’s position as to this point, which we regret the more 
because it is the very point on which he speaks with most deci- 
sion, and with least appearanee of a previous balancing of 
reason upon both sides of the question. 

We may go still further and express our own conviction, that 
the authorised version not only may be left in statu quo by 
simply letting it alone, but also that its preservation intact is 
upon the whole the safest and the wisest course to be pursued, 
both on the negative ground, that change is difficult and dan- 
gerous, and on the positive ground, that Providence has given 
it a historical position which entitles it to permanence, as a sort 
of quasi-original to all the English-speaking races, and requires 
or recommends some other method of correcting the evils which 
may flow from its deficiencies or errors. For ourselves, we 
have no hesitation in affirming that the evils arising from the 
loss of the agreement now existing among Protestant Christians 
in the use of the English Bible, would be vastly greater than 
the evils now arising from its imperfections. Even admitting 
all the charges made against it to be well-founded, they are 
scarcely sufficient to detract perceptibly from its effect, or to 
modify its intellectual and spiritual influence upon its readers, 
There seems to be a strong disposition in some quarters to con- 
found the desirableness of absolute perfection in the version, 
as an object to be aimed at and desired, with its absolute neces- 
sity te give the Scriptures due authority and efficacy as a reve- 
lation, and a vehicle of saving truth. The error is analogous 
to that of the old Montanists and Donatists in reference to the 
church, who, not content with seeking its entire purity from 
hypocritical and unworthy members; made this absolute purity 
essential to its very being, and, of course, to the validity of all 
its acts and ordinances, and moreover undertook to secure the 
purity required by mere coercive discipline, an error against 
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which our Lord himself has warned us in the parable of the 
tares. The same spirit is exhibited in both the ways just men- 
tioned, by the loudest clamourers against the English Bible, as 
if any amount of emendation would secure an absolute perfec- 
tion, or as if the want of this perfection must destroy, or even 
sensibly impair, its intellectual and moral influence. How much 
nearer to the standard of ideal faultlessness does the English 
Bible come than the Septuagint version, which is nevertheless 
quoted and applied in the New Testament, wherever it is right 
as to essentials, notwithstanding its deficiencies or errors as to 
minor points! This does not prove that an inexact translation 
is as good as an exact one ; but it does prove that when Provi- 
dence has suffered an imperfect version to acquire the authority 
and influence of a quasi-original, the advantages arising from 
this circumstance are not to be rashly sacrificed to the chimera 
of an absolute perfection, which may be forbidden by the very 
laws of language, or at least be unattainable by the means pro- 
posed, or if attainable, accompanied by incidental evils far more 
serious than those necessarily arising from the minor imperfec- 
— even of the Septuagint, but still more of the English 
Bible. 

But while we thus believe that the best and safest mode of 
dealing with the text of the English Bible is the simplest and 
the easiest, to wit, that of letting it alone, except so far as 
interference may be necessary to extirpate changes which have 
been already made without authority or need ; we think it 
absolutely necessary to the vindication of this “ masterly inac- 
tivity” in textual innovation, that it should be accompanied by 
corresponding and proportionate exertion to prevent the evils 
which may possibly arise from this conservative position, 

In the first place, we consider it incumbent upon all who 
take this wet 5 to repudiate themselves, and to discountenance 
in others, the habit of regarding the authorised or any other 
version as precisely equal in authority to the ipsissima verba 
of the sacred oracles, and still more the illiterate and indolent 
treatment of its very inaccuracies and deficiencies as part and 
parcel of the Christian revelation. Instead of making the re- 
tention of the version as it is a pretext for reposing in it as the 
only form of the Divine Word to be recognised or used, in 
humble imitation of the Tridentine recognition of the Latin 
Vulgate as “authentic,” it becomes those who assume the 
ground which we have taken, to maintain in theory, and pre- 
mote in practice, the continual comparison of this exclusive 
version and acknowledged standard with the immediately in- 
spired originals, not only as a subject of scholastic or profes- 
sional study, but in the actual instruction of the people, from 
the pulpit, through the press, and in private intercourse. The 
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difficulties which attend this question call for more expository. 
_ preaching, and for printed expositions more directly tending 
and adapted to correct and perfect the translation, so that 
hearers and readers may, as far as possible, be put upon the 
same footing with the student of the Greek and. Hebrew text. 
The feeble efforts which have been already made in this di- 
rection should be followed up and carried out. by abler hands. 
This we cannot but regard as more important and particularly 
called for at the present time than merely homiletical or horta- 
tory comment, which any minister or teacher can supply, if. 
once acquainted with the true sense of the language, more es- 
pecially in those parts where the meaning is inadequately 
given in our Bible, and where there is a risk of the transla- 
tor’s errors being taken for the word of God. All this, how-. 
ever, though connected closely with the question of revision, is 
connected with it only as an auxiliary or preliminary measure, 
leaving still unsolved. the interesting problem, how the version 
itself may be improved, or its deficiencies supplied, without an 
alteration of its text. This may seem to be a contradiction, 
and it is so if there can be no change in our customary modes 
of editing and studying the Scriptures. Even Dr Trench a 
pears to take for granted, that because the Bible is now usually 
printed without the marginal additions of the translators 
themselves, this practice must continue, and all plans involy- 
ing a departure from it are to be rejected as impracticable. 
But in a case where the only choice is one of difficulties, thia 
foregone conclusion is equivalent to giving up the whole thing: 
in despair, To remedy existing evils without making any 
change in our established or familiar modes and habits, is not 
only in itself an unreasonable proposition, but at variance 
with the Dean’s own project of revision, which would still 
more rudely violate old habits and associations. If the cum- 
brous machinery of a new commission, and a general revision, 
and a gradual amendment of the text, is not impracticable, 
why should it be thought impossible to have the English Bible 
printed in its original integrity? 4.¢, with the alternative 
translations in the margin, which are really a part of the 
authorised version, and ought never to have been excluded 
from it—a mutilation which might well excite our wonder, 
if we did not know that editorial audacity or ignorance has. 
sometimes. gone so far as to omit the titles or inscriptions of 
the Psalms, as forming no part of the text. 

Our next suggestion, therefore, is to restore the marginal. 
translations of the first edition of King James’ Bible to their 
proper place as an integral part of it, intended to afford the: 
reader a choice, if not of senses, of expressions, and in many 
cases better than those given in the text. How this may be 
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accomplisk<d is a question of detail and secondary interest. 
However difficult, it cannot well be more so than the imposi- 
tion of a new text on the English-speaking races, by the vir- 
tual, if not the formal, act of Queen Victoriaand the Chureh of 
England. To the obvious objection, that editions in the muti- 
lated form would still be published, or that men would still 
refuse to read the margin, it may at least be answered as an 
argument ad hominem, that this result is more likely in the 
case of Dr Trench’s revised version, and the provisional or ten- 
tative editions by which he proposes gradually to effect it. If 
the indisposition to read marginal matter is as great and in- - 
vincible as Dr Trench supposes, why not insert. it in the text, 
where it really belongs, with brackets to prevent. confusion ? 
This would be a first step towards the restoration. of King 
James’ Bible to its integrity and pristine form, The next 
would be to rectify its errors and deficiencies by.simply adding 
to the margin, not explanatory comments, but alternative 
translations, so as to allow the reader greater latitude of choice,, 
or to make the meaning clearer, by expressing it in different 
forms. This is the more desirable, as no two languages can 
furnish absolute equivalents, so that paraphrase is often indis- 
pensable.to a precise and full expression of the meaning. 

But how or by whom are these marginal additions and cor- 


rections to be made? We answer, by the hands of individual. 
and irresponsible correctors. But what is. to give. them 
authority and currency? We auswer, their own merit, as de- 
termined by the public judgment, This, we know, is a pre- 
carious and dubious reliance ; but we. have no better, and we 
see no reason bo 4 a gradual adoption of the best amendments 


might not take place upon this plan as well as upon. Trench’s, 
with the great advantage of leaving the text. itself untouched. 
For ourselves, we should expect far more from individual ex- 
ertion than from the joint action of any commission that could 
now be constituted by authority, But what is to become of 
the Bible Societies, with their numberless. editions “without 
note or comment?” We will not alarm our readers by sug- 
gesting as a, possible contingency, that these institutions may. 
confine themselves hereafter to the collection of. the necessary. 
funds, and leave the printing of the Scriptures to, the. trade, 
and its distribution to be regulated by the churches. We 
make no such practical proposal, and express no wish upon the 
subject. But if the improvement, of the authorised, version 
should be found incompatible with actual arrangements, and 
the clamour for the former should grow louder, it may some 
day overbear the latter. But if this should not-be,so, we are 
repared to see the authorised version circulated as it is, be- 
ieving that, with all its imperfections, it will do as little harm 
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in future as it has in time past, and that while any tampering 
_ with its text would be like the letting out of water, fraught 
with error and confusion, truth contained in the existing ver- 
sion will, to countless generations, be found able (or sufficient) 
to make wise unto salvation. 
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Tue word “ theology,” in its present technical signification, is 
used to designate a systematic arrangement of religious truth. 
Such a use of the word is appropriate to its derivation, which 
suggests the idea of a scientific discourse concerning God, and 
opens naturally all that knowledge which pertains to religion. 
Theology, then, is the science of religion ; it is our knowledge 
on this subject digested into a system. We do not purpose at 
present to take even a survey of the vast field here opened, nor 
to advert to any of those topics of controversy which start up 
before our minds at the very mention of the word. Our object 
will be served, if we shall be able first to develop the idea of 
theology, and then to exhibit the sources and the uses of this 
science. , 

I. Our first assertion is, that theology justly claims to be con- 
sidered as a science. It demands, at least, an equal place in 
dignity among the various branches of human knowledge ; and, 
whatever estimation it may gain from the application of this 
term, of right belongs to it. The science of any subject is the 
knowledge possessed in relation to that subject digested into 
system. It implies knowledge, supposed, if not real, in refer- 
ence to the theme,—relations between the various parts of that 
knowledge, and some common bond of connection holding them 
together. Besides, if it be any thing more than a mere enume- 
ration of particulars, it implies some final cause, to which such 
knowledge is to lead, either for the practical service of man, 
or the manifestation of the glory of the Creator. The scientific 
exhibition of any subject, therefore, involves the statement of 
the facts and principles which lie at its foundation, the unfold- 
ing of their mutual relations, and the declaration of the final 
end to which they look. It is the systematic arrangement of 
truths relating to any branch of knowledge in such a manner 
as to exhibit their connection, dependence, and ultimate issues. 
It is, doubtless, a fact that all truth on any topic will fall, sooner 
or later, into this form. If our knowledge is to be of any prac- 
tical use, it must be reduced from a heterogeneous mass of 
material into an organised shape ; while it seems also congruous 
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to the very nature of the human mind that the knowledge it 
gains should be adjusted in its relations and proportions. The 
organising principle is a part of the constitution of every 
balanced mind. It constantly puts itself forth in shaping and 
disposing in proper arrangement all the knowledge which may 
be acquired. 

These familiar principles are applicable to theology. The 
truths of religion are no exception to thisrule. They must come 
ultimately to be adjusted and arranged into system. This system 
is theology. The conditions on which a science is to be consti- 
tuted are fully met here. The truths which are the subjects of 
knowledge are real and unquestionable. They bear among 
themselves an intimate relation, and all the parts of this know- 
ledge are naturally linked together. Religion involves facts, 
fully established and made certain to men ; principles of eter- 
nal significance and infinite importance, sacepnealilg linked in 


with one another and with these facts ; and causes, both effi- 
cient and final. The human mind, therefore, here finds full 
—_ for its scientific tendencies in bringing out these facts 
- principles into clear view, and adjusting their mutual re- 
ations. 

As we have no hesitation in vindicating the claims of theo- 
logy to be regarded as a science, so we assert for it a high posi- 


tion among the sciences. The topics of which it treats entitle 
it to the foremost rank. It is incomparable in its excellenc 

and dignity, and even in its utility ; a consideration to whic 

the spirit of the age may attach higher importance. It is the 
mark of arrogance or of ignorance, or it is mere affectation, for 
the devotees of any other science to depreciate this. It is un- 
happy when it becomes the fashion to decry it, under the in- 
fluence of prevailing schemes of philosophy, or of the pride of 
an unsanctified reason, Let a comparison be instituted be- 
tween it and any other branches of knowledge in the several 
elements of scientific treatment. Let the contrast be drawn 
in reference to the material of theology, to the certainty of its 
truths, to the end it has in view, to its practical usefulness, to 
its influence in dignifying man and raniiiien human character. 
In all these aspects, it stands in unquestionable superiority, 
What themes can mathematical or physical science furnish, 
equal in grandeur to the topics of theological knowledge ? 
These range through the finite up to the infinite. This great 
science seeks to make us conversant with God and man, and 
their relations with the mode of the divine existence and the 
character of God ; with the nature and present condition of 
man; with the infinitely perfect law of moral duty ; with the 
Mediator between God and man ; with the issues of the pre- 
sent state of existence in eternity. What certainty of know- 
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ledge can physical or even moral science assert equal to that 
which attends the declarations of God himself, which are the 
foundation of theology? What principles do they develop 
which can be weighed with those of religion? What end do 
they propose? Or of what.advantage are they to be to man, 
if we regard him as a spiritual being, and destined to immor- 
tality? We have no disposition to decry the physical sciences: 
but it should be remembered that they have no such materials 
on which to work as theology furnishes; that the facts and 
grand principles on which they rest can scarcely ever be con+ 
sidered as complete ; that the certainty of the knowledge in- 
volved depends on the unifurmities of nature; and that the 
objects they have in view are only temporary and sensuous, 
unless they lead us - to God as the great artificer of all things. 
In religious science, however, while the materials are spiritual 
and of infinite worth, and the end in view is of eternal signifi- 
cance, the certainty of its truths is absolute. Our knowledgé 
here as to doctrine is built upon the truth of God, and as to 
duty upon the divine will. It is no assumption, then, to assert 
that theology moves in a sphere immeasurably above the place 
and service of other branches of knowledge, and is the noblest 
of all sciences. There is no reason why it should quail, or 
hesitate to assert its prerogatives before the whole array of 
human knowledge in other departments. It can claim, as its 
votaries, men of as profound intelligence and as varied culture 
as can any other, and in sufficient numbers. It is an uncalled- 
for inference, however, that the relations between this and 
other sciences are necessarily antagonistic ; they certainly are 
not on the part of theology. The true science of religion stands 
in no opposition to others ; it rather draws up to itself, and 
applies to its own uses, the knowledge which circulates in their 
lower spheres. It dignifies it by such a use. If, on the other 
hand, these sciences choose to array themselves against religion, 
they are the losers. It is an evident fact, that, when they dis- 
card all relations to religious knowledge, or place themselves 
in opposition to it, they become low, meagre, utilitarian, and 
lifeless. Even moral science is no exception to this condem- 
nation. That philosophy which attempts to explore the nature 
of things, or the facts of existence, while it refuses to recognise 
their divine original, their relations to man’s spiritual nature, 
and their ultimate purpose, tends to the degradation even of 
humanity itself. e shall fully realise this, if we consider 
the principles of the positive philosophy, its authentic results, 
and the consequent narrowness of the field to which all science 
is limited by its scope and tendency. The philosophy which 
ignores the God of the Bible and its fundamental truths, which 
discards a personal God and the distinct personality and respon- 
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sibility of man, whatever else may be éaid of it, can certainly 
bear no comparison in true dignity and elevation with the 
science of Biblical theology. However magnificent its preten- 
sions, in its dealings with the infinite and the absolute, it soon 
becomes insipid and profitless. Its end is soon reached, or 
vanishes in a vista of mist and obscurity. It strikes‘away the 
elements of the highest science when it takes away the facts of 
individual consciousness and responsibility, and of a conscious, 
personal, intelligent, and active Deity ; and it withdraws us 
from the clear atmosphere of eternal truth into the poisonous 
fogs of human speculation. 

pp too this position we are enabled to see what is the object 
of theology asa practical work; with what purpose and on 
what principles the constructor of a system should proceed. 
The object of the theologian is to set out in a systematised 
form this great science, and the digested results of his investi- 
gations of the truths of Scripture. The materials of his science 
are here furnished to his hands ; the ee is rendered 
certain by the source from which it proceeds. It is his duty, 
then, to place these elemental truths thus given him in aclear 
light ; to establish, by fair and legitimate reasoning, others 
cognate to them ; to shew the relations of the several parts of 
truth to one another; and to combine all the parts:into one 
consistent and compact whole. He secks to construct a 
scheme of religious truth which shall have a beginning, middle, 
and end; a body of divinity which shall have a heart as well 
as a frame, and be inspired with the life of divine and practi- 
cal truth. Here perhaps often arises a misapprehension, which 
operates as a prejudice against the whole idea of systematic 
theology. It is assumed that the construction of a system is 
simply the passing of the lifeless corpse of truth under the 
dissecting knife of the anatomist; or the reconstruction of the 
skeleton from the dry and withered bones of facts.and doc- 
trines involved in religion. It is forgotten that religion has a 
practical, as well as a theoretical side, and that it includes 
duties as well as dogmas; that, indeed, the very dogmas and 
principles are instinct with life, and cannot be duly stated even 
without the continual impression of their practical relations 
to men, and of the life and vivifying power which abides in 
them. The science of th cannot be understood, or ex- 
hibited even, as a science, by the simply enunciation and com- 

rehension of the formulas in which its facts are presented, 
There is a unity and harmony, and a life also, in all its parts ; 
and the life and light must be thoroughly combined, in order 
that the life may become practically the light of men. Other 
sciences may only reach the intellect ; this penetrates to the 
heart. Other sciences may deal in abstractions; this is con- 
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crete and practical. As the science of chemistry is made prac- 
tical by its ——— to the arts of life, so this science is 
practical in the bringing home of its truths to the hearts, the 
consciousness, and the wants of men, and to the conduct of 
human life. It is, therefore, a caricature of the office of the 
theologian, and a perversion of his duty, when a system of 
theology is constructed on principles which overlook these ob- 
vious characteristics of religious truth. Its facts and princi- 
ples are not to be merely dead specimens of the life from which 
they were drawn ; a cabinet of fossils. They are not to be 
constructed and used like the preserved anatomies of science, 
which are kept merely for demonstration ; nor like the pressed 
leaves of the forest, which retain indeed their form and colour, 
but have parted with their life. The truths of religion, when 
compacted into a system, must still retain their fidelity to na- 
ture, their roundness and completeness, their mutual adjust- 
ments, their life, and their quickening energy. A true system 
of theology should be so constructed that the individual 
strength, and the alliance of the several parts, their order and 
harmony, and their vitality, shall be manifest. Each part may 
be removed and examined separately; but the mind is not 
satisfied until it is replaced in its appropriate position, and its 
nice adjustments and relations are discovered. So likewise the 
whole system may be taken in at one comprehensive view; 
but even such a cursory glance reveals many distinct elements 
of truth, and their symmetrical order and coherence. It must 
be the study and aim of the theologian, on whatever scale he 
may lay out his plans, to work out such a system. It must 
be his purpose to exhibit the truth of God, the knowledge of 
him, his works and purposes, his law, and his relations to men, 
—truth which relates both to doctrine and practice,—in such 
a manner as to hold forth the majestic and exact proportion 
of faith, and to evince that it all tends to the life and salvation 
of men. 

The question as to the order in which a system of theology 
may best be constructed, we shall not discuss, although it in- 
volve, thoughts of interest and importance. It may be that 
the best starting-point of theological investigation has not yet 
been reached,—the point from which the whole field may be 
most clearly seen, and in departing from which we shall be 
able most readily and exactly to explore every section of it. 
It may be that the key-note of that divine harmony which 
shall gather into itself all the strains of truth relating to God, 
to man, and to the universe, has not yet been exactly struck: 
Amid the various plans of theological study, we are not called 
upon to affirm which is best of all, or the true model of dog- 
matic theology. The old systems of the reformers, and of sub- 
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sequent times, certainly commend themselves, by an easy and 
natural method ; by the clearness and accuracy of their state- 
ments; by the fair proportions of each part ; and by the gene- 
ral impression of Scriptural authority and completeness which 
they leave on the mind. Whether they deal too Tes ely with the 
objective, to the neglect of the subjective,—whether they are 
deficient in preparation to meet the present advance of other 
sciences, and the present aspects of hostility to Christianity, 
or of error in its doctrines,—is a fair topic of inquiry. How 
far also didactic theology as an affirmative science is to deal 
with polemics, may be questioned. It may be regarded as the 
special duty of systematic theology to lay down and unfold 
truth, with its evidence and confirmation ; leaving the rebut- 
ting of individual error, and the assailing of erroneous systems, 
as another sphere of study and labour. Practically, however, 
these things cannot be entirely separated. How far, also, the 
investigations of mental philosophy and of natural science are 
to be permitted to come in, and mould the science of theology, 
is a very important question. The mere method of theologi- 
cal investigations is a matter of minor importance, though not 
of indifference, provided there be correct views as to the 
sources from which its truths and their authority are to be 
derived. If these points are held aright, each method will re- 
sult in the enellichenees of the same systems of truth. The 
degree of their practical utility will depend upon the cast of 
mind of those who employ them, and the precise purpose for 
which they are employed. It is without doubt true that the 
method most generally in use of discussing, arranging, and 
studying theological truth, will obtain, as yet, the largest num- 
ber of suffrages. 

It is probably too late to conduct any successful assaults 
against systems of theology. The science has been violently 
assailed, its utility questioned, its principles doubted, its ob- 
ject depreciated, its very right to be, challenged. This has 
been done with various motives ; sometimes from a real, though 
mistaken, respect for the word of God, and a fear of its corru 
tion by human mixture ; sometimes by those whose own minds 
by native structure, or whose opinions, from want of arrange- 
ment, have refused to come into the bounds of system ; some- 
times by those whose laxness of views and licence of specula- 
tion are restrained by the bulwarks of systematized truth. 
But there seems to be little weight and no convincing power 
in any of the arguments usually alleged against theological 
systems. Itis sometimes assumed that it is impossible to form 
any science of religious truth, because its topics are matters of 
faith and not of absolute knowledge, and are to be received on 
moral evidence, and not as the result of demonstrations ; or 
VOL. VIII.—NO, XXX. 3E 
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in other words, that religion is not a matter of opinion, but of 
the heart, while systems address themselves only to the intel- 
lect. It is even maintained that attempts at systematic and 
scientific exhibitions of religions are injurious to piety, and 
tend to cranip and stifle the spiritual affections of the soul. 
But, in the admission of such a prejudice, it is forgotten that 
the truths of religion are essentially practical ; and that it is 
only intelligent conceptions of truth on which the affections of 
the heart can legitimately work. Faith is the appointed in- 
strument by which the sphere of divine truth is to be opened 
to the soul, and its sublime contents to be apprehended. It 
is the evidence of things not seen ; and it stands in no opposi- 
tion toa right science of these things. That piety, too, which 
is injured by.bringing it to the test of orderly and consistent 
truth, and which must discard any portion of such truth for 
its establishment and comforting power, must be mystical and 
unpractical, as well as mistaken. Sometimes there may be an 
impression that to systematize the truths of religion is to 
stiffen and harden in ice that which the Bible itself has left 
warm and untrammelled ; or that it is contempt put upon the 
divine revelation, and a covert insinuation that it is imperfect, 
or at least not set forth in the wisest form for the instruction 
of men. Yet how absurd to infer that it implies any dispa- 
ragement of the word of God, or exposes to danger our reve- 
rence for it, to insist that it should be studied with earnest 
diligence, that we may draw out of it the great principles of 
truth, and their mutual relations! If systems are sometimes 
perverted in practice, to the overshadowing of the Bible, that 
is no argument against their proper construction and legiti- 
mate use. Beit that the Bible itself is not written in the form 
of abstract propositions and systematic statements, or of logi- 
cal reasoning. We are not indeed prepared to admit this state- 
ment as so palpably and manifestly true as is sometimes sup- 
posed. Still, the word of God is to be studied as well as read,— 
its truths are to be learned and digested ; and men can scarcely 
do this at all, without consciously or unconsciously throwing 
the results they gain into systematic form. Indeed, systems 
arise by necessity. It is not possible to avoid the formation 
of them. They are developed and perfected by the very ques- 
tionings of unbelief, and its assaults upon the Scriptures, or 
some of their doctrines. These compel severer examinations 
into the teachings of the Bible, and into the relations and de- 
pendence of its parts, and of the doctrines which it exhibits, 
Moreover, that element of the human mind which demands 
the classification of our knowledge on any subject, and the re- 
duction of it to a consistent system, will assert its claims ; and 
the mind will tend towards the adjustment and the clear view 
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of the relations of the truths it holds. This is confirmed by 
the history of the church. Not to insist upon Paul’s form of 
sound words, the early creeds were incipient attempts at syste- 
matizing truth. The instructions given to catechumens were 
of the same character. As more critical examination into the 
Scriptures proceeded, and as errors‘were developed, the natu- 
ral result was precise and systematic statements of doctrine ; 
first of particular doctrines, and then of their inter-dependence. 
Systematic theology, therefore, is the natural out-growth of 
investigations into the Scriptures, and of the thorough exa- 
mination of their doctrines. It is not the a priort investiga- 
tions of the human mind to which the teachings of the Bible 
are shaped and bent. It is not the shortening or lengthening 
on a Procrustean bed of those dogmas which the Scriptures 
have left large and free. We fear that those who disparage, 
and perhaps ridicule it, either misapprehend its sphere and 
purpose, or are hostile to the science, because it exhibits cer- 
tain truths as of the system of faith which are not agreeable, 
and which might be blinked by the skilful avoidance or more 
skilful interpretation of single hard texts, or which may be 
safely defied by a rejection of the laws and practice of logic. 
Although much has been gained in the prosecution of | this 
science, its work is not yet complete. We have no idea, in- 
deed, that any real discoveries are to be made in the sphere of 
divine truth. We look for no additions to the fundamental 
principles of the science, and no overthrow of those so gene- 
rally received. We have no idea that any new forms of doc- 
trine are to be added to the circle of faith. It is absurd to 
suppose it. Attempts of this kind lead to the undermining, 
and tend to the destruction, sooner or later, of the whole sys- 
tem of Christian doctrines. Nor is it at all probable that the 
system of truth will undergo any radical modification in its 
statements, or in the adjustment of its parts; nor will clear 
light be thrown upon its inherent difficulties and obscurities. 
There will be no revolution in the common faith of the church ; 
and the problems of theology will remain to be solved. Still, 
the completeness of the system has not yet been gained. Par- 
ticular portions may demand re-examination ; and the con- 
sistency of the whole may, perhaps, be set in a clearer light. 
While the assaults of error may be more triumphantly met, 
and truth itself gain by the conflict, particular forms of argu- 
ment and defence may be abandoned, and new ones adopted. 
Thus the glorious system of doctrines taught in the-Scriptures 
may come to appear still more symmetrical and harmonious, 
and be exhibited in a manner more effective, and more worthy 
of its divine Author. We may liken the system of theological 
science to a mighty temple which it has taken ages to com- 
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plete. We anticipate the time when the work shall be accom- 
plished, and the structure shall rise in its finished glory. It 
will then appear that the materials were not created by the 
workmen who have wrought upon it, but drawn from the 
quarries and mines in which God first placed them. The 
work of men has been to find their pre-destined harmony, and 
then adjust them. At the completion of the structure it will 
be found that some have deposited and arranged the firm 
foundation stones ; others have carried up the work tier upon 
tier; others have raised the towers and spires; some have 
finished and adorned the various apartments ; some have re- 
moved the rubbish which error, negligence, and indolence had 
suffered to accumulate from time to time; some have been 
content to encourage the hearts of the workmen against the 
scoffing Sanballats of one age or another, or to forge and 
sharpen the implements with which the work has been wrought. 
But when the whole shall be completed, the design will be 
seen to be only to magnify and to set forth in clearer lustre, 
and in varied forms, the exhaustless riches of that divine truth 
from which all was constructed. 

II. What, then, are the sources of theology? Where is the 
builder to find his materials? Whence is the theologian to 
draw the facts and principles out of which he is to construct 
his system ? 

The answer will be anticipated,—it is from the word of 
God. The sources of religious knowledge, and the standard of 
religious belief are here. The theologian is to draw from the 
Bible those truths which make up its system of doctrine and of 
practice. It has been remarked that Christianity is the only 
religion which contains doctrines. It is, therefore, the only 
one which is capable of being digested into system. This 
peculiarity arises from the fact that it is the only religion 
which is based upon truth. The heathen mythologies, elegant 
and tasteful as some have been pleased to consider them, were 
only a congeries of fancies—wild inventions of the religio- 
ethical imagination. They were mere caricatures of those 
first truths which seemed to lie at the basis of some of their 
elements ; or rather they were shocking corruptions of old 
principles—a deformed and shapeless mass, compounded of 
ancient truths, adulterated with a depraved human reason. 
Modern impostures, former or more recent, are not religions 
of doctrines, containing systems enveloped within them. Their 
books are not complete and finished revelations, holding a 
scientific system, in posse. But the Scriptures contain truths, 
dogmas, facts; and hence are amenable to a true scientific 
treatment. We assume here that in the Scriptures alone is 
found the knowledge which, as the first element in every 
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science, is to be the basis of theology, and is essential to its 
very existence. We also assume the certainty of this know- 
ledge. We accept the Bible as a divine revelation, convinced 
of its supernatural origin, and of its claims to our veneration 
and obedience, both by its internal marks of divinity, and by 
those invincible external testimonies with which the divine 
care has girt it round. We disparage neither the internal nor 
the external evidence, but rest upon both. We have no sym- 
pathy with that fashion which decries the force and validity 
of the external evidences for Christianity. Nevertheless, let 
each mind reach the conclusion stated in the way best adapted 
to its own characteristics. But from the point thus gained we 
are ready to repeat the position, that the Bible is the source 
of all systematic theology. Here are found the materials for 
this science. 

It is a first principle that we are to rely implicitly upon the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures. The only substantial basis 
of theology is the certainty of the facts and principles on which 
it is founded. The doctrine of inspiration is, therefore, the 
chief buttress of the whole structure. If this be denied every- 
thing is unstable ; and, like a fortress erected on quicksand, 
the system is rather a source of danger than a defence to those 
who have sheltered themselves within it. We are compelled, 
therefore, to rest the whole weight of our science upon the in- 
spiration of the Bible. This we must maintain. If we are to 
have any theology, any system of religious truth, we must set 
out with the declaration that this book is a revelation from God. 
We mean by this that the book is God’s book ; the doctrines 
are of God ; the principles are from above ; the words are the 
words of the Holy Spirit. Its contents are such as the Spirit 
intended they should be, when working through the human 
instruments he employed, in accordance with their mental 
constitutions and characteristics, he put before the world in 
their objective form those truths which were to be thenceforth 
received as God’s declarations to men. The sceptical tenden- 
cies of the times, as is natural, assail this doctrine. The 
opponents of revelation are aware that, if this foundation be 
destroyed, its defences will fall, one by one, into their hands. 
We would, therefore, countenance no prevarication, no uncer- 
tainty, no hesitation, no concessions to the spirit of the age on 
this point. The Bible is not merely the record of a revelation. 
It is not a declaration of God’s truth for substance of doctrine, 
with some lapses of human error and ignorance. It is not the 
vague and rare expression of the subjective state of certain 
men, peculiarly elevated in their conceptions of truth, and 
thus inspired, as genius is always inspired. It is not a revela- 
tion which man makes of God ; but it is the revelation which 
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God himself makes to man, through man. This first principle 
being conceded, we are prepared to claim that the Bible is the 
only authoritative source of theology. As the exclusive reve- 
lation from God, it asserts its lofty pre-eminence. We have 
now a foundation on which to build. We have a standard by 
which to try the doctrines which men offer as pertaining to 
the science of religion. We have a voice—the voice which 
spake the universe into being ; speaking truth, and truth only, 
in distinct utterances and categorical declarations. But if this 
fundamental point be denied, or weakened by equivocal state- 
ments, the whole aspect of the question is changed. Our foun- 
dation is only sand, our standard is only a sliding scale, our 
voice is changed into the Sibylline utterances of a variable 
human reason. What science of theological truth is to be 
gathered from such sources as these? What knowledge can be 
gained on those topics which concern men’s highest interests 
and immortal hopes? It is only the knowledge which shall 
vanish away, or which is continually changing its grounds and 
its forms. 

Several characteristics of the doctrines of the Bible as a 
source of religious knowledge, are wrapt up in this statement 
as to its divine authority. We can only name them. It fol- 
lows that whatever the Bible declares on any topic is absolute 
and final. There is no appeal to any other tribunal, and the 
cause which is against us here can be carried to no other bar. 
When we have found the teachings of the Scripture on any 
point of religious truth or duty, we are to receive them im- 
plicitly. We must bow to them. Here is an end of the 
matter. When, therefore, men fret and rail about anything 
which is plainly taught in the Bible, we are not concerned to 
answer them, except for their good. We are not bound to 
follow them into any other court, and plead there. We demur 
to the jurisdiction. Hence, also, the declarations of the word 
of God are certain. They are not liable to question or doubt. 
There is no mistake in its inculcations, no liability to error, 
no vacillation or uncertainty. As God is true, who is the 
author of this revelation, His word to men cannot be yea and 
nay; it must be yea. It is the affirmation of unerring wis- 
dom ; and the immutable certainty which dwells in the Infi- 
nite mind becomes objective in the truth which is: uttered. 
Moreover, if the Scriptures be a revelation from God, their 
doctrines must be clear to the apprehension of men, to the 
extent and for the objects designed. It is a relative clearness 
indeed, yet one which answers fully its purpose. Just as facts 
and principles in natural science are clear so far as they were 
designed to be made use of practically, so are those of revela- 
tion. We are not insensible to the mysteries of the one any 
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more than of the other ; yet in neither case is there in these 
any interference with the transparency of the revelation made. 
Nor do we overlook the necessity of study and investigation to 
reach conclusions, and gain the meaning of the things hard to 
be understood, in the one case, any more than in the other ; 
yet in neither case is it an error to'say that the facts and prin- 
ciples are clearly made known. For the true point to be in- 
vestigated in employing the Bible as the source of religious 
science is, what does it teach ; and not how or why. When 
Nicodemus-questions are the fruit of our culpable ignorance 
of what we ought to know, they may be rebuked, and yet 
answered for instruction. When they are the fruit of infidelity 
or rationalistic pride, they are to be rebuked and answered for 
the triumph of the truth. We repeat, the teachings of the 
Bible are distinct and clear for the end designed, on all topics 
of religious knowledge on which it proposes to give light to 
men. We may add that, as a revelation from God, the in- 
structions of the Bible are also sufficient. It is adequate to 
all the purposes of a system of religion, as it is sufficient for 
the salvation of men. No other truth is to be sought from 
other sources by which we are either to anticipate or to sup- 
plement these divine communications. 

We are not disposed to admit any other sources of systematic 
theology than the Holy Scriptures, nor to yield to any othera 
co-ordinate authority. There is no other fountain from which 
the pure waters are to be drawn but this. This is the Protestant 
doctrine ; opposed alike to rationalism and superstition. We 
may, however, briefly pass in review the various claimants to 
authority and influence in the construction of a system of faith. 
What position, then, do the manifestations which God makes of 
himself out of the Scriptures, including creation and providence, 
occupy as a source of knowledge? It need not be asserted that 
they give no knowledge whatever of God. We need not deny 
that it is possible to draw from them arguments for the divine 
existence; nor that they were intended to furnish illustrationsof 
God’s nature and character. The Scriptures themselves seem 
to justify such statements as these. But they are certainly no 
adequate source of a true theology ; for they furnish no light 
at all on points fundamental and indispensable. Even the 
light which might reveal some truths of natural religion is so 
refracted and dimmed by the atmosphere of sin, through which 
it must enter the human mind, that it makes its objects mani- 
fest only partially and indistinctly. God does not make him- 
self known in creation in aspects suited to the necessities of 
sinners. The works of God are not an antecedent shadowing 
out of his revelation. They hold no co-ordinate authority 
with it. They do not even confirm its teachings in their most 
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vital points; and it is folly to look to them as our guide and 
instructor in divine knowledge. 

But do not reason and philosophy justly claim the place of 
guides and endorsers in the reduction of religious truth to a 
science? It seems impossible to allow their claim, any more 
than the former. Reason is not thé arbiter and judge in mat- 
ters of religion. For, not to say that reason is not capable of 
discerning the things of the spirit, and is involved in the 
degradation and wreck of the fall, the testimony of experience 
is sufficient to decide this question. There is neither stability, 
consistency, nor certainty in the doctrines of simple reason, on 
religious or even moral topics. Thus evincing her own imper- 
fection, by perpetual illustrations, is it not arrogance in her to 
assume the office of deciding upon, of receiving or rejecting, 
truth, which comes in a divine relation? Is it not vain for 
her to assume that she is a supreme intelligence, a final judge 
in the very face of her blindness and her failures? Is it not 
arrogance in philosophy to claim a jurisdiction superior to, or 
even co-ordinate with revelation, when its premises are so un- 
certain, its processes so varying, its results so vacillating? We 
deny, then, the authority of reason in matters of faith. For 
what is human reason, after all, but my reason? So that every 
man is an authority to himself. We are convinced that reason 
is so clogged by ignorance, so blinded by selfish prejudice, and 
hurried away by passion, that it can furnish no reliable oracles. 
Instead of pandering to human pride and sanctioning error, as 
it too oftens does, it may well decline all such assumptions. 
Indeed a sanctified and self-knowing reason will do this, It 
will be content, as it returns from its widest explorations, with 
humility to seek shelter in the ark of the Bible. 

From another quarter the inquiry arises, Is not tradition, or 
in another form, the church, a source of religious knowledge? 
Do not its decisions claim by right a place in the science of theo- 
logy? It is scarcely necessary to assert that there is no founda- 
tion for the claim of binding traditionary truths, and an infal- 
lible church, The impossiblity of transmitting traditions in an 
uncorrupted form, the want of any definite standard by which 
they are to be judged, the continual experience of the uncer- 
tainty of this kind of testimony, the practical impeachment of 
the Scriptures thus made, the arrogance and lack of evidence 
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for the claim of infallibility on the part of the church,—compel 
us to reject them. The latest form of this theory, drawn out by 
a convert to the Romish church, is a modification of that of Mon- 
tanus, and rests upon the idea of a development of truth. It 
admits the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of the application 
of the old canon, as to what has been received, always, every- 
where, and by all ; although, by an accommodating faith, it may 
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still be made to serve a pu It asserts as its characteristic 
that there are germs of truth in the Scriptures, and in tradition, 
not fully opened at first, but to be opened in the lapse of time. 
At length, assuming their full proportions, they become articles 
of faith, and, sealed by infallible authority, are entitled to a 
place in the creed of Christendom. ‘Such a power was recently 
exercised in the admission of the dogma of the immaculate con- 
ception. Such a power, also, has heretofore produced the whole 
array of Romish corruptions of the faith ; and hereafter may 
authorise, we know not what, additions to the present scheme of 
dogmas. Such a theory may claim some merit for ingenuity, 
but it is most manifestly unsound, unreasonable, encompassed 
with insuperable difficulties, and manifestly invented to cover, 
with a pretended authority, additions to, and corruptions of, the 
truth of God. Wecannot, therefore, consent to find our sources 
of religious knowledge in the church ; we cannot bow to its de- 
cisions, and hear its teachings. For what is the church? What 
are its decisions? What is their hold upon my conscience? 
What if she teaches plain error? She has done it. What if 
she endorses immorality, or idolatry? What if her authority is 
—_ and contradictory? How can a series or collection of 
fallibles make an infallible? Where is her authority to dictate 
to me, and her responsibility back of that which she imposes 
upon me? Where is her right to claim my homage? No! it 
will not do to hear the church, and accept her dogmas. There 
are too many difficulties and irrational assumptions in her claims, 
to make it possible to repose quietly under her shade, 

The spirit of all these attempts to destroy the sole authority 
of the Scriptures, as the source of religious knowledge, is clearly 
seen in their results. That they subordinate the word of God 
and shake its power, and that they tend to bring in another 
gospel, is as plain as that they arise from a repugnance to, or 
dissatisfaction with, the doctrines of the Scriptures. They are 
not of the light, and therefore they seek to hide it with their 
darkness. 

We fall back, then, upon the absolute authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, and look to them as the only source of systematic 
theology. In the language of one of the school-men, tota sapi- 
entia est ibi principaliter contenta et fontaliter. Neither rea- 
son, nor philosophy, nor the church, is to take the place of the 
Holy Scriptures as the source of divine truth, and of faith as the 
organ of its reception. This we hold to be the only safe ground. 
Without doubt men need no authority in regard to the doctrines 
and duties of religion. We must have something which shall 
settle the inquiries, and silence the cavillings of the human mind, 
something which shall demand its submission, and claim its 
obedience. But we can find this nowhere else but in the book 
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of God. This is our source of truth, our exclusive teacher, and 
our judge of strife. “For it is written, I will destroy the wis- 
dom of the wise, and will bring to nothing the understanding of 
the prudent. Where is the wise? where is the scribe ? where is 
the disputer of the world? Hath not God made foolish the 
wisdom of this world? For, after that in the wisdom of God 
the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the fool- 
ishness of preaching to save them that believe.” 

Let us glance now at the implements which the theologian 
is to employ in constructing his system from these sources. 
Here there is scope for the use of reason, and all the powers of 
the human mind. The system isto be built up from these mate- 
rials ; but it is to be by laborious industry, by patient research, 
and by riveted and conclusive logic. Scripture criticism is the 
main instrument. The principles of interpretation, principles 
which reason and common sense furnish, are to be applied to 
this book. Its true meaning is to be elicited in each passage, 
so far as light can be thrown upon it by the rules of exegesis, 
and by the investigations of science and learning. The history 
of the church also gives help in constructing the science of reli- 
gion. As it is a record of the history of doctrines ; of the move- 
ments of the human mind in its investigations of the Scriptures, 
and its excursions into the regions of speculation ; of the errors 
which have gained currency ; and of the contests through which 
truth has passed, and the manner of her victory,—it is of incal- 
culable value to the theologian. He cannot afford to do without 
it. He cannot, in each successive generation, undertake his 
task as if none had ventured upon it before him. It is"absurd to 
overlook the labours of others in the field of systematic theology ; 
as absurd as for the devotee of any other science to set out upon 
his career of investigation with an absolute disregard of all that 
has been done by his predecessors. There have been giants in 
former days: how unreasonable to ignore the monuments of 
their skill, sagacity, industry, prayerful study, and success! Nor 
can the theologian afford to pass by, or to be ignorant of, the 
investigations and results in natural science, of recent days. 
For he may use them, where they are well ascertained, to eluci- 
date divine truth, as well as to repel assaults which may be 
made from those quarters. So also the analogy of faith yields 

t assistance in the systematizing of divine truth. It is not 
an infallible guide indeed, but only a subsidiary help, and yet a 
very valuable one. For whatever manifestly breaks the consist- 
ency and unity which must hold among the doctrines of the 
Scriptures, or is palpably inconsistent with the harmony of their 
system, has upon it the manifest mark of error. It must be 
thrown aside, or altered in some of its forms and proportions, or 
it remains an excrescence upon the general system. Theologi- 
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cal systems are sometimes deformed by these tumors. Some- 
times they are little else than a collection of them, with scarce 
healthy body of truth enough to carry about these unsightly and 
offensive outgrowths. They shoul be cleared of these, and 
brought into closer conformity with the proportion of faith. 

Starting with the principles which we have thus laid down, 
employing these instruments of his art, gathering illustrations 
for the elucidation of truth from the whole kingdom of nature, 
and levying contributions from every other science, the theolo- 
gian has before him a task as fascinating as it isnoble. Yet he 
will fail in reaching his purpose, if he do not invoke and gain 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit to lead him into truth. ith- 
out his divine help, all investigation, however correctly or skil- 
fully conducted, will fail of its best end. No learning, no 
scientific skill, no dialectic power, no acuteness of intellect, no 
knowledge of language or of history, will insure success. They 
will not preserve from error, nor inspire the system with that 
life—that verisimilitude to the doctrines of grace contained in 
the gospel—which only can make it complete and natural. An 
ungodly man may investigate abstract truth very carefully, and 
with wonderful acumen and learning; but as he has not im- 
bibed, so he will not succeed in holding forth, the spirit and life 
of this divine science. “Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not charity, I am become as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. And though I have the 
gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries and all knowledge, 
and though I have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, 
and have not charity, I am nothing.” 

III. Our third object is to inquire into the uses of theology. 
We shall briefly speak of its service to the truth, to the teacher, 
and to the preacher. 

Scientific theology is of great service to the truth. The 
church has been and is destined to be largely indebted to her 
theologians. It is not true that their labours have cramped her 
energies, crippled her activity, or retarded her development. On 
the contrary, they have sustained an important and effective 
part in the history of her progress. Godliness is the only real 
life of the church ; and, to promote a Scriptural, intelligent, and 
well-balanced piety, truth is essential. e are continually in 
danger of practical error here, and of acting upon the idea that 
the life of the church is indicated by her forms or by the talents 
and eloquence of her ministers, or by her worldly prosperity, or 
by her spasmodic outbursts of zeal, rather than by her love for 
and acceptance of the great evangelical system of life and salva- 
tion which the gospel reveals. Under the influence of such 
erroneous views, many depreciate the creeds, confessions of faith, 
and theologies of the church. They undervalue and lay upon 
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the shelf her symbols, or explain them away, or vote them anti- 
quated in an age of progress. But the church should fully 
understand that truth is her life and power, and that her sys- 
tems of doctrine are a genuine expression of that life. There is 
room for exhortation to the church to value, hold fast, and give 
vitality to her systems of faith, if she would keep herself pure 
and uncorrupt. She should not do this indeed in the spirit of 
bigoted attachment to mere forms, or of illiberal failure to re- 
cognise the good there is in others. The idea of infallibility 
should not be transferred from the Bible to her creeds and sys- 
tems. She should not cling with extreme tenacity to every 
shred of the garment she has thus woven, nor substitute her 
formulas for the decisions of the final arbiter. Still the church 
owes it to herself to act upon the conviction that she has the 
divine verity in those systems which are the symbols of her faith. 
Is this a time to negotiate compromises with error, and to dilute 
our systems in obedience to its demands? Is it a time to build 
up a middle platform, on which we may stand to welcome wrong 
doctrine on the one hand, and truth on the other, in a vain 
endeavour to link together the opposing parties? Is it the day 
to undervalue our established standards? It is rather the time 
to gather more closely and firmly around the systems which 
have been constructed as the exponents of sound doctrine. Let 
us hold fast the old confessions, and stand on the old platforms. 
Let us drill our recruits and keep step ourselves to the music of 
the old systems, until we can find a more inspiring and correct 
harmony. Let us value the old truth, in the old forms. 

There are various uses which systematic theology serves in 
reference to the truth, When vague and mistaken ideas have 
gained ground as to the doctrines of the gospel, the scientific 
treatment of them brings them out again in precision and cor- 
rectness. By unfolding the precise meaning of the forms in 
which doctrines are received, doubts and mistakes are often 
removed, and the foundations again become settled. Such a 
service was rendered to the church in the early centuries in re- 
ference to the doctrine of the Trinity. For when it became a 
topic of questioning, and there began to arise those heresies 
which must needs be, systematic investigation tried both opi- 
nions and words ; and from the apparent clashing and confusion 
the doctrine was brought out, fully and roundly stated, to the 
general acceptance of the church. We have reason to be grate- 
ful to the fathers and councils who so thoroughly investigated 
and settled the topics connected with it, and the forms in which 
it is expressed. Has any thing really been added to it since? 
Has not the church received, and will she not continue to hold, 
substantially the views then stated? But, in addition to this 
settling of doctrines, systems of theology also help to preserve 
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them from generation to generation. It is difficult, if not im- 
ssible, to Tutodge a whole system from the faith of the church. 
solated and disconnected truths might be assailed with a greater 
chance of success, as is readily seen when they are embraced by 
those who otherwise hold to a false system. They are often 
unable to defend the very truth they embrace. On the other 
hand, erroneous doctrines, regarded singly, often have a plausi- 
bility and power which they lose when an attempt is made 
either to incorporate them into an established system of faith, 
or to construct a new scheme from them. They cannot be 
brought into harmony with one another, nor with the general 
analogy of faith, They must either be practically abandoned, 
or made the starting-point of new systems; in the attempt after 
which their advocates often grow weary and break down, or 
happily come to a better mind. Systems of theology and sym- 
bols of faith are therefore of use to conserve and maintain the 
truth. Some old creed may be the es i Ba of defence 
against error; for it is hard for Christians to break away from 
old forms of doctrine, and cast aside their attachment to them. 
In assigning this service to systems of theology, we do not claim 
that they perform it completely. No barriers can fully exclude 
error, or prevent the evil results of vain speculation. e know 
that truth may be contained in creeds and systems without vivi- 
fying the very church which professes to accept them, and with- 
out quickening the ministrations of those who profess to preach 
them. It may be embalmed there. Yet even in such a case 
its vital power is not gone. It isnot a mummy from which the 
spirit has for ever departed. It is pre-ordained to a resurrec- 
tion. When a true biblical theology is again demanded by the 
piety of the church, and its consciousness of its own wants, these 
creeds and systems will again be fruitful in good results, 

We suggest, in the next place, that the theological teacher 
may also - wed great service from the scientific treatment cf 
theology, and from systems already in existence. It is indeed 
impossible to teach any branch of — without adopting 
some system. Every teacher must have his knowledge tho- 
roughly digested, and thrown into scientific form as far as it 
extends. Matured systems are also an invaluable aid to the 
teacher. They help to give precision and accuracy to his own 
views and statements, and to mark out boundaries and set up 
guides to his progress. By the past labours of others he is thus 
aided in shaping in consistency and harmony the truth which 
he holds, Teachers of this generation are certainly largely in- 
debted to those able men of former days who have severally 
wrought out portions of the systera of faith, and adjusted them 
in their proper places. While it is not the office of a teacher 
simply to retail the systems of others, it would be, on the other 
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hand, folly to overlook and despise them. It is certainly uce- 
less, as wel] as injurious to the faith of the church, for every 
teacher of theology to propose the discovery or invention of a 
new system. The new and the old should be combined. While 
the works of the fathers of theology are diligently searched, and 
the materials which they have used and their modes of investi- 
gation studied, it may become necessary to throw the truth into 
new shapes, to sustain it by new arguments, and adapt it to 
new forms of opposition. Nor is the study of erroneous systems 
unserviceable. Familiarity with the false principles on which 
they are constructed, and with their specious defence, is indis- 
pensable to one who would wisely and effectively defend and 
maintain the doctrines of the gospel. 

Theology is also of indispensable importance to the preacher. 
It is trite to say that the truth of God is the subject of his minis- 
trations, and the vital element of all that he utters. Every 
preacher is in some sense “set for the defence of the gospel.” 
He may not be called to assume the attitude of a public contro- 
versialist ; but he is to exhibit the divine word in its opposition 
to scepticism, to false doctrines, and to the prejudices, passions, 
and blindness of men. It does not accomplish the work appro- 
priate to his office merely to give utterance to the ebullitions of 
pious feeling, and to indulge in harangues without order, method, 
or force. 1t is an office which demands the intellect as well as 
the heart, and in the exercise of which truth is to be shaped 
in different forms, and adapted to different ends. We need not 
argue that mental power and cultivation are essential in the voca- 
tion of the preacher. While it is true that the simple gospel is 
the means for the conversion and edification of men, and while 
no themes inconsistent with this find their proper place in the 
pulpit, it is also true that this will tax the energies of the 
strongest, and the resources of the fullest mind. It has been 
well said, that the object of study to a large degree is to substi- 
tute a clear knowledge for an obscure one. The preacher is to 
develop those views which lie obscurely before him, and to study 
them until they become transparent and vivid, that he may pre- 
sent them with perspicuity and force to others. In this way he 
is to have his senses exercised, to discern the truth. The import- 
ance of faithful study to the preacher cannot be exaggerated. 
“To be still searching what we know not, by what we know, 
still closing up truth to truth as we find it (for all her body is 
homogeneal and proportional),—this is the golden rule in theo- 
logy.” Itis the rule by which he who preaches the truths of the 
gospel should be governed. 

Now, our theology is assumed to contain the truth. And its 
scientific arrangement is indispensable to its right investigation 
and intelligent survey. In this form it can_best be grasped and 
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handled ; it may thus be contemplated, compared, and analysed. 
The right use of system, therefore, will be of use to the preacher 
in various ways. It will help to give him furniture for his office. 
Whatever may be the case with evangelists, and those who rotate 
from place to place, it is certain that preachers who look to per- 
manence in their relation, and who are to seek the edification of 
the same people from year to year, cannot do without full prepa- 
ration, and thorough and patient investigation. They must be 
men of study as well as of prayer, and they should grow con- 
stantly in enlargement of mind ; in strength and vigour of intel- 
lect, and facility in exhibiting the doctrines of the gospel. The 
possession and command of systematic knowledge will greatly 
aid the preacher in these respects. It will furnish him with 
materials, and teach him how to use them. It will enable him 
to bring assertions to their proper tests, and to expose and re- 
fute error. A preacher, therefore, should be always, in some 
measure, studying systems, in order to keep the relations and 
proportions of truth fresh in his remembrance. 

Moreover, the study itself will give clearness to his conceptions 
and his expressions. Here, often, there is a great deficiency. 
The preacher fails to obtain distinct views of what he wishes to 
set forth ; and, failing to comprehend it accurately, how can he 
exhibit it to others? What profit can be expected from the 
ministrations of one who fails here? If truth be thus covered 
with a veil, it cannot be seen in its sharp outlines, and majestic 
proportions. A veiled statue pleases because it serves its pur- 
pose ; the veil is the very element ofits beauty. But a discourse 
enveloped within a veil, however transparent, answers the end 
neither of beauty nor of utility ; and often, as with the statue, if 
you strike away the veil, you have nothing left. Now the scien- 
tific study of theology will tend to secure the needful clearness, 
both by the discipline which it exacts, and by the orderly arrange- 
ment of our knowledge which it requires. It will enable the 
preacher also to speak with a higher authority, when he knows 
that what he speaks is in accordance with the great system of 
doctrines which God has revealed. Without the certainty de- 
rived from such systematic knowledge, he is in danger of becom- 
ing vacillating and feeble on the one hand, or, on the other, a 
rash and blind leader of the blind. He is either a bold adven- 
turer on an unknown sea, risking by his incaution and ignorance 
the charge committed to him, and misleading those whom he pro- 
fesses to guide ; or else he is always lingering amid the shallows 
only of gospel knowledge, afraid to launch out upon its mighty 
depths. The possession of system will also give variety and 
suitableness to the ministrations of the preacher, and help to 
teach him how to adapt the word in its various proportions to 
the wauts of his hearers. He will become a wise householder, 
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able to bring out of his treasury things new and old. It is quite 
unnecessary that by such study he should be made a stereotyped 
man, or a mere theorizer, and a slave to system. If he will use 
it aright, as a scientific collection of gospel verities, which he is 
to shape and employ as circumstances and topics may require, it 
will help to make him eminently a practical man. For it is a 
great mistake to suppose that a practical man is one who has no 
principles to guide him, no system to work upon, no knowledge 
to put into practice. 

We do not mean to say that every minister can be a learned 
man ; but we assert that every minister should seek to know, as 
far as opportunity will permit him, the science of religion which 
he professes to teach. We do not say that unto every one the 
Master hath given ten talents, or even five ; but we affirm that 
all the talents God has given should be employed, in the most 
effective way, in His service. We do not say that every man’s 
usefulness will be in proportion to his mental cultivation; but we 
are sure that true usefulness is not promoted by neglect of men- 
tal culture and of systematic study. If, indeed, preaching be 
simply a display of rhetorical pyrotechnics, or an exhibition of 
bold and startling assertions, if its purpose be only to amuse 
or astonish, then preparation for it is one thing ; but if preach- 
ing be the solemn exhibition of God’s truth in all its harmony ; 
if it be the rightly dividing of the word, and the defence of it 
against error on the one side and on the other; if it be the 
searching of the thoughts and intents of the heart, with the 
candle of the Lord ; if it be the right inculcation of duty in its 
principles and various applications ; and if the preacher is to do 
this for years, in the presence of the same audience,—then the 
preparation for it is a different thing, and will require a different 
training. So long, therefore, as this is its character ; so long as 
God’s word needs to be unfolded and explained ; so long as the 
human mind is blinded, and the human heart is hardened ; so 
long as men are to be converted, edified, and instructed through 
the miuistrations of the gospel ; so long as congregations are to 
be held together, as well as the gospel, scattered in destitute 
places, and isolated houses,—so long will our preachers need 
thorough study, and careful preparation for their work. In that 
preparation, the science of theology must always bear an import- 
ant part. 





Art. V.—The United States a Commissioned Missionary 
Nation. 


Many things conspire to shew that God has raised us up and 
commissioned us to become a Missionary Nation. 
The character of our origin indicates this. Our forefathers 
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were missionaries of precisely this character. They were not 
sent out to this land by an organised association. But the pro- 
vidence of God placed them in such circumstances as to make 
them all self-constituted missionaries. Persecuted for two 
hundred years by despots and hierarchs, they’ were at length 
compelled by the bigoted Mary to abandon their native land, 
and flee toGeneva. There, in the constitution of the Reformed 
Church, they found asserted freedom of opinion and the rights 
of conscience. On their return to Great Britain, they saw that 
these could not be enjoyed without civil liberty also. The 
struggles that followed resulted in the freedom of Scotland, and 
the Commonwealth in England. But arbitrary power and in- 
tolerance again triumphed ; and the Puritans formed the daring 
and lofty purpose of braving the dangers of the Atlantic, and of 
a barbarous country, that they might have opportunity fairly to 
try the experiment of self-government, free institutions, and 
liberty of conscience. The conversion of the savages was also a 
prominent object in their plans. They came hither as true- 
hearted and devoted missionaries, to establish and extend upon 
a wide continent a system founded upon civil and religious 
liberty, upon general education and spiritual religion—a system 
to which the world hitherto had been strangers. To endeavour 
to strengthen and perfect this system at home, and extend it to 
all the world, is only following out the plans of our fathers. We 
should be recreant to the trust transmitted from them, we should 
be unworthy to be called their descendants, did we not manifest 
their missionary —_ They may not, indeed, have been con- 
scious what a mighty experiment they had undertaken. But if 
their views did not embrace the whole globe, yet they were 
conscious of commencing a work adapted to the most pressin 
wants of human nature, for which it had been struggling an 
sighing for thousands of years ; but which selfishness, ignorance, 
and vice had hitherto been able to keep out of their reach. Now 
that Providence has shewn how applicable this system is to the: 
whole human family, the descendants of the pilgrims should be 
satisfied with nothing short of its universal extension. 

Our geographical position marks us out as eminently — 
to become a missionary nation. Two methods have n 
adopted by missionary associations for extending civilisation 
and Christianity among degraded and benighted nations. The 
first and most usual is to send men to dwell among the un- 
civilised, to teach science and literature, and to preach the: 
gospel, The other course is to transfer some of the benighted 
into the regions of civilisation, that they may learn with their 
own eyes and ears how much superior are Christian lands to 
heathen or Mohammedan. The latter course has obviously 
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great advantages over the former, where it is practicable ; since 
strong prejudices always arise against foreigners who go a 
any people and endeavour to change their social, literary, an 
religious condition. Whereas, those going voluntarily into an- 
other land are ‘usually predisposed to look with a favourable 
eye upon everything which they can turn to their advan ; 
and you have fewer prejudices to overcome before you can find 
access for the truth to their consciences. 

In view of these facts, it is obviously desirable that a mission- 
ary nation should be so situated, that access to it and 
from it should be easy. Nay, it were desirable that there should 
be something, either in its geographical position, its natural 
facilities, or its institutions, that should attract the attention and 
win the sympathies of other nations. 

Such is the condition of North America. Placed nearly mid- 
way between Africa and Europe on the East, and Asia on the 
west, it attracts thither the adventurer and the oppressed from 
those lands, while it is so far removed from them all as easily to 
keep aloof from their contentions. South America, too, is quite 
accessible. Indeed, radii drawn from our eastern, western, and 
southern shores, reach almost all Pagan, Mohammedan, and 
Papal lands, or rather most of them can be reached by nearly 
direct water communication. Along those lines emigrants pour 
in by thousands from every region where oppression reigns, or 
poverty blights ; and our great rivers, with our fast extending 
railroads, enable them to penetrate into fertile regions, where in- 
dustry insures them a competence, and their rights are secure. 
There, too, can they find a climate adapted to their constitutions, 
whether they come from the frozen regions of Scandinavia, the 
mild skies of Italy, or even from the intertropical plains of 
Africa and Asia. So, also, our citizens, brought up in these 
climatic extremes, are fitted to go into regions of like tempera- 
ture to carry thither and teach the principles of learning, liberty, 
and religion. 

Americans have not been slow to seize upon these advan 
for the purposes of commerce, of pleasure, and the gratification 
of curiosity. Their ships scour every sea, ascend every navi- 
gable river, and anchor in every harbour ; and, had all these 
wanderers been as anxious to diffuse among the benighted the 
blessings of knowledge, liberty, and religion, as to promote their 
selfish purposes, already the mission with which God has 
charged us would have been far advanced, although now 
scarcely begun. 

The extent of our natural resources, of our unoccupied terri- 
tory, and of our wealth, shews us to be well adapted to become 
a missionary nation. The number of square miles embraced 
within the present limits of the United States is 3,306,865 ; 
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which is only about 80,000 square miles less than the sixty em- 

ires of all Europe, and nearly ten times as | as Great 

ritain and France combined ; larger than the ancient Roman 
Empire, or eventhat of Alexander. The average population asyet 
is only seven to the square mile ; whereas in Great Britain it is 
223. Were our country to become only half as populous, it 
would contain over three hundred and millions ; so that it 
is only one-fourteenth part yet occupied. hat a temptation to 
a poverty-stricken, tax-ridden, and oppressed world, especially 
when other circumstances yet to be considered are taken into 
the account ! 

Alike vast are our natural resources. Large portions of our soil 
are of the richest kind. But this is of small importance, because 
at the present day, through the aids of science, the rest soil 
<a made and kept permanently fertile ; and in the end it is 
probably better for a people to settle upon such a soil than 
upon one naturally prolific, because the industry and enterprise 
thus elicited are of far higher value than the most fertile 
soil, which tempts to indolence and to ruinous modes of cul- 
tivation. 

Already the agricultural products of one hundred and thirteen 
millions of acres, under cultivation in our country, exceed a 
thousand millions of dollars in value annually. ‘What, then, 
will be the enormous amount when from three to five hundred 
maillions of people shall be planted on the surface ! 

Of our mineral wealth, coal is undoubtedly of the most conse- 
quence ; and in no other continent is it so abundant as upon 
ours. Already it is known that two hundred and fifteen thousand 
— miles of our surface, equal to twenty-seven such states as 

assachusetts, are underlaid by numerous beds of this sub~ 
stance ; and if we suppose their average thickness to be only 
twelve feet, there lie buried in the earth not less than five 
hundred cubic miles of coal, one mile of which, at the rate we 
now use it, would last one thousand years ; so that, at the same 
rate, half a million of years would be required to exhaust our 
fossil fuel, and the supply will surely be fully adequate to meet 
the largest wants of the three hundred millions that may in a 
few centuries be congregated here. 

Alike inexhaustible are our deposits of iron. Throughout our 
whole extent they are scattered in great abundance ; but in the 
valley of the Mississipi, along the central axis of our country, 
the amount is prodigious. In Missouri we have mountains from 
three hundred to five hundred feet high, and miles in cireum- 
ference, mostly composed of this metal ; and in the region of 
Lake Superior the amount is still greater. 

In the same t central valley we have deposits of lead 
covering nearly dows thousand square miles, which. have yielded, 
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for some years past, more than forty million pounds annually; 
and are capable of affording four times that amount. 

Still more extensive are the deposits of copper in those same 
wide regions, which already produce some thousands of tons per 
annum, although their exploration is only just commenced. Yet 
richer, it is said, are some of the Southern States in this metal, 
where it is associated with gold in great quantity. ; 

Of the wide diffusion and great amount of this latter metal, it 
is perhaps hardly necessary to speak, so powerfully has the pub- 
lic mind been agitated on this subject for some years past, and 
so mighty has been its influence upon our national character and 
probable destiny. The gold of our country does indeed form the 
strongest magnetic attraction that draws all classes of unevangel- 
ised and uncivilised men to our shores. But if we do our duty, 
however sordid the motive that brings them here, and however 
disappointed most of them will be in respect to their golden 
dreams, they should be taught many lessons of civilisation and 
freedom, of far more value than gold ; and some of them, at 
least, will secure that which money cannot purchase—a heart 
renewed, and a title to a heavenly inheritance. All along the 
eastern slope of our country, from Texas to Canada, there 1s evi- 
dence of the existence of a gold deposit, at least in many places. 
But it is on the Pacific slope, from the Isthmus to the mouth of 
Frazer River, and probably farther north, that the deposit is most 
prolific and attractive, having already yielded six hundred millions 
of dollars, or about fifty millions annually ; and it will be so 
probably for generations to come. What a means of accomplish- 
ing our work as a missionary nation has Providence thus put 
into our hands on our own soil, to say nothing of the ability 
which gold imparts to send abroad the heralds of civilisation, 
freedom, and salvation ! 

We might shew that other mineral treasures and means of 
wealth are alike abundant and widely diffused in our country ; 
all conspiring to prove that Providence has put into our hands 
the facilities for doing a great work for this wretched world. 
But time does not permit me farther to enlarge, nor is it 
necessary. ' 

Our free political institutions furnish another evidence of our. 
adaptedness and consequent duty to become a missionary nation. 
Love of liberty is a passion that has ever been burning in the 
human breast ; and though smothered almost everywhere by 
the iron folds of arbitrary power, it cannot be extinguish 
Yet naturally it - a —~ of unbridled liberty, the desire to have 
its own way, and gratify its selfish propensities, irrespective of 
the rights and happinen of the whole. P Where men, ignorant 
and unprincipled, have had the opportunity to act out these 
licentious desires, society has been subjected to mob-rule, the 
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most terrible of all despotisms, In this country, however, hitherto 
we have been able to subject liberty to law. Yet a large pro- 
portion of the multitudes who pour in upon us from other lands 
would gladly free themselves from these needful restraints ; and 
our only hope lies in being able to teach them the necessity of 
subordination to righteous law. The report of our om 
from the annoyances that hedge up their paths at home, and 
the right of every man to engage in those pursuils most agree- 
able to his wishes, and the knowledge that here the path to dis- 
tinction and honour lies open to all, will attract multitudes 
hither. But it is only education and religion that can make 
them enlightened freemen. Here, then, is a ape work, and 
worthy a missionary nation. It is comparatively to teach 
men how to obtain their freedom, but most difficult to learn 
them how to retain it. Myriads are willing to sacrifice their 
property and lives to get free from oppression, who yet fiercely 
refuse to subject themselves to the restraints necessary to estab- 
lish and preserve their independence. The fact is that, among 
the many millions now sighing and struggling for liberty, very 
few have education or religion enough to maintain free institu- 
tions. This difficult lesson they must learn ; and how mani- 
festly does Providence call on us to become their instructors ! 
How sad the result, if, instead of teaching others, we should 
suffer our own free institutions to be strangled in the foul em- 
brace of party spirit, or be trampled beneath the feet of a reck- 
less and unprincipled democracy ! 

Our social equality marks us out as intended to be a mission- 
ary nation. By social equality we do not mean the dead level 
of socialism, technically so called. Distinctions must and will 
exist in every society, founded upon physical, intellectual, and 
moral differences. These adapt men to different positions in 
the social condition, from the highest to the lowest. But they 
should be founded upon merit and adaptation, and not upon 
the accidental and comparatively unimportant circumstances of 
birth, lineage, wealth, and power ; and the road should be fully 
open for the most obscure to rise to the highest stations of honour 
and profit. In most countries that way is hedged up by merely 
artificial hindrances : and men are forced to tread in the narrow 
path which an aristocracy of money, or fashion, or lineage have 
marked out. Notsowithus. True, it may besoin some limited 
localities. But in general, real merit rises to that rank in so- 
ciety to which it is justly entitled ; nor is es one passed by 
and neglected simply because he is poor, or of mean birth, or 
friendless. 

Condescension to men of the lowest grades in society, and 
familiar intercourse with them, were striking traits in the cha- 
racter of the great model missionary, Christ. Indeed, He gave it 
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_ as a decided evidence that He was Messiah, that the poor had the 
gospel preached unto them ; and so free was His intercourse with 
all accessible classes of men, that His enemies characterised Him 
as the friend of publicans and sinners, The more nearly any fol- 
lower of Christ comes to his divine exemplar in this condescen- 
sion and familiarity with men of every rank, the greater will be 
his missionary success. The social equality enjoyed in this 
country is, therefore, an important feature for a nation specially 
adapted to the work of diffusing civilisation, freedom, and religion 
through the earth. It gives a special advantage in reaching 
those who come among us from abroad, and also to those who 
go to other lands on this errand of love; for everywhere the 
true American has no barriers of rank, pedigree, or caste to 
break down, but is ready to place himself by the side of the 
ignorant and the benighted, as one ready to receive them as 
brethren and friends. 

Our educational systems adapt us to become a missionary 
nation. There are two features of these systems to which we 
particularly refer. The first is the extension of a good common 
education to all classes of the community; and the second is the 
opening of the avenues to our higher institutions to the poorest 
and most obscure who bave talents and perseverance. In other 
lands the higher institutions are often more liberally endowed, 
and have greater facilities for study and instruction, so that they 
furnish individual examples of elatlity more thorough, and 
of learning more profound, than is usual with us; but it is 
mainly certain privileged classes that can enjoy these facilities. 
More especially is common education not diffused among the 
great mass of the people; or when so diffused, in a few instances, 
it is not an education adapted to make men think for them- 
selves, but only to teach them prescribed doctrines, such as suit 
the government and the hierarchy. But in our country it is the 
poorest man’s own fault if his children do not receive the ele- 
ments of such an education as will guard them against imposi- 
tion and oppression, acquaint them with the principles of free 
government, teach them their rights, and put into their hands 
the means of judging of religious systems. 

Consider, now, what a mighty means for the civilisation and 
christianisation of the multitudes of the poor and ignorant, who 
swarm from the great hives of European population, and settle 
down upon our shores, does this system lame education af- 


ford. If the adults, fortified by prejudice and imported priests, 
often fail to learn, yet they all have discernment enough to see 
the advantages their children will gain by an education ; and 
thus will light come in at length ; and, with light, civilisation ; 
and with this, it may be hoped, true religion. 

This is a field for missionary effort whose importance, we fear, 
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has been but imperfectly felt ; for, if we do not thus purify the 
mighty stream of emigration that sets in upon us, putrefaction 
and death will follow in its track, True freedom and pure re- 
ligion never yet have lived long, and never can, among a popula- 
tion uneducated. The first wil inevitably give place to arbitrary 
power, and the latter to superstition or formalism. It is not 
enough that a few leading minds are enlightened. Intelligence 
must pervade the masses, or they will smother and extinguish the 
sacred fire that burns upon the altars of freedom and religion. 
We have our choice, therefore, to educate those who come among 
us untaught, or to lose our precious institutions. 

Consider, too, what a reflex influence will be exerted by our 
system of education upon the lands from which these emigrants 
come, In constant intercourse with those whom they have left 
behind, and not unfrequently returning to them, how can they 
help imparting more or less of the light which they receive to 
their friends at home? Thus will they themselves become most 
efficient missionaries to other lands. eir labours will not, in- 
deed, be announced in the journals of the day, like those of the 
missionaries formerly sent abroad ; but they may nevertheless be 
doing a great work, whose fruit will be seen at length. 

Another advantage we have for missionary effort, as a nation, 
lies in the almost universal diffusion of the Bibleamong us. In 
all nominally Protestant lands, the Bible is, indeed, circulated ; 
but in most of them a large part of the lower classes cannot 
read it, and in many of them a state religion neutralizes its 
power. Yet in our country none of these counteracting agencies 
exist among our native population to any great extent. Here the 
doctrine prevails that men are to find their own system of reli- 
gion, not in the decrees or the creed of a national church, or in 
the decrees of ecumenical councils, or in the bulls of a self-con- 
stituted head of the church, but in the lively oracles of God, 
which in their essential parts are so plain that the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, shall not err therein. The Bible, too, shews 
those who read it, that the essence of religion lies in the state of 
the heart ; that forms and ceremonies are only an unessential 
covering, and even formularies of doctrines are mere lifeless 
skeletons, without a new heart. Hence it is that the Bible isso 
dreaded by formalists and bigoted hierarchs; and, even when 
such come to our free Jand, they shew their hostility by opposing 
its circulation as much as they dare. Nor do we wonder at this; 
for the Scriptures lay the axe at the root of all forms and creeds 
that are not animated by spiritual piety. This Book, therefore, 
is the mighty weapon which we are to use in the pulling down of 
strongholds. If we can get this into the hands of the men who 
are filling our land from foreign shores, and induce them to read 
it candidly, and at the same time protect them by our laws in 
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the right of private judgment, we shall find the Bible alone to 
be the most successful of missionaries. 

That Book, also, is a stern advocate for civil and religious 
freedom. Ifa nation drink deeply into its spirit, you cannot 
long keep them enslaved. Hence it is so much Joined by 
despots. Hence, too, so long as we can keep the minds and 
hearts of this nation permeated by its spirit, we can sustain free 
institutions. 

Nor is it less friendly to education ; for it exhorts the ministers 
of the gospel to give themselves to reading and to meditation, 
and commands men to prove all things, that they may hold fast 
to that which is good. 

While, therefore, we should bless God for so rich a treasure 
as his Word to ourselves, personally, we should realise what a 
powerful engine for the missionary work is put into our hands ; 
nor should we fail to guard it jealously, and to wield it with all 
our energies, 

The character of our population shews us eminently that God 
has appointed us to be a missionary people. God is filling the 
wide territories of this nation with just the men who al the 
labours of missionaries. To prove this, we give, from the census 
returns of the United States for 1850, the nativities of our 
foreign population in that year :— 

From Ireland, 961,719 ; England, 278,675 ; Scotland, 
70,550 ; Wales, 29,868; Germany, 573,225 ; France, 54,069 ; 
Spain, 3,113 ; Portugal, 1,274; Belgium, 1,313; Holland, 
9,848 ; Italy, 3,645 ; Switzerland, 13,358; Russia, 1,414 ; 
Norway, 12,678 ; Denmark, 1,838; Sweden, 3,559 ; Prussia, 
10,549 ; Austria, 946 ; Sardinia, 31; Turkey, 106; Greece, 
86; China, 758 ; Asia, 377; Africa, 551; British N. America, 
147,711 ; Mexico, 13,317; Central America, 141; South 
America, 1,543; West Indies, 5,772 ; Sandwich Islands, 588 ; 
other countries, 8,214: total, 2,210,830. 

The annual rate of emigration to this country cannot be less 
than half a million; so that at present there must be three 
millions and a half of persons of foreign origin among us, equal 
to about one-seventh of the entire white population. We do not 
suppose that all of them need special missionary labour. No 
doubt many of them are intelligent, well versed in the principles 
of free institutions, and of genuine piety. But who doubts that 
the great majority, issuing from the poor and degraded of other 
lands, do as imperiously aoniel special efforts to enlighten and 
convert them as any Pagans? Suppose half a million are already 
essentially right on these great princi __ so that they will at 
once fall in with our institutions, and help sustain them, you 





have still remaining three millions, from not less than twenty- 
five countries, thrown by Providence at our very doors, needing 
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our sympathy and aid in temporal matters, and apparently placed 
in circumstances most favourable to be educated and to be con- 
verted to God. We throw open our territory to their location ; 
we admit them after a term of years to citizenship ; spread 
around them the protection of law, and suffer them to become 
incorporated as components of the nation. Shall we stop here? 
Shall we exhaust our sympathies and efforts upon the distant 
heathen, and make no systematic efforts to save those who are 
our neighbours and fellow-citizens? There may be, perhaps, 
more of self-denial in plunging into the depths of heathenism and 
Mohammedanism, and so bearding the lion in his very den ; but 
in what sense can it be more important to convert and civilise a 
Hindoo or a Patagonian than a member of this great republic, 
whose continued prosperity and success would influence so 
mightily the destinies of the world? The soul of the one is as 
precious as that of the other. But the conversion of the na- 
turalized American may be far more important in its bearings 
upon the world’s destinies. Judging from the past, how certain 
are a large part of the smaller and more degraded tribes of the 
earth, even though converted, to become ere long extinct by the 
operation of physical laws! Where are the tribes that consti- 
tuted the field of labour for the eminent missionaries among our 
fathers, who succeeded in forming flourishing churches among 
them? But, alas! even Christianity could not arrest their down- 
ward progress, and they are gone ; and how clear it is that the 
still existing races are destined to the same fate, even though 
they should cease to be persecuted by governmental and indivi- 
dual encroachments! So, too, the Sandwich Islanders, though 
pronounced a Christian nation, continue still to diminish in num- 
bers. We do not say that this is a reason why we should not 
urge on the missionary work among such races, especially among 
our own aborigines ; but it is a reason why we should press the 
work with still greater power in such a nation as our own, which 
we have every reason to suppose will exist and enlarge through 
many generations, perhaps many centuries. It is painful for 
the devoted missionary to realise, that, in afew years or genera- 
tions, all traces of his labours will disappear, because the race 
among whom he lives will have vanished. But he who works 
upon such materials as our country offers, may be sure that the 
stones which he hews and places in the foundation of the great 
temple God is here erecting for liberty, learning, and Christian- 
ity, shall not be thrown down by Vandal hands, till many a bh 
age has passed by. The leaven which he here infuses 
continue to work on its way far into the deep — futurity, 
and spread wider and wider ; nor lose its tran ing power, 
it may be, till the great voice is heard [creer 4 that the 
kingdoms of this world have become the kingdoms of Christ. 
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We mean not by these remarks to disparage or discourage the 
foreign missionary enterprise. Indeed, our belief is, that, the 
more efficiently we press this work at home, the greater impulse 
shall we give to it abroad. For, in the first place, the men 
civilised and Christianised here will be most valuable instruments 
for preparing the way in the lands from whence they came, 
both by correspondence and by going back, as many of them 
will, to their native shores, If they have tasted the sweets of 
civil and religious liberty, and the higher joys of spiritual religion, 
here, with what power will they tell the story to their still be- 
nighted countrymen! On our own shores, therefore, can the 
most effectual impulse be given to foreign missions. Moreover, 
if we have been faithful to those who have thrown themselves in 
our way, the spirit thus awakened will not rest satisfied till it has 
reached those abroad,—so that the paradoxical statements will 
be realised, that, the greater the numbers who engage in the work 
on our own shores, the more numerous will those be who are 
ready to go abroad ; and, vice versa, the more numerous foreign 
missionaries become, the more will they be multiplied at home. 
For the work is one ; and, if you quicken its spirit in one place, 
you increase it everywhere. The action and reaction are equal. 
So it was in apostolic days, and so it will ever be. 

These views do indeed shew the importance in choosing fields 
of missionary labour abroad ; of fixing upon those nations whose 

rmanence is probable, rather than upon those which, judging 
oon analogy, will be swept away by the wave of emigration from 
the superior races. We fear that this point has been too little 
regarded in times past ; and that, though a great work has been. 
done in saving individual souls, the ultimate results will be far 
less satisfactory than if the same labour had been always per- 
formed among those whose national existence and identity are 
problematical. True, we should aim at the ultimate conversion 
of every creature under heaven. But wisdom should be shewn 
in conducting the work, as in every other labour depending on 
God’s blessing ; and those be first selected, since we cannot 
reach them all at once, whose civilisation will tell the most, and 
the most permanently, upon the conversion of the world. 

The migratory and colonizing character of the Anglo-Saxon 
race peculiarly adapt them for the work of missionaries. This 
trait belongs to the inhabitants of Great Britain, as well as to 
Americans. Indeed, we should expect that the mother and 
daughter would resemble each other in so characteristic a feature, 
Both nations have ever manifested a disposition to wander into 
every part of the earth, for gratifying a boundless curiosity, 
making discoveries in art and science, and eminently for purposes 
of traffic. Nor do they manifest so much of a desire to return 
home as other nations, with perhaps one or two exceptions. The 
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consequence is, colonization on a wide scale. Witness the whole 
broad N orth American continent. Witness India and Australia, 
as well asthe Cape Colony. If Americans have not yet accom- 
plished analogous enterprises abroad, except on a small scale, it 
is not for the want of disposition, but simply because our own 
continent affords as yet the most tempting field for emigration ; 
aud surely colonization has been pushed forward here with a 
rapidity and energy before unexampled. Britain has planted her 
colonies on foreign shores, because there was no room at home 
for her redundant population. So willit be with Americans, so 
soon as, and probably before, any such redundancy exists here. 
Indeed, how feeble a barrier do right and justice, and solemn 
treaties even, now interpose to arrest that wave of population 
which sweeps on south-westerly with overwheming might! How 
rfectly resistless will it become when two or three hundred mil- 
ions shall be found on our soil! It will not stop with Mexico 
and South America, but find its way across the Pacific and At- 
lantic to Asiatic and African shores. 

But Anglo-Saxon emigration and colonization are, also, an ab- 
sorbing process, No tribe or nation has yet been able to main- 
tain its separate and independent existence in juxtaposition with 
such colonies. It gradually dwindles away before their encroach- 
ments, or mixes with them ; but the Anglo-Saxon traits of cha- 
racter alone remain prominent in the amalgamated race. Thus 
have the aborigines of this country disappeared as are the tribes 
of Australia and South Africa now doing. In India the process 
is slower, but no less sure. 

What is to stop this mighty tide of emigration from Britain 
and America? What can arrest the enormous increase of popu- 
lation which is so fast filling our broad continent? And, when 
that is full, how certainly will it advance to new conquests on 
other shores, as in fact it is now doing! Why may not the whole 
earth be ultimately brought under the influence and into p 
sion of the dominant race? Can it be that Providence no 
control of this grandest of all the movements among the nations, 
nor any design in it? Suppose all these emigrants, British and 
American, had the true missionary spirit, and the highest 
of the world were their impelling motive,—what would thei 

ion of the whole earth be, but its conversion to God? 
They are certainly bound to go forth with such a spirit in their 
hearts ; and, if the gospel had thoroughly permeated Britain and 
America, they would possess it. In the power which God has 
thus given to these nations to spread over the earth, and take 
possession of it, even without the help of military conquests, we 
see both His commission and intention to make them missionary 
nations. Did they realise it and act upon it, this movement would 
be the grandest spectacle which the world exhibits. > 
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Such are the leading proofs that God has made us a peculiar 
people, in order that we should shew forth His praises by diffusing 
over the earth the blessings He has strewed in our path. The 
important conclusions that flow from the fact that we are marked 
out as a missionary nation are numerous. But time permits me 
to allude to only a few. 

Foreign and domestic missions, by the position and circum- 
stances of our country, are identified. We used to look upon 
these fields as exceedingly diverse, and to regard the foreign one 
as calling for much more self-denial and sacrifice than the do- 
mestic. But, with the single exception of greater personal secu- 
rity, from governmental protection at home, in what respect does 
the foreign differ from the home field? Is it in distance? But 
how few pagan fields are more distant than the Pacific shores ! 
Is it in the degradation and misery of the inhabitants? But 
where in heathen lands will you find men more sunk in igno- 
rance, poverty, and superstition than many of the wandering 
tribes along the Rocky Mountains, or the inhabitants of New 
Mexico, or our slave population, or even many of those disem- 
bogued from the prisons and rhouses of Europe upon our 
Atlantic cities? Is it in the unhealthiness of the climate? But 
even Africa itself is scarcely more full of deadly miasms than 
many of the low fever-producing regions of this country. Is it 
in a separation from civilised life? But what isolation can be 
more complete, to one accustomed to refined society, than vast 
regions in our country, where the pioneer woodsman and hunter 
have yet found only a precarious foothold? Is it in a great di- 
versity of language and habits? Truly, we have a Babel among 
us, and habits and manners as diverse as the antipodes can 
furnish. 

The fact is, that God has so located us, and environed us, and 
mingled foreigners among us, that to do our duty as mission- 
aries in many parts of what we call our country, demands the 
same humble and devoted piety, the same physical and moral 
training, and the same willingness to submit to privation and 
hardships, as on any foreign shore. The lesson is an important 
one, because it identifies the work everywhere as one. It 
awakens sympathy among the labourers, and makes them feel 
that all are exposed nearly alike to the heat and burden of the 
day, and entitled to the same reward if faithful. It shews us all 
that the missionary cause is a work for the world, and not for 
particular localities. It shews us that a missionary spirit is the 
appropriate characteristic of every Christian, without which he 
ought not to bear the name. 

It is an exalted honour to be specially designated as a mis- 
sionary nation by God’s providence. To be selected by cabinet 
councils or military leaders to engage in some difficult or trying 
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service, confers such an honour that the individuals will be 
roused to most desperate efforts to execute their commission, 
To be called, therefore, by the great Ruler of the Universe to 
fulfil a mission first committed to His only begotten Son, the 
brightness of the Father’s glory, and the express image of His 
person—a mission, too, the grandest and most important ever 
committed to human instrumentality—what an honour! what 
a privilege! what a responsibility! What powerful motives are 
concentrated here to rouse the noblest powers of man to action ! 
How inferior to these are all considerations which the highest 
political or military authorities on earth can present! We have 
only to open our eyes, and yer American can see the finger of 
Providence pointing out a world enveloped in sin and ignorance 
as his field of labour ; and, if not deafened by the din of the 
world, he would hear the voice of Providence, saying, “ Go up 
and possess the land! Have I not commanded thee? Be strong, 
and of a good courage! be not afraid, neither be thou disma 

for the Lord thy God is with thee, whithersoever thou goest.” 

It may indeed be said, that, since the command to preach the 
gospel to every creature is given alike to all Christians, the 
work has no peculiar claims upon Americans. But what other 
land has a geographical position so favourable for reaching un- 
civilised and unchristianised nations? What other began its 
course as a missionary race? Where else is social equality so 
general? What other has natural resources so vast as to invite 
and sustain as many millions as choose to come? Where else 
will they meet with educational systems so pervading and free ? 
Where else so much freedom with so much security? Where 
else is the Bible so widely diffused, and so untrammelled by 
despotism and priestcraft ; and where else is co ted so 
motley a group of heathen and Mohammedan, Buddhist and 
Papist, white, coloured, and mixed, bond and free—all thrown 
open to civilising and Christianising mans Do all these 
advantages for the work impose no peculiar obligation? How 
else can we learn what Providence expects of us, but by esti- 
mating our facilities for the work? Thus judged of, our call to 
the work has a specialty and an emphasis about it which should 
make us feel how highly honoured we are, and resolve not to 
prove recreant to the trust reposed in us by the Infinite God. 

It is indeed true, as we have already intimated, that some of. 
the proofs we have presented of the missionary agency God re- 
quires of us, will apply with almost equal force to one other: 
nation, and some of them with even more power. They are in 
fact abundantly sufficient to shew Great Britian, also, to be a 
commissioned nation for this noble service, On which nation 
these claims rest with the most force, we will not undertake to 
say ; but they are strong enough upon both. With united heart 
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and hand should they move forward together in this glorious 
enterprise. Some facts make the most powerful appeal to us; 
others to them. But our business now is with a cisatlantic 
rather than a transatlantic nation ; and we therefore urge what- ~ 
ever is peculiar in their origin, character, and condition, which 
is adapted to make them see and feel what God requires of them. 

How little do the great mass of Americans realise the high 
commission God has given them! Were excitement, energy, 
and enterprise all that are necessary to prove us alive to our 
missionary character, they are rife enough on every side. Put 
the question to the multitudes that crowd our streets and press 
over our thoroughfares, whether the great object they are in 
pursuit of is the conversion and salvation of the world, and the 
will stare upon you with amazement ; because the idea of suc 
a work we we never entered their minds. But inform them 
that you have discovered a sure method of acquiring large and 
sudden wealth and distinction, and their awakened interest and 
sympathy will shew you the secret motives for all their enter- 
prise and toil. Ourcountrymen need not work harder than they 
do to convert the world; but, alas! with here and there an ex- 
ception, their labours centre in self, and they think of other 
parts of the world only as a means of driving a profitable bar- 
gain with them. Oh! whither will this dreadful current of 
worldliness and selfishness bear us ! 

This train of thought leads us also to say, that the danger is 
very great lest we should utterly fail of accomplishing the high 
mission which God has entrusted to us. One of the leading 
causes of this danger springs from this inordinate and selfish 
spirit of worldliness to which we have alluded. We have a bad 
pre-eminence in this respect among all the nations of the earth, 
where our commerce penetrates ; and what nook or corner is 
there which it does not penetrate? They all discover that we 
have great enterprise and perseverance, and great shrewdness in 
traffic; but, save in a few limited spots, who suspects that we 
are specially marked out by Providence as a missionary nation ? 
Nay, even those who come among us from abroad with no reli- 
gion, or with false religions, are more apt to be prejudiced against 
the truth by the grasping worldly spirit which we exhibit, than 
to be won over to it by our earnest and anxious efforts to save 
and bless them. They witness everywhere a headlong rush after 
wealth and distinction ; and how feeble the influence of here 
and there a solitary voice pointing out the way of life and peace ! 

Another danger of failure in our mission lies in the reckless- 
ness of party spirit, the violence of sectional prejudice, and the 
licentiousness of liberty. 

There is a rapidly increasing manifestation among us of @ 
fierce and unbridled spirit, which is determined to have its own. 
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way and to carry its own points, whoever may suffer or resist. 
If others are in its way, it brushes them aside or tramples them 
down ; and, if they resist, the revolver or bowie-knife is drawn. 
If alone this spirit cannot prevail over law and order, it will 
gather a mob, and with the help of alcohol bear down opposi- 
tion ; or, if desirous of exhibiting some show of order in its reck- 
lessness, it will organise a party which is often nothing more 
than a larger and better marshalled mob, which, getting a ma- 
jority, will do that in this free country which no eastern 
dare do. Said the Baron Roenne, who was long minister from 
the Prussian court to this country, to us, “ Your President has 
done several things since I have been here which would have 
dethroned the King of Prussia, and yet his party sustained him.” 
We were surprised, when in Paris in 1850, to find nearly all 
the sober and respectable citizens with whom we became ac- 
uainted, anxious that the present despotic ruler of that country 
should be elected emperor; and in this feeling the Americans 
who resided there seemed to sympathise. We soon learned the 
reason, viz., that the iron rule of military despotism was consi- 
dered far preferable to the capricious violence of a reckless mob 
or a reckless party. Such will ere long become the feeling with 
us, if licentious liberty and party spirit shall continue to become, 
as they have done, more insolent, overbearing, and violent ; and, 
instead of being the apostles of liberty to other lands, we shall 
need another “ Mayflower” to come and instruct us in its prin- 
c:ples, and another Washington to achieve our independence. 
The increase of the spirit and dominion of slavery forms an- 
other powerful hindrance to our success as a missionary nation. 
The mere fact of the existence of slavery in this country, on so 
wide a scale, is a most powerful obstruction to our doing the 
work of a missionary nation. For, let other nations understand, 
that, of the seven millions of slaves in the whole world, over 
three millions exist in the United States, about as many in 
Brazil, and a few hundred thousand in Africa. “What an insult,” 
would they say, “is it for such a country, thus coupled with 
some of the most degraded nations, to attempt to teach us who 
have discarded slavery what are the true principles of liberty !” 
“T have abolished slavery in my dominion,” says the Emperor 
of Morocco ; “and, until the United States follow my example, 
let them come to me, instead of my going to them, to learn what 
true freedom is.” We have heretofore met such taunts by saying 
that slavery was only a local, not a national institution ; that, 
though not recognised in the constitution, the free States could 
not touch it; but they had fixed its limits, and it must ere long 
die out. But, alas! we can say that no longer. Has not-one 
war of conquest, at least, been waged to make room for the ex- 
tension of slavery? Have nt treaties with Indian tribes been 
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broken, and they forced away from their native soil, for the same 
purpose? And, last of all, have not the vast unorganized regions 
of the West been thrown open to receive it? And now must 
commence a fierce and long contest between liberty and slavery, 
and our great work as a missionary nation must stop, in a great 
measure, we fear, till freedom triumphs ; or, if that is overcome, 
God will take from us the exalted privilege of diffusing blessings 
to the world, and transfer it to other and worthier agents. O 
God! interpose to prevent such a dreadful blight upon our 
hopes! Let us have the privilege and the honour of executing 
the glorious commission which Thou hast given us ! 

In view of all these facts, what an imperious demand is made 
for the services of every true-hearted American, and especially 
of every one publicly educated! We know not that in the whole 
history of our race, an exigency has occurred which could make 
a stronger appeal to every noble principle of our nature than the 
period which we now occupy. God has thrown a world of sin 
and suffering open before us, and given us the means of its re- 
lief. Moreover, to rescue them from the power of ignorance and 
sin is to save ourselves from ruin; thus making self-love and 
social the same. We might as well doubt the shining of the 
sun in a clear day, as to hesitate whether God calls us specially 
to this work. The very configuration and position of this con- 
tinent are hieroglyphic lines, which, when deciphered, read us a 
lesson of duty. It is engraven also upon the prolific veins and 
beds of mineral wealth enclosed in the rocky strata. It comes 
to us in the holy example of our ancestors, and our institutions 
of freedom, of education, and of religion; and eminently our 
Babel population proclaim it in thunder tones. Nevertheless, 
certain traits of character, and evils of appalling magnitude, 
threaten seriously to defeat the great enterprise to which God 
has appointed us, and to turn us aside into the path of disobe- 
dience to God, and of infamy to ourselves. What stronger ap- 
peal can be made to every generous principle of our nature than 
such an exigency presents? What friend of liberty, of educa- 
tion, and of human rights, what lover of his country, and emi- 
nently what Christian, should not be ready to throw himself 
into this Thermopyle of the world to labour, to suffer, and, if 
need be, to die there, to save his country from the ignominy of. 
refusing to take up and carry forward the glorious work which 
God’s providence so distinctly proclaims to be our duty and our 
privilege. If these United States do spurn from them this 
opportunity to save themselves and the world, they will sink into 
a deeper gulf of infamy and incur a heavier load of divine punish-: 
ment than any nation that has gone before them. + ils 

But let us bring this subject nearer home, and recollect that 
what is our duty as a nation is our duty, mutatis mutandis, as: 
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individuals, The claims for personal consecration to this work, 
however, press most powerfully upon such as have already finished, 
or are in a course of public education. For in whatever sphere 
such a man hereafter labours, he will have the ability, if he have 
the disposition, to do much to diffuse among the nations the 
blessings of education, of civil and — liberty, and of pure 
religion. Let no young man, therefore, press forward in a 
literary course, with merely personal and selfish aims. Let 
every such one open his heart to the call God makes upon him 
to study and live for the world. Let him rise above the low 
ambition of mere individual distinction, and give himself up to 
the buoyant influence of a world-wide philanthropy. That will 
make a man of him. That will give a tenfold value to all his 
acquisitions, and bring down God's blessing upon all his labours. 
That will fill his soul with bigh and noble resolves and purposes, 
and his life cannot be a failure. 

There is another consideration, that gives intensity to our 
appeal. Never did the fields of usefulness before the educated 
man appear so ripe for the sickle as now, nor the motives to 
right action so powerful, and the consequent nsibilities so 
weighty. The plot of the world’s great drama has long been 
thickening ; but everything indicates that its denowement is at 
hand. And it would seem probable that it will be made in this 
land. Here, probably, is to be fought the great battle of prin- 
Ty merely for ourselves, “ for the i freedom 
struggling against arbitrary power; learning, with ignorance 
and ta ; and tae aR gt ay with that which is for- 
mal and false. The aspect of the times, also, indicates that the 
struggle may reach its culminating point during this century. 
Already we hear the roll of the drum, the clangour of the trum- 
pet, and the shout of the captains, concentrating and marshal- 
ling the hosts, All this gives a peculiar interest to the prepara- 
tion, literary, scientific, and religious, which many are now 
making in our collegiate and theological institutions. For we 
hope to see all their names enrolled in the great missionary 
army that is gathering for the conquest of the world. They will 
doubtless attach themselves to different portions of this army. 
Some will, we doubt not, feel it to be their duty to occupy out- 
posts on foreign shores ; others to take stations along the out- 
skirts of civilisation in our own land, or perhaps in the heathen 
wilderness beyond. Others will fill the different professions in 
our cities and smaller towns. Some will be found among our 
lawgivers, or as educators, or as special advocates of freedom, 
temperance, and other great moral reformations. Others will 
enter directly into stern conflict with infidelity, papacy, and 
heathenism in our midst. Yet, wherever their post, they will all 
belong to the same great army, on the folds of whose banners 
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“Christian love” is inscribed. May they never forget, whatever 
station or location they occupy, that God expects they will, as 
Americans, do the work and lead the life of missionaries! True, 
they may find the conflict a bitter one, and the victory long 
delayed. Nevertheless, we urge them to the high places of the 
field, and to the front rank ; not through indifference to their 
happiness, but rather from a higher regard to the welfare of our 
country and the world. Nor do we fear but that they will find 
the path of duty the path of happiness. In the great principles, 
literary, scientific, and religious, which they store up in the halls 
of learning, they have an invulnerable shield ; and, as from year 
to year they enter the field, we wiil say, with the Spartan 
mothers to their sons, “ Bring back this shield, or be brought 
back upon it.” 

Oh! how different the retrospect of life to that man whose 
course has been guided by a noble Christian philanthropy, from 
that of his whose aims and efforts have all been selfish !— 

“ Whom none can love, whom none can thank,— 

Creation’s blot, creation’s blank.” 
He may have accumulated wealth; but his gold and silver 
will become cankered, and the rust of them eat his flesh as it 
were fire. He may have gotten influence and power, but they 
will only make him hated and dreaded. He may have obtained 
a world-wide reputation for talents and learning, but no man will 
covet such a name as his. He may have secured the means of 
gratifying all his sensual desires, but at life’s close his excesses 
will be remembered only with loathing. 

But on what a flowery path will the Christian philanthropist’s 
eye rest as the rays of life’s setting sun fall upon it! Through 
his whole course he has felt himself to be a missionary, commis- 
sioned by God’s providence ; and all along can he see delightful 
monuments of his labours, in society improved, and souls rescued 
from sin and Satan. His is the joy of having aided in placing, 
beneath a world weighed down by ignorance, oppression, and 
sin, the mighty lever of benevolence, which will at length heave 
it up into the daylight of science, liberty, and religion. 





Art. VI.—Language as a Means of Classifying Man.* 


THE natural history of man is one of the most important as well 
as one of the most difficult departments of modern science. The 


* “Contributions to the Natural History of the United States of America.” 
By Louis Agassiz, vol. i. chap. i. sect. 17. ; 

“Sketch of the Natural Provinces of theAnimal World, and their Relations 
to the different Types of Man.” By Louis Agassiz. 
[Contributed to “ Nott and Gliddon’s Types of Mankind.”] 
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number, variety, and complexity of the questions involved, 
render it requisite to weigh with great care all the classes of 
facts which enter into their solution. The tendency in this, as 
in most new lines of inquiry, has been to draw positive conclu- 
sions from narrow and inadeyuate inductions. The field of in- 
vestigation being as broad as man and his manifold relations, 
nothing which touches either can be safely excluded from exami- 
nation by those who assume to lay down authoritative conclusions 
in ethnological science. 

One class of inquirers have taken for granted that man is an 
animal, and nothing more, and that he is to be described, classi- 
fied, and affiliated on precisely the same principles with the 
turtle or the alligator. Another class have ignored the animal 
nature of man almost entirely, and directed their attention ex- 
clusively to the phenomena of his moral and intellectual nature. 
It is natural that both these classes of writers should fail to give 
solidity and trustworthiness to their results.) He who under- 
takes to settle any great question of ethnology without a com- 
prehensive survey and careful scrutiny of all the elements, 
physical and mental, which mark likeness or diversity among 
men, whether taken in the mass or in detail, will fall short of 
meeting the demands of a truly scientific method. 

It is a remarkable fact, that while naturalists have studied 
with care the manifestations of instinct and intelligence in ani- 
mals, as a means of determining specific similarities and differ- 
ences, they have quite uniformly undervalued the more marked 
and similar phenomena in man. The evil consequences of such 
failure can only be estimated from an examination of recent eth- 
nological treatises, written by naturalists who assume that what- 
ever is true of man, is true of every animal, and that the 
differences noted between them are in degree only, and not in 
kind. The part which the mind of man plays in his constitution 
and history, should be the measure of the attention which should 
be given to mental phenomena, in all attempts to affiliate and 
classify him. Language is the most important of these mental 
phenomena, and deserves special attention from the place which 
it holds as the endowment which especially distinguishes man. 
By a figurative use of the term lan , Many writers have 
endeavoured to include under it those rude means of ee 
emotion which are common to all animals, and have confound 
these with the articulation of man. Having assumed that there 
is no radical difference between man and animals in respect to 
language, they easily reach the farther conclusion, that the simi- 
larities of voice existing between allied species of animals, are 
precisely analogous to the similarities between articulate 
belonging to a common stock; and hence, that no greg bey 
blood can, under any circumstances, be inferred from the fact, 
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that widely separate tribes of men speak the same or a similar 
language. The generally low estimate which naturalists, of the 
class to which we have alluded, put upon language as a basis 
for the classification of men, is expressed with great distinctness 
by Professor Agassiz in the paper which he contributed to Nott 
and Gliddon’s “ Types of Mankind,” and in the first volume of 
his “ Contributions to the Natural History of the United States.” 
Similar ideas are repeated in papers which he has elsewhere 
printed. Hence we are justified in considering them as his 
matured convictions, and as representing the views of a class of 
scientific men to which the distinguished author belongs. 

We propose to examine the principles contained in these state- 
ments, with reference to forming a judgment of the real value of 
comparative philology as a help for studying the natural history 
of man, and also with a view of suggesting the proper limita- 
tions and cautions with which it should be used. Such an ex- 
amination will incidentally illustrate the true method of thescience 
of ethnology, and the enormous breadth of the induction requisite 
for the settlement of any one of the many questions which the 
science involves. 


On page 72 of Nott and Gliddon’s work, Professor A. writes 
as follows :— 


“ The evidence adduced from the affinities of the languages of dif- 
ferent nations in favour of a community of origin, is of no value 
when we know that among vociferous animals, every species has its 
peculiar intonations, and that the different species of the same family 
produce sound as closely allied, and forming as natural combinations 
as the so-called Indo-European langnages compared with one another. 
Nobody, for instance, would suppose that because the different species 
of thrushes, inhabiting different parts of the world, bear the closest 
affinity to one another, these birds must have all had a common 
origin ; and yet with reference to man, philologists still look upon 
the affinities of languages as affording direct evidence of such com- 
munity of origin among the races, although they have already dis- 
covered the most essential differences in the very structure of thege 
languages.” 

On page 65 of “Contributions to the Natural History of the 
United States,” in note (1) the author says— 


“T cannot therefore agree with those authors who would discon- 
nect mankind from the animal kingdom, and establish a distinct 
kingdom for man alone. . . . A close study of the dog might 
satisfy every one of the similarity of his impulses with those of man, 
and those impulses are regulated in a manner which discloses physical 
faculties in every respect of the same kind as those of man. . . . 
And though all these faculties do not make a philosopher of him, — 
they certainly place him, in that respect, upon a level with a con- 
siderable proportion of poor humanity. 

“There is a vast field open for investigation . . . in the re- 
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lationship between the cycle of intonations which different species of 
animals of the same family are capable of uttering, which, as far as I 
have been able to trace them, stand to one another in the same rela- 
tions as the different so-called families of languages.” 


In these extracts there are asserted or directly implied, three 
propositions : 

(1.) That the “ physical faculties of animals” (dogs, for ex- 
ample) “are in every respect the same kind as those of man,” 
me are also in degree “upon a level with a considerable pro- 
portion” of the human race. 

(2.) That the different families of human languages (the 
Indo-European for example) “ stand to one another in the same 
relations,” and form the same “ natural combinations” as do the 
notes of birds and the cries of animals of allied species, and that 
the similarities and coincidences between these notes and cries 
are in all respects the same in character with those pointed out 
= as connecting the languages of men with each 
other. 

(3.) That when two distant tribes speak a language similar 
or the same, the fact is of “no value” as indicating “com- 
7 of origin,” and furnishes no presumption of affinity of 
b aed 

These several propositions imply the truth of each other. We 
propose to make a few remarks bearing upon them, without 
taking care always to specify the special point to which our 
criticisms may apply. We would also exclude from the discus- 
sion all special reference to the distinction between the human 
and animal faculties, beyond what may arise from the examina- 
tion of the single topic of language. The remarkable assump- 
tions of the great naturalist on the faculties of animals are well 
calculated to challenge the boldest contradiction. The issue is 
somewhat skilfully covered by representing the object of the 
writer to be not the degradation of the faculties of man, but the 
elevation of those animals. Had the labours of Professor Agassiz 
proved the existence of new and hitherto undiscovered faculties 
in dogs or horses, vindicating their claims to a new moral and 
intellectual position, his affirmation of the specific similarity of 
these faculties with those of man, would not necessarily have 
been degrading to the human species. But he makes no 
claim to any such new discoveries. He leaves the faculties 
of animals just where naturalists, from the time of Aristotle, 
have placed them. The new doctrine, consequently, does not 
elevate the animal absolutely at all; it only degrades man 
to his level. If animalsare actually on “alevel with a consider- 
able portion of poor humanity,” then they have a moral nature, 
and have rights, and are entitled to a government of law, and 
horsebreakers are kidnappers, and butchers are murderers. If 
this conclusion be denounced as absurd, then it follows that the 
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“ considerable proportion of poor humanity ” referred to as “upon 
a level” with animals, have also no rights which an educated man 
is bound to respect, and they may be treated with as little con- 
sideration as the experimental anatomist bestows upon the dogs 
and rabbits whom he puts to the torture, and murders by inches 
in the interests of science. 

We would not for a moment harbour the idea that the great 
anatomist, whose genial nature and scientific enthusiasm are 
so contagious and delightful, and whose recognition of final 
causes is so emphatic and reverent, would be prepared to 
accept distinctly either horn of the dilemma in which his 
theory seems to placehim. His position gives us one more illus- 
tration of the inadequate conceptions which a truly great natu- 
ralist may form and utter when he travels out of the range of 
his special studies. Resisting the temptation to continue a dis- 
cussion so attractive and important, we pass to the consideration 
of the analogies between the language of men and animals, 

The complex system of signs made use of by man as the 
instrument of his thinking, and the means for communicating 
his ideas and emotions, is susceptible of a classification into what 
may, with sufficient accuracy for our present purpose, be deno- 
minated as signs of emotion and signs of ideas. The one is re- 
flective, articulate, consequent upon thought, involving, even in 
its most elementary forms, abstraction, generalisation, and judg- 
ment, and highly conventional in its structure. The other is 
spontaneous, unreflective, and mainly indicative of the element- 
ary emotions pertaining to the animal nature. It communicates 
knowledge to others only by indicating the existence of certain 
distinct feelings. It is not acquired, but is instinctive in its 
origin, universally understood, common to all men, and except- 
ing the expression of the “ human face divine,” and with cer- 
tain limitations in respect to distinctness and force, is shared by 
man with the higher orders of the animal kingdom. This in- 
stinctive or spontaneous expression we recognise in the interjec- 
tions extorted by surprise, terror, or woe—in the tear, the smile, 
the groan, in gestures expressing the natural impulses and pas- 
sions of man asan animal. It is not conventional, hence its 
common name, “natural language.” Like the similar pheno- 
mena among animals of the same species, it never changes ; hence 
its test, universal intelligibility. This mode of expression can, 
with certain narrow limits, be improved by the action of human 
will and intelligence, but its essential character cannot be changed, 
even when the mind of man, in the case of himself or animals, 
is applied to its development. These natural signs of emotion 
and intelligence in animals may become more distinct by. a 
process of training, but this cannot be carried beyond a certain 
narrow limit, for the character of these signs is determined spe- 
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cifically by the form of the animal’s material organisation. The 
conventional signs of articulate speech are capable, from their 
very nature, of indefinite variation and development. The flexi- 
bility of the human organs adapts them to the modifications of 
expression demanded by the infinite changes in human thought 
and emotion. In the instinctive signs of emotion possible to 
animals, the relation between the sign and the thing signified is 
fixed and unchangeable, leaving almost no capacity for modify- 
ing this relation by thought or association. The combinations 
of elementary sounds, of which the human voice is capable, re- 
ceive their significance almost entirely from association, and they 
may be increased or varied in form or the associated meaning, 
to any extent, by the will of those who use them. Even the most 
general examination of the laws, conditions, and uses of articu- 
late human speech makes it impossible to confound it, either in 
kind or degree, with those vague and imperfect signs of emotion 
permitted to the animal kingdom. 

In looking a little more into the details of this distinction, 
it is, perhaps, requisite to notice those words in articulate speech 
in which the sound and sense are suggestive of each other. The 
words of this class seem to have mainly occupied the minds of 
those who have seriously attempted to reduce the emotional cries 
and notes of the brute creation to the same law with the lan- 
guage of man. Though words of this class have given rise to 
much fanciful speculation, they are, in fact, of little real import- 
ance in reference to the question before us. From the nature 
of words whose sound represents the sense, it will be seen that 
they must be confined to those signs which distinguish the phe- 
nomena of a single sense—that of hearing. Even within this 
narrow range, they are confined to the coarser and more obvious 
distinctions among sounds. The more delicate sounds, those 
which enter into the composition of music, and the utterance of 
cultivated minds, obstinately refuse to be represented by this 
rude and coarse expedient. Indeed, nearly all the finer varieties 
of intonation are marked by the figurative use of the names ap- 
propriated to the silent sensations. 

e represent music or speech, as smooth, sweet, gliding, high 
or low, heavy or light, sharp or flat, far oftener than by words 
which imitate the sounds we describe. Though the number of 
words whose origin may be attributed to onomatopeia is in many 
languages considerable, yet the moment they pass into common 
use, they become figurative, and all relation between the sound 
and the sense practically vanishes. Besides, if this law presided 
to any considerable extent ever the formation of languages, we 
should expect to find similar sounds represented by similar imi- 
tative words, in languages generally. The number of terms, all 
varying in form pan pr which in many tongues are applied 
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to the same object, proves that naming is too free a process to 
' be limited by the law of the punster. The Laplander is said to 
have thirty different words to represent the reindeer. In the 
old Saxon there were said to be fifteen to designate the sea. In 
the Arabic we are told that the lion has five hundred different 
names, the serpent two hundred, the sword a thousand, honey 
more than eighty. Von Hammer informs us that Arab writers 
have given the camel the enormous number of five thousand 
seven hundred and forty-four.* 
Though words of the class under consideration are found to 
a limited extent in all languages, it is evident that the vast 
majority of those originally onomato-poetic have lost that 
character by figurative use. When we compare any series of 
allied, or even unallied, languages with each other, the num- 
ber of words which owe their origin to this source, and are found 
actually similar or the same in sound and meaning, is suprisingly 
small After excluding all words evidently joahgah by the 
relation of the organ of sound to the instinctive emotions, such 
as interjections and those in which the sound actually represents 
the sense, we shall find that the vast majority of words in all 
languages are purely arbitrary combinations of the elements of 
human speech, and that the reason why they represent one idea 
rather than another is conventional, and depends upon the voli- 
tion of those who use them. When we say this, we do not deny 
that law presides over the development of language as well as 
over all intellectual or moral processes. But it is a law of liberty, 
not a law of necessity. Though some sort of resemblance or 
analogy may be the link which unites sound and thought, any 
one of a thousand may be selected, and no intellect can determine 
beforehand what the selection will be. Articulation, the basis 
of all the varieties of human expression, is denied to nearly all 
animals by their organisation. They are necessitated by the 
form of their organs to a very few combinations and changes of 
sound. Man, with an unlimited power of combining and arrang- 
ing sounds, can choose any one of them asa name for a given 
thought. Laying aside all discussion concerning its origin, it is 
admitted by all, that language, as made use of by man, is the 
free conscious utterance of thought. Let a small body of men 
be furnished with the elementary conception of speech, it is evi- 
dent that the variety of forms which it may possibly assume in 
the course of ages, is limited only by the number of combinations 
of those elementary sounds of which the vocal organs are capable. 
Taking the letters of the alphabet in a given language as roughly 
representing the elements of speech, it is evident that the names 
which could be instructed by the possible permutations of those 
letters, making syllables, with each other, and by those possible 
* See Origine du Langage, par Ernest Resian, p. 142. 
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syllables, with each other in turn, would be practically beyond 
computation. When we bear in mind that these syllables and 
words may be varied in the same language by accent or tone, we 
increase the naming power of an alphabet in proportion to the 
number of accents, more or less, of which the words, by the genius 
of the language, are capable. It is worthy of remark also, that 
the flexibility of the connections between thoughts and things 
on the one hand, and language on the other, is illustrated by the 
fact, that one object or idea may be indicated by the names of 
its several relations to those who speak or hear. A savage may 
name a horse, for example, by means of any one of its relations 
to himself; he may be named from the number of his legs, the 
form of his feet, the swiftness of his movement, the food which 
he prefers, from the peculiarities of his head, ears, or tail. On 
the other hand one word may, by figurative use or juxtaposition, 
come to represent a large number of distinct and even entirel 
different rs a The Anglo-Saxon word hleo, shelter, is the ori- 
ginal of the syllable lee, in the compound lee-shore. The lee- 
side of a ship is the sheltered side; but a lee-shore is that upon 
which the wind directly blows. The same word is made to re- 
present two ideas directly opposed to each other, from the rela- 
tion or point of view being opposite. To the seamen on board 
his ship, the sheltered side of the vessel is the lee side, while 
the shore relatively to his place of observation, though lashed by 
the tempest, is the lee-shore. The Greek augur looking out for 
omens faced the north, while the Roman, for a similar purpose, 
faced the south. Hence the left hand of the Greek was in the 
west, while that of the Roman wasin theeast Thus while both 
looked toward the east for auspicious omens, they denoted them 
by names of diametrically opposite import. These illustrations 
from a paper read before the London Philological Society, by the 
late Mr Garnett, might be indefinitely extended. In fact most 
words are names of relations, rather than things. Any one of 
the numerous relations of an object or idea to the precipient 
subject, may be selected at its temporary or permanent repre- 
sentative, and one word may be made to indicate a similar re- 
lation of a great number of things or ideas to the mind. 

A moment’s reflection upon this view of human lan , will 
shew how far it stands removed from the rigid organic lena which 
control and limit, by a physical necessity, the languages so-called 
of the highest orders of animals, 

Words being to so great an extent names of relations, it fol- 
lows that all naming by means of language, involves process of 
abstraction, generalisation, and judgment. Human knowledge 
consists in the apprehension of a relation between objects and 
the conscious mind. No other knowledge is ible to a finite 
being. ll specific knowledge, as distingui from what is 
received vaguely and in the mass, comes by separation of the 
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parts from the whole, in order that the part may receive specific 
attention. This is abstraction, and it involves the affirmation 
of similarity or difference. Our process of naming connotes our 
mental processes, in thus differentiating our knowledge. Still 
more emphatically does this principle hold in naming actions. 
To name an action, it is necessary to discriminate it from the 
vague ccenesthesis or consciousness of life which is the common 
source of all specific bodily movement. The act is recognised 
and named by virtue of its being discriminated and becoming 
specific. When the name is repeated to denote a similar act, it 
becomes at once the name of a class, and an abstract term. No 
sentence can be constructed expressing any form of existence, 
action, or passion, without the use of words which are generated 
in, and through, abstraction and generalisation. The very idea 
of language as an organic product, involves these mental pro- 
cesses, incarnated in the words, as the soul in the body, 
as the form in the matter. No matter how rude the organ- 
ism, no matter how barren of ideas, how narrow in vocabulary a 
language may be, the principles we have stated hold universally 
true. The relation of the thought-process in any proper sense of 
the term, and language, is one of reciprocal necessity. Language 
is requisite to any considerable evolution of mind. Without it 
man remains intellectually in an abnormal condition, analogous 
to that which anatomists denote by the phrase “ arrest of develop- 
ment.” The testimony of teachers of deaf mutes, and of the 
most careful observers of psychological phenomena, is singularly 
uniform upon this point. 

We have lying before us a series of extracts from more than 
forty different authors, expressing themselves to this general 
effect, comprising then of the highest reputation, of all schools 
of philosophy, and of various nations. Among them are the 
names of Leibnitz, Bossuet, Reid, Stewart, and Cousin, as psycho- 
logists ; William Von Humboldt and Frederic Schlegel, as philo- 
logists ; Sicard and De Gerando, as writers on the instruction of 
deaf mutes ; and Cuvier as a naturalist. 

While it is affirmed that these high mental acts are involved 
in the giving of names to objects, and in the construction of 
the most simple sentences, we do not overlook the fact that all 

rimitive or uncultivated tongues are predominatingly sensuous 
in their character. But no language can by any possibility re- 
main ‘sensuous when used in the construction and utterance of 
human thought. Just in the proportion that a language is used, 
will it become abstract, throw off its sensuous character, and be- 
come the conventional and arbitrary representative of ideas which 
association and usage have linked to its words. 

The prevalence of abstract terms in a language is a test of 
the intellectual training of those who speak or write it. Weare 
told that there are tongués of savage tribes entirely deficient in 
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such terms. But the very instances given in proof teach the 
contrary doctrine. 
Whatever may be our opinions concerning the internal mental 
action of animals, all must admit that we have no of their 
ing those capacities of abstraction, generalisation, and 
judgment, which enter of necessity into the mechanism of the 
rudest and barrenest human articulate language. Animal lan- 
guage, however liberally interpreted, gives us nothing analogous 
to the abstract terms requisite to fix and register a single con- 
cept in human reason. The terms tree, boat, father, mother, im, 
through, by, live, act, involve capacities which no animals, how- 
ever endowed, have been able to indicate by any wer of expres- 
sion which the Creator has given them. litetee we may 
imagine their thoughts to be, they have no means of connoting 
and recording them for the use of others. Judging from the 
absolute necessity of articulate signs or their equivalents for 
human thinking, and assuming that their mental movements 
must follow the analogies of the human mind, we are driven to 
the conclusion that their means of expression form an accurate 
measure of the grade of their a If this be so, how 
broad and trenchant are the lines which separate the highest 
order of animal intelligence from the average capacity of the 
lowest tribes of man. Every naturalist knows that in the ani- 
mal kingdom there is a uniform and beautiful adjustment of 
organism to power, whether it be of intelligence or instinct. So 
uniform is this relation that it takes the character of a law. The 
absence in any family of animals of the organ for the action or 
manifestation of any power, furnishes a strong presumption 
against the existence of the power itself. The presence of canine 
teeth in an animal indicates the hunting and carnivorous instinct. 
The webbed foot in a bird is a proof that its proclivities will lead 
it to the water. If ‘iar eenndl of an unknown animal were 
found to be that of a ruminant, a naturalist would confidently 
affirm that the animal, when living, had the characteristics of the 
herbivora. It would be contrary to all the analogies of nature 
to suppose the existence of capacities of thought in animals equal 
to those of man, or nearly so, while the all-wise Creator has 
denied to them the only organism by which they could be exer- 
cised, developed, or their results made manifest. The mechani- 
cal imitative power of articulation in some birds is merely an 
apparent a to this general law, and would seem designed 
to illustrate the fact that, though the capacity for speech is re- 
quisite to the exercise of intelligence, it has no power to create 
it. The empty, unexpressive utterance of a parrot, is enough to 
illustrate the difference between speech as a mechanical effect, 
and the language of a self-conscious, reasonable soul. We re- 
member having once heard a parrot utter alternately a string of 
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blasphemous oaths and the Christian Doxology in a hideous cari- 
cature of the melody of Old Hundred. The broad chasm between 
the utterance of a human soul .and that of an animal would 
hardly have been more impressively shewn. When we bear in 
mind that the symbols of the algebraist in its wonderful com- 
plexity, the diagrams of the geometer, the rythm of the poet, the 
notation of the musician, and the nomenclature of the sciences, 
are all involved in the idea of artificial language, it increases 
indefinitely our idea of the elevation of man’s faculties in degree 
and kind, above all we can conceive possible, to the brute crea- 
tion. 

Another point in which the language system of men and ani- 
mals specifically differ, is in the capacity for modification, de- 
velopment, and acquisition. Apart from the definite agency of 
man, there is no improvement, change, or development in the 
utterance of the brute creation. Limited to a narrow range of 
variation by a physical necessity, it is confined to the manifesta- 
tion of instinctive emotion, and that low grade of intelligence 
possible in the absence of abstract ideas. It remains the same 
in all normal conditions of life. Human language develops with 
human intelligence. The analytic process by which we can shew 
the possibility of the formation of the agglutinated and the as- 
similated composite forms of speech, from an aggregation of 
monosyllabic roots, if it does not give an absolute proof of the 
great law of linguistic development, shews the power of man’s 
intellect to operate the most enormous changes in the instrument 
which it uses. Within the range of the great linguistic families, 
we have absolute historical evidence of these changes having been 
actually produced. We can detect their law, their rate of move- 
ment, and predict, with a good degree of certainty, what will 
take place in the future. 

So constant is the agency of this modifying power, that the 
words of every language become a sort of self-registering baro- 
meter, marking the constant flux and reflux in the tides of a 
people’s intellectual atmosphere. A few centuries are often 
sufficient to make documents unintelligible to the lineal descend- 
ants of those who wrote them. Where a language is unfixed by 
literature, and the people who speak it are few, and have been 
isolated from the tribe to which they belong, a single generation 
produces a perceptible result, and a century makes their tongue 
unintelligible to those from whom they were severed. _Illustra- 
tions of this principle are found among our western Indians, the 
Mongolian tribes, and the Bushmen of South Africa. Nothing 
really analogous to this remarkable law of linguistic development 
takes place in the oy of animals. It continues the same 
from age to age, modified only by those slow physical changes 


which result from climate, food, domestication, or exposure.. In 
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addition to this capacity for developing a vernacular in the pro- 
cess of time, man has capacity to acquire new languages to an 
extent limited only by the wonderful powers of a Mezzofanti. 
A Hottentot child will, in a short time, forget his click, and 
speak good English or French. The iniitations of sounds by the 
mocking-bird cannot be thought analogous to the power of ac- 
quiring a new oe in man ; for there is no proof that the 
sounds, when imitated, such as the call of the hen to its young, 
or of other birds to their mates, are understood by the mocker, 
and consciously used as representative of the particular instinc- 
tive emotion which generates the sound imitated. When he 
imitates the watch-dog, barking at an intruder upon his master’s 
premises, there is no evidence that he knows its instinctive im- 
port ; he evidently imitates the empty, unmeaning sound, just 
as the next moment he mocks the creaking of a passing wheel- 
barrow. For the expression of its instincts, desires, and fears, it 
has its own native note. A bird-trainer may, by constant drill 
with a bird-organ, cause the canary, if kept apart from its own 
kind, to repeat a few notes of the instrument, but the painful 
imitation is finished by the utterance of the note native to its 
organisation. But the capacity for spontaneous and varied com- 
binations of musical sounds, springing from conceptions within, 
is denied him. Its power of changing his note is imitative, not 
genetic. It is no ability for conscious thought which uses the 
physical organs, under the influence of a controlling purpose, in- 
telligently conceived. 

We have hinted, already, that the analytic processes of com- 
parative philology have traced the formation of the conjuga- 
tional and case endings in the polysyllabic languages so com- 
pletely, that a strong presumption has been created that they 
have gradually been formed by the aggregation and synthesis 
of monosyllabic roots. So strong is this presumption, that this 
theory of the development of grammatical and syllabic forms 
has been, with great unanimity, adopted by all the profoundest 
philologists of modern times. So far as actual history enables 
us to go back, we everywhere find evidence of flux and change. 
Languages are mixed, modified, and disintegrated. Looking 
back, over the existing species and fossil remains of human 
speech, we find upheavals, abrasions, and subsidences similar 
to those which task the power of the physical geo ist in 
reproducing, in thought, the appearances and conditions, and 
connecting the formations of past geological eras. The Palseon- 
tology of Teoma speech reveals a past of incessant change and 
variation. With the revelations of. the fossil period, that of 
actual history coincides. The comparative philologist then ex- 
pects to find variety and change in the past and the present. 
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Differences in languages are accounted for; he seeks, also, a 
- reason for coincidences and similarities. 

If two tribes of men were found, one north of the Caspian, 
the other in the heart of Austria, who spoke one or two words 
in common, especially if these peoples were different in their 
grade of culture, religion, and social customs, we should be very 
likely to attribute the result to accident. If we were to find a 
dozen or twenty such words, it would excite our wonder. If we 
were to find many hundreds of such similar words, and these 
the names of the commonest and most indispensable objects, 
such as are requisite in every household, the presumption against 
their having been all separately hit upon by chance would be 
overwhelming. We define the nature of the words to be selected 
for comparison, for upon this, to a certain extent, the ethnolo- 
gical value of such coincidences depend. Words relating to 
commerce, art, or science, would have less value than those sim- 
ple everyday terms which form the staple of every language, 
which are learned in childhood, and which experience shews are 
never laid aside but with an entire change of a nation’s verna- 
cular. Hence ethnologists, by common consent, have selected 
as the basis of comparison among rude dialects, special lists of 
words, excluding from them all likely to have been readily im- 
ported, and leaving only such as must be found in the families 
of all human beings. When we find the Hebrews using a word 
to designate the peacock, which is of Tamil origin, and find this 
bird spoken of as an importation of foreign commerce, the pre- 
sumption naturally is that some kind of commercial intercourse 
existed between the Hebrews and the Malabar coast. The 
coincidence of a considerable number of such terms would be 
of less ethnological value than a very few such words as sun, 
moon, water, fire, earth, son, daughter, father, mother, child, 
these being terms least likely to have come into common use 
by any other means than the occupancy of a common territory 
or household in some former period. 

In addition to simple words, which are names of things or 
actions, we have, in most languages, contrivances to indicate or 
name the relations between em or rather between the ideas 
which they represent. We say in most languages, for in those 
which are monosyllabic these relations are indicated by clumsy 
and inadequate means, such as juxtaposition of important words 
and the use of distinct and sensibly significant terms approxi- 
mately and roughly naming the relation which it is desirable 
to indicate. Of this the Chinese gives the specialexample. In 
other tongues, the words naming relations are joined, or, in the 
phrase of the philologist, agglutinated, to the term whose mean- 
ing, relatively to the others in the sentence, requires to be 
pointed out, but in such a way that the original significance of 
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each added part may be clearly seen. Of this class the Mongo- 
lian and American languages furnish examples. In other lan- 
guages still, these added particles have become more or less 
completely assimilated to the root words, so that to the casual 
observer, even one to whom the language may be vernacular, 
the addition and the root appear to be but one term. Of this 
partial or complete assimilation the Semitic and Indo-European 
tongues are examples. These additions, when thus assimilated, 
are called case and conjugational endings. These contrivances, 
whatever they are, constitute the most essential and character- 
istic part of the physiology of speech. They are equally signi- 
ficant with the separate root words, and are far more tenacious 
of life. When we find two widely separate tribes, in addition to 
a considerable portion of the same vocabulary, using similar 
artificial contrivances to mark the relations of time, place, dis- 
tance, contiguity, volition, obligation, doubt, or command, we 
have a new and independent element of comparison. A funda- 
mental similarity in these respects gives us a presumption in 
favour of the hypothesis that this similarity has arisen from 
original and intimate contact of these tribes, stronger even than 
that furnished by the likeness of their vocabularies, When we 
find similar root words, and also similar grammatical forms, ex- 
tending through the most important parts of two languages, we 
have an argument drawn from the concurrence of these separate 
and independent lines of proof which is of overwhelming force 
in support of the hypothesis that these tribes or their ancestors 
have been at some time dwellers of the same territory and 
maembers of the same family. The natural explanation of such 
a@ coincidence is original blood relationship. So strong and ob- 
vious is this presumption that he who denies it assumes the 
burden of proof, and must furnish the most positive evidence in 
order to set it aside. 

In view of the considerations which have been presented, we 
are justified in the conclusion, that so far as language gives us 
the means of forming an opinion, there is no foundation for the 
opinion that the “ psychical faculties” of animals “ are in every 
respect of the same kind as those of man,” nor that in degree 
they are on a level with a “considerable proportion” of the 
human race. We are justified, also, in concluding that the 
analogy assumed to exist between the language of men and that 
of animals breaks down on examination, in every vital point 
and in every essential particular. We are justified, also, in the 
further conclusion, that language, so far from being of “no 
value,” is one of the most important aids to the ethnological 
student, and cannot be neglected by any investigator of the 
natural history of man who would expect his conclusions to bear 
the testing process of a sound wiaatilies method. 
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If we mistake not, this last statement may be made still more 
clear by inquiring how far ethnological inquiries have actually 
been facilitated and made definite by philological investigations. 
By so doing we shall prepare the way for some statement of the 
special tests and limitations requisite to render these investiga- 
tions available for the completest scientific results. The history 
of comparative philology and its applications would require an 
article in itself. We forbear entering upon a field so attractive, 
contenting ourselves with a few explanatory facts. It is a 
science of modern times. The study of the original languages 
of the Old Testament in the sixteenth century, and the neces- 
sity that was felt for the light which could be thrown on the 
Hebrew from the study of its cognate tongues, laid the founda- 
tion for the ultimate comparison of the Semitic family of lan- 
guages. The obvious similarities between the Latin and Greek, 
and between them both and the languages of modern Europe, 
could not fail to attract the attention of scholars. Curious and 
ill-regulated speculations concerning the language of our first 
parents, and a patriotic desire on the part of scholars to vindi- 
cate the claim of their several vernaculars to the honour of hav- 
ing been spoken in the garden of Eden, accumulated materials, 
which, though barren of immediate results, became subsequently 
useful in the light of a more scientific method and a broader 
_ induction. The Hebrew, Chinese, Celtic, Basque, Abyssinian, 
Syriac, and even the Low Dutch, severally found their advo- 
cates for the honour of having been the primitive tongue of the 
human race. These speculations, founded on a wrong idea and 
pursued by a false method, ended in confusion, and drew upon 
etymological inquiries a ridicule like that which was bestowed so 
liberally upon the early chemists and geologists, The great 
mind of Bacon seized the idea of a Sake of language 
founded on induction, and set it forth partially in his “ De Aug- 
mentis,” but the pregnant conception was not Aller m3 
fruitful. In 1710, Leibnitz issued a memoir on the value of 
language as a means of tracing the origin of nations. He is 
doubtless entitled, by his labours, to the high praise given him 
by Bunsen of being the founder of the “ comparative philosophy 
of language, and the first successful classifier of languages hee 
known.” * The investigations of Sir William Jones into the 
languages, ancient and modern, of Hindostan, and that of An- 
quetil Duperron into the language of the Zendavesta, with the 

ublication of the “ Mithridates” of Adelung and the essay of 
rederic Schlegel on the “ Language and Philosophy of the 


Hindoos,” gave an impulse to comparative philology which has 
revolutionized all previous methods and theories concerning 
language, and made it a department of positive science, with 


* Bunsen’s Phil. Univ. Hist., vol. i., p. 44. 
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laws as definite and results as trustworthy as geology, chemistry, 
or zoology, The intense enthusiasm of its votaries, and the 
enormous accumulation of its facts and the brilliancy of its 
results, have given it an importance which no investigator of the 
past history of man can safely or honestly ignore. No man is 
an adequate teacher of our own, or any of the ancient or modern 
languages, who is willing to remain ignorant of the methods and 
general results of this department of learning. So rapid has 
been its pro; that no inconsiderable amount of reading is 
requisite to ~ up with the results of each year’s investiga- 
tions, even by one already familiar with the terminology, me- 
thods, and history of the science. 

Early investigators of the Hebrew language established its 
close affinity with the Arabicand Aramzan tongues. For this, 
Scripture history had already prepared them, but of its general 
outlying affinities little was known, and the family of men to 
which their immediate eastern neighbours and enemies, the As- 
syrians and Babylonians, belonged, was entirely unsettled. No 
phenomena of form or colour could be ascertained from the 
monuments then known sufficiently definite to solve the diffi- 
culty. Reinhold, Forster, and Schloezer, adopted the notion 
that they were non-Semitic barbarians from the north, and spoke 
Slavic. Michaelis, in his commentaries, calls the Chaldeans, 
Scythians. Lorsbach held that the Chaldeans were Kurds from 
the mountains of Kurdistan, and spoke a dialect of Persian, and 
were identical with the Carduchiof Xenophon. Even Gesenius 
inclined to this theory.* But the deciphering of the trilingual 
arrow-head inscription at Behistun has disclosed the lan 
which they spoke, and proved it to have been unquestionab. 
Semitic, and not Iranian. It is shewn by Bunsen to furni 
the example of a Semitic tongue, earlier, or less developed in its 
form system, than the varieties of the class preserved in any 
other monuments. Hereafter no open 4 will think of adopt- 
ing any other classification of these peoples than that indicated 
by the language, especially as it coincides so fully with the 
scattered hints given in the Hebrew Scriptures and elsewhere, 
of the affinities of the Assyrian and Babylonian population. 
This inscription illustrates the fact that the Medes and Persians 
spoke the same language, and that they controlled as subjects a 
Semitic and also a Tartar population. The arrow-head alpha- 
bet was adjusted to the expression of ideas in Persian, Semitic, 
and Tartar, thus revealing the affinities of the three great ele- 
ments of the population mj the Persian empire, at the time the 
inscription was made.+ 

Another Semitic dialect, by many supposed to have been the 

* See account of opinions, Pritchard’s Phys. Hist. Man, vol. iv., p. 563. 

+ See Sir Henry Rawlinson’s several papers in the Royal Asiatic Journal. ~ 
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most common language in use in Palestine at the Christian era, 
is the Aramean or Syriac. This was supposed to be extinct as 
a spoken language until within a few years ; it having been re- 
placed in Syria by the Arabic, brought in by the Saracen con- 
quest. Carsten Niebuhr reported in his travels, the existence 
of some Syrian villages near Mosul, but it drew little attention 
from sch The missionaries of the American Board bave 
since discovered large communities of these descendants of the 
ancient Syrian Christians who had adopted the views of the 
Nestorians, still speaking a Syriac tongue, allied to that in which 
the ancient version of the New Testament called the Peschito 
was written. They occupy the mountainous districts of Kurdis- 
tan, on the upper Tigris, and are perfectly distinct from the 
Kurds, in whose vicinity they live, in both manners and 1 

The whole surface of ancient Syria is dotted over with philolo- 
gical evidence, in names of natural objects and political divisions 
of territory, indicating, even in the absence of history, that an 
Aramean-speaking population had once occupied the terri- 
tory. By the means of the evidence of language, we are able 
to identify a specimen of the ancient Syriac stock as it existed 
before the Saracen conquest, and also to form an estimate 
of the powerful impression which the Saracen invasion made 
upon them, both in respect to blood and ideas, We can, by 
this living language, connect the past population with the pre- 
sent time, and determine the family of men who formerly occu- 
pied and gave names to the Syrian territory. It is an illustra- 
tion of the rarity of the instances in which a language, having 
been once spoken in a territory, becomes entirely extinct, or 
fails to leave traces of its former hold. It seems perfectly cer- 
tain that language alone could have given the clue to unravel 
the complications of Persian, Babylonian, and Syrian ethnology. 

Trish antiquarians have shewn an anxiety to derive the Celtic 
families from the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, influenced 
perhaps by a desire to give some sort of historical authority to 
the Irish mythical chronicles. 

In 1676, an opinion was advanced by Sammes, that the first 
colonizers of Ireland, were merchants from Tyre and Sidon. 
This was adopted by other Irish antiquaries, and finally was con- 

sidered settled by a professed discovery, by General Vallancey, 
‘ that the lines of Pheenician put into the mouth of a Carthagi- 
nian interlocutor, in the Penulus of Plautus, were Irish Gaelic, 
and that by consequence the Phoenician origin of the Irish was 
pow The passage in question had long ago been shewn, by 

ochart and Joseph Scaliger, to be very nearly pure Hebrew, In 
this view Gesenius coincides, dismissing with sharp grammatical 
ridicule what he calls the “sommnia” of the Irish antiquaries. 
The great work of Gesenius, on Phcenician inscriptions, settles 
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for ever the Semitic and non-Celtic affiliations of those energetic 
colonists, who, like the English in India, took possession of 
North Africa, Spain, and the Balearic Islands, and contended 
almost y for the possession of Europe with the risi 

power of Rome. The Sidonian inscription, recently unessthad 
in Asia Minor, lends its evidence in confirmation of the same 
philological and ethnological result. Late linguistic researches 
have shewn that the native tribes whom the Carthaginians sub- 
jected or mingled with for trade, spoke a language which shews 
affinity with the Semitic class, and furnishes a singular analogy 
to the relation which the English now sustain to the speakers of 
adulterated Sanscrit in Hindostan. The great Atlantic or Ber- 
ber stock has, by means of philology, been presumptively affili- 
ated, in all its numerous tribes, extending from the valley of 
Egypt to the Canary Islands, and from the Mediterranean south 
of the equator, with the Syro-Arabian stock. To such an ex- 
tent has the Semitic element been found in African tongues, 
that some inquirers, fully acquainted with the results of the latest 
research, are disposed to look upon the Semitic tribes in Asia 
as an outlying fragment of a great African family.* It is worthy 
of remark that the Guanches of the Canaries, who became 
extinct about 1494, have been satisfactorily identified with the 
Berber family, by means of a vocabulary of their words which 
has been preserved. The recent African traveller, Dr Barth, has 
traced the Tawarek languages continuously far south of the 
Great Desert, and into the midst of the true African tribes. 
Although physical variations, quite broad and marked, manifest 
themselves in the Berber tribes, no satisfactory physical reason 
has yet been given for separating the white dwellers in Mons 
Aurasius from the very dark inhabitants of the oasis of Wad- 
reag, in the Great Desert. ‘Since the sixth century, the exist- 
ence of numerous inscriptions on the rocks surrounding the 
roads leading to Mount Sinai have been known to the learned. 
They were in an alphabet unlike that of the Arabic of the Ko- 
ran, and for a long time were unintelligible. The character was 
discovered by Edward Beer, of Lei zig, in 1843. The language 
is found to be Arabic in its foundation, but somewhat unlike 
that of the Mohammedan literature. It was found to be remark- 
ably allied to the Gheez of Abyssinia. Its alphabet, though re- 
ducible to the Phoenician type, is not that of the Koran, but © 
similar to that of the old Ethiopic version of the Scriptures. 
This alphabet was supposed to have been the work of Frumen- 
tius, the missionary who translated the Scriptures into the Gheez. 
It now appears to have been the old Himaryatic character, con- 


* See Dr Beke, in Proceedings of Lon. Phil. Soc., vol. ii., p. 91; also Lath- 
am’s Report on African Ethnology to Brit. Association. 
t See F. Newman on Berber Languages, Pritchard Phys. Res., vol. iv., p. 617. 
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structed while the Arabs were pagans, and giving us poe 
evidence of very early communication between Southern Arabia 
and Africa. From the Gheez to the proper Kaffir tongues of 
the south and interior of Africa, intermediate languages, like the 
Agow and Galla, shade off by imperceptible gradations, suggest- 
ing an affinity more radical and ancient between the people of 
the two continents, than can be accounted for by any partial 
migrations of the Himaryatic Arabs to Africa, or of the Abyssi- 
nians to Arabia. Every new advance in African philology of 
late years, indicates more and more clearly the importance of 
this connection, which the relations of language between the two 
continents first pointed out with any considerable degree of 
clearness. We pass by the new line of ethnological investiga- 
tion opened by the proved affinity of the great Kaffir class of 
tongues extending across the whole southern portion of the Af- 
rican continent, and the partial indications of its relation to the 
Abyssinian tongues north of the equator, as too complicated, and 
too imperfect in its completed details, for our present purpose.* 

The term Indo-European has become common in literature. 
It originated from a remarkable affinity which has gradually 
been shewn to exist between the principal languages spoken from 
the banks of the Ganges to Iceland. It may now be considered 
as a settled question in science, that the Aryan, Slavonian, Ger- 
man, Celtic, Greek, and Latin languages are, in fact, offshoots 
from a single original family of tongues. The evidence of this 
general fact is so clear to any one who examines it, that we deem 
Max Miller justified in saying that “the proof of the original 
unity of language and stock among the Indo-European nations, 
is sufficient to produce conviction in the minds of a common 
English jury.” Yet so lately have these conclusions been ar- 
rived at, that so competent a scholar as Dugald Stewart, as late 
as 1827, occupied pages in attempting to prove that the analo- 
gies between the Sanscrit, and Greek, and Latin, could be ac- 
counted for by the supposition that the former tongue was a 
jargon formed by the = from the two latter languages, after 
the manner of “kitchen” Latin and macaronic verses.f The 
knowledge he supposes was obtained by the intercourse of the 
Eastern priests with the Greek kingdom of Bactria. Our space 
will only permit us to allude to some of the ethnological results 
which have sprung from this linguistic discovery. No inquirer 
into mere somatic phenomena would ever have dreamed of class- 
ing the fair-skinned German, or Slave of the north, with the 
black Hindoo of Calcutta. But so great has been the accumu- 
lation of facts, from language, all tending in the same direction, 


__.* See F. Newman on the Galla verb, Proceedings of the Lon. Phil. Soc:, vol. 
iii. 
+ See Stewart’s Works, Hamilton’s edition, vol. iv., p. 78. 
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that, in spite of physical differences, numerous and strongly 
marked, no ethnologist can deny that a close affinity of some 
sort existed between these tribes in the past, without establishing 
a sceptical method which would overthrow all scientific evidence. 
When we extend our comparison to antiquities and mythology, 
the weight of evidence becomes absolutely overwhelming.* 

We now allude to a few instances within the range of this 
great class, illustrating the general point before us. e school- 
boy’s Cesar tells him that all Gaul is divided into three parts, 
occupied respectively by the Aquitani, Celti, and Belgew. It 
tells him in another place, that the Belgze were Germans, and 
the general idea of scholars, until the beginning of the present 
century, was that the Aquitani or Basques, south of the Garonne, 
though age a special dialect, were a of the great Celtic 
stock. This was the opinion of the celebrated Edward Lluyd, 
and it was from him quite extensively adopted. Although a 
grammar of the Enskara was published in Mexico in 1607, and 
another by the Jesuit Laraamendi in 1729, yet little was known 
of the language by scholars, until the publication of the “ Mith- 
ridates,” by Adelung. This at once shewed the language to be 
unrelated to any of the European tongues, except by some re- 
mote grammatical analogies to the Finnic, eB ng and 
American languages. Subsequent analysis of the local 
phical names of Spain revealed to W. Von Humboldt the iden- 
tity of the Enskara, and the ancient Iberian tongue, and gave 
evidence of original occupancy by the Basques of a large part of 
the Spanish Peninsula, and also unmistakable traces of an exten- 
sion of the stock into the adjacent countries in the south of 
Europe. Early ethnological investigators met with insuperable 
difficulties in admitting the correctness of Caesar's designation of 
the Belge as Germans. The Belgic language of Gaul, whatever 
it was, had been superseded by the Latin and French, and it 
had left no literature. The Belge of Britain were clearly Celtic. 
In this dilemma Pritchard made a minute analysis of all the old 
geographical names of the region, connecting them with the 
ple by the personal appellatives preserved by the ancient histo- 
rians and geographers, and especially by Caesar. The result was 
unmistakable evidence that the body of the Belge, with the ex- 
ception of some intrusive German tribes, must have been Celtic, 
speaking a language, probably, varying from the other portions 
of Celtic Gaul, wm i h varies from Gaelic. 

Although the Gauls laid aside their mother tongue with a 
facility which, perhaps, finds no parallel in history, and adopted 
the Latin, we find throughout their territory fragments of their 
ancient speech, similar to those which identified the Belgz of 
Cesar with their Celtic neighbours.) Among the inhabitants of 

* See Max Miiller’s “Comparative Mythology,” Cam. “ Essays.” 
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Lower Brittany, we find still extant a Celtic language, with a 
considerable amount of popular literature, collections of which 
have been made by Villemarque. This illustrates the tenacity 
of language, even in the country most commonly cited as an ex- 
ample of the unreliable nature of philological marks in classify- 
ing tribes of men. The slight influence of Norse and German 
elements in the language of France is explained by the fact that 
the Germans came into Gaul as conquerors, few in numbers, and 
without a literature. The best authorities estimate the army of 
Clovis as low as six thousand men. Other and separate German 
tribes spread themselves gradually among a people possessing 
already a rich literature, fixed organisation, and the assimilat- 
ing force of Christianity. The Franks spoke the Tudesque for 
a time among themselves, but becoming Christians, and being 
compelled, like the Normans in England, to use the language of 
the majority, they left but a partial deposit of their vocabulary 
in the French tongue. This deposit, however, is largely traceable 
in personal names, political distinctions, and provincial dialects. 
That portion of Gaul, which was really German in the time of 
Cesar, the watershed facing the Lower Rhine, is German still 
in blood, and to a great extent in language. The Normans 
came to Neustria with a Scandinavian speech, but they were 
sea-robbers, and few in number, and of necessity intermarried 
with the Gallo-Roman population, among whom they settled 
by treaty, rather than by conquest. The channel islands are 
Norse, the names of towns and families are, to some extent, 
Norse. William the Bastard understood Norse. The language 
was spoken at Bayeux some time after Hastings. The philology 
of Normandy, when it shall be minutely explored, will undoubt- 
edly reveal more fragments of the dialect of these early filibusters 
than we at present are aware of. _ Here, as almost everywhere, 
the majority ruled in the matter of languages, and the children 
spoke what they heard from their mothers. 

The great work of M. De Chevaillet, “Origine et Formation 
de la Langue Francaise,” just completed, adds immensely to the 
estimate hitherto made of the amount of Celtic and Gothic ele- 
ments in the French language. This learned and elaborate 
work proves that in taking on the Latin language, in its earlier 
or later forms, the Celts and Germans have left a large deposit 
of their words in the new formation, and that these fossil re- 
mains of the tongues supposed to be extinct would enable us, 
even in the absence of history, to connect. the modern French 
with the fierce and patriotic antagonists of Cesar, and the bar- 
barous Franks who gave their name to the magnificent domain 
of Charlemagne, St Louis, and Napoleon. 

The Celtic has ceased to be spoken in England proper, and 
the fact is often cited as a proof of the failure of language to 
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mark blood. But when we examine the family and geographical 
names of England, we find constant caiuens of the past and, 
present existence of a Celtic element. 

The German incursions were from the east, and the Celtic 
blood and names regularly increase as we go westward. We 
find remnants of the ancient language just where history and 
deduction would lead us to expect the most of ancient 
Moreover, the class of common words retained in the Celtic is 
just such as we should expect to be introduced by those occupy- 
ing the position of a conquered people. The list of Celtic words 
in modern English which are not common to the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, collected by Garnett, refer almost entirely to 
servile occupations. In Cornwall the English has overcome the 
Cornish within the last hundred years, but Cornish words are 
spread over the whole district and population of Cornwall. 
Even the common distich regarding names, 


“Tre, Val, and Pen, 
Mark the names of the Cornish men,” 


is a proof of the fact. 

The Celtic race was considered to stand apart from the whole 
body of the Indo-European stock until the publication of Dr 
Pritchard’s “ Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations,” which was 
announced in 1813, but not published till several years after. 
This gave a new impulse to Celtic ethnography, which has been 
followed up by Bopp, Pictet, and Meyer, with such success, that 
the affiliation of the aborigines of France and the British Islands 
with the great Aryan family, is almost universally admitted. 
The only substantial question still at issue is the — at 
which the Celts broke off from the common stock. there 
is @ connection all admit. Even their mytho. is so clearly 
Aryan that Lappenberg has, with good reason, called the Druids 
the “ Brahmins of the North.” It is found, however, that the 
relation of the Celtic to the general Aryan family is by no means 
so close as that of the other members to each other. Their 
graphical position points out an earlier migration westward 
can be affirmed of any other members of the family. Minute 
examination of Celtic philology accords remarkably with this 
supposition. Though a certain amount of affinity between the 
families in question is clearly proved, it is only by extending 
the limits of the Indo-European family that the Celtic can be 
included within it. The Celtic languages seem to be a transition 
stock between the agglutinated and the syllabic tongues proper. 
As compared with the other members of the class, it is represented 
to have, among others, the following peculiarities :— 

1. Its declension of nouns is exceedingly scanty. In the 
Irish alone there is found a form’ for the dative plural in 
ailhcos = foot, cos-aibh = pedibus. “ Beyond this,” says La- 
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tham, “there is nothing else whatever in the way of case,” as 
found in the other tongues of the class, Even “this isolated 
form in question is not found in Welsh and Breton.” 

2. The Celtic differs from the Indo-European class in the 
agglutinate character of its verbal inflections. : 

In Welsh the pronouns we, ye, they, are “ni,” chwyi, and 
hwynt. The root for love is car. As conjugated in the plural 
it appears as follows :— 

Car—wu =am—amus. 
Car—ych=am—atis. 
Car—ant=am—ant. 

The pronouns thus added, and forming the conjugation, are 
distinctly seen to be real, separate words, agglutinated, but not 
assimilated to the root. While this process can be traced in the 
more fully developed languages of the class, it can only be made 
clear by laborious grammatical analysis. In this we find an in- 
flection in the process of formation, indicating that the language, 
and the race speaking it, broke off from the mother stock before 
- neve! development of the inflexional system had been com- 
pleted. 

3. It differs by the system of initial mutations. The system 
of transmutation of initial consonants, which, says Dr Charles 
Meyer, is “the peculiarity of the Celtic, by which that janguage 
is distinguished from all others.” We have seen that the Celtic 
tongues are deficient in case endings. This deficiency is made 
up by a change in the initial letter of the noun, according to its 
relation to other words in a sentence. These changes follow 
according to a certain law, in which the euphonic and gram- 
matical changes seem, to a certain extent, to coalesce with each 
other and form one consolidated system.t 

We have given these illustrations of the Celtic grammatical 
system, to shew with what completeness both the similarities 
and differences between the Celtic and other members of the 
Indo-European family of tongues, coincide with the actual facts 
of history and geography. Traces of a deposit of Celtic speech, 
which are found in Germany, Spain, and Northern Italy, shew 
that, historically, it antedated other tongues in the occupancy of 
Western Europe, as much as the partial development of its in- 
flectional system shews it to have preceded them in the time of 
its devulsion from the parent stock. 

An hypothesis, suggested originally by Arndt, but identified 
with the name of Rask, who first fully developed it, deserves a 

ing notice in this connection. It was found that certain 
mentary peoples were scattered over Europe, whose languages 
could not be classified with any existing European tongues. 

* Latham, Eng. Lang. Ed. 3¢, p. 78. 3 

¢ See also Le Gouidec, Grammaire Celto-Bretonne, p. 13. 
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These are the Lapps, Fins, Esthonians, Basques, and Skipetar 
or Albanians. The three first-named peoples, though differing 
physically to a considerable extent, were found to agree so en- 
tirely in their language, that they are considered ethnologically 
one stock. Taking this as a hint, Rask developed the idea that 
a body of people disconnected in stock and language from the 
Indo-European families were the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Europe, and that possibly these discontinuous areas or islands of 
speech were the outcropping peaks of a primitive linguistic and _ 
tribal formation. This pregnant philological hint has led the 
way, in a series of investigations, into the contents of ancient 
barrows and burial places, resulting in a critical classification of 
weapons of war, utensils, and skulls, in the light and under the 
guidance of this single idea. The labours of Castren and others 
have connected the Finnic race with the inhabitants of northern 
Siberia. Gyarmarthi had long before this pointed out the affi- 
nities between the Finnish and the Magyar languages. Subse- 
quent investigation has affiliated the Hungarian with the speech 
of the Vougouls and Ostiacks north of the Caspian sea. Stu- 
dents of the Basque have not, so far as we know, shewn an affi- 
nity between it and the Finnish, beyond a remarkable similarity 
in its grammatical structure, which, like that of the American 
languages, is highly agglutinate or polysynthetic. The Skipetar 
have been ste ars identified with the ancient Epirotes, but 
their language, supposed by some to be Indo-European, still 
waits for its permanent classification. Whatever may be the 
ultimate fate of the Finnic hypothesis, it has given an impulse 
and direction to ethnological inquiry, in all its departments, 
which has already wrought out most brilliant results. Set forth 
and illustrated by a phi ologist whose genius has rarely if ever 
been surpassed, it may justly be claimed as a pstlr a | contri- 
bution of philology to pms, Bast science. 

We have already exceeded the limits proper for an article, 
and have not alluded to the results of linguistic research in un- 
ravelling the complications of the ethnology of Hindostan, by 
separating the whole Tamil population from the Aryan tribes, 
evidently intrusive from the north. Nor have we referred to 
what we may hope in the future, in the affiliations of the bar- 
barous hill tribes of the aborigines of India with each other, and 
through a series of linguistic islands extending around the north 
of the Bay of Bengal, with the transgangetic population of Bur- 
mah and Siam, and even with the tribes of Thibet amid the 
eastern spurs of the Himalayas and the roving hordes of the 
high, ak plains of the central table-land of Asia We have 
not spoken of the Malagasi, connected closely with Africa by 
location, but affiliated by language with the Malay po lation, 
three thousand miles across the Indian ocean. e as not 
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been able to allude even to the continent of America, where the 

- coincidences of sound philology, in the hands of Gallatin 
and Duponceau and their successors, have reduced the multi- 
tudinous tongues of the North American tribes to three great 
classes, different in vocables, but agreeing in grammatical deve- 
lopment, and revealing even the law and the natural causes of 
their diversity in roots. We trust that sufficient proofs have 
been given to beget the conviction in a scientific mind, that 
comparative philology, so far from being of “no value” in ethno- 
logical aectiodien holds, in fact, a relation to inquiries into 
the physical history of man, similar to that which palxontolo- 
gical studies sustain to physical geology. 

We had prepared a series of propositions founded in part on 
the preceding illustrations, and in part on facts not here intro- 
duced, giving the appropriate cautions and limitations in the 
use of philological inquiries in ethnology. We had designed to 
illustrate the manner in which the different lines of inquiry in 
ethnological study mutually correct and modify each other, and 
should be made to give their concurrent testimony before any of 
the great questions of the science can be settled. But this de- 
sign, if ever completed, must be laid aside for a future occasion. 





Art. VII.—The Distinctions in the Godhead Personal, and not 
Nominal. 


THE distinction which the Scriptures make between the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, is not one of name or artributes merely, 
but is a real distinction, so as to constitute each of these Divine 
characters a distinct, divine, intelligent agent. 

These three distinctions—call them what we may—cannot be, 
as Sabellius affirms, one and the same person. What is said of 
one cannot be spoken of the others. The Father cannot be called 
the Son, nor said to do what the Son does; neither can the Son 
or the Holy Ghost be described by what is attributed to the 
Father or to each other. The Scriptures never interchange the 
names or the peculiar * attributes, offices or works, by 
which each is distinguish There is that which is peculiar to 
the Father, to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost. is is the 
foundation and reason of their peculiar name, and of the care 
with which what is peculiar is never interchanged. There must, 
therefore, be a sense in which they are each distinct, individual, 
and intelligent agents. 

But while Scripture is thus jealously cautious not to confound 
these three persons in their several names and offices, it does, as 
we shall find, represent each of them as God, ascribing to each 
the names, the attributes, the works, and, indeed, everything 
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peculiar to God’; and yet the Scriptures never speak of three 
Gods, but everywhere imply a union, a oneness, among these 
three—a unity of Godhead infinitely-beyond our experience or 
comprehension. We are compelled to believe that while God is, 
and can be, only one in His nature, essence and Godhead, He 
nevertheless exists as three peculiar. and distinct subsistences, 
constituting Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 

This is what we affirm to be the indubitable teaching of God’s 
own inspired volume. It téaches that God is one in what it 
terms “ Hiseternal Godhead,” and it alsoteaches that the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, are. each God, and yet not identical with 
each other in person, though they are identical with each other 
in Godhead. 

The distinctions existing in the Deity are not, therefore, in 
Godhead. This isone, and onlyone. There are not three God- 
heads or natures in God, but one only—one nature, with its 
Divine qualities and attributes. These distinctions cannot there- 
fore consist in nature or attributes, but in the relative properties 
and offices pertaining to each; and cannot, therefore, make 
three Gods. They remain one and the same in nature, essence, 
or Godhead ; 

Neither Scripture nor Trinitarians represent the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, as having each an independent essence or 
nature with pane peculiar to themselves, and yet as one 
God. But what Trinitarians deduce from the plain teaching of 
Scripture is, that while the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, are 
each united in the possession of the one Eternal Godhead, they 
are distinct in personal or relative properties and offices peculiar 
to themselves, and of infinite moment to us. 

What that is, in which the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are 
three distinct subsistences, and not identical in person, while yet 
they are identical in nature, is of course an unfathomable mystery, 
concerning which reason can tell us nothing. Reason does teach 
us that God’s nature and mode of existence must be infinitely 
different from, and more perfect than ours. Reason also teaches 
that we can know absolutely nothing of that nature or mode of 
existence beyond what God is pl to reveal concerning Him- 
self ; and that it is, therefore, the highest reason to receive what 
is so taught as infallibly true, and implicitly to be believed. No 
human language can fitly represent to our minds that of which 
we can form no idea, te to which our arithmetic, our logic, and 
our experience, are alike inapplicable. All that is proper or pos- 
sible for human reason, is first to ascertain the facts revealed in 
God’s word, and then to employ some Scriptural or other suitable 
words to indicate what is thus taught—to ex without at- 
tempting to explain it. And this is what the Christian Church 
has done, It was at first, and for some time satisfied, to abide 
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strictly by Scripture, and to speak of Father, Son and Holy 
. Ghost as each Divine; and yet, as Ignatius (not long after the 
Apostles’ day) expresses it—to speak of the Son as “ proceeding 
from the Father, and as in that one existing and contained.” (Ep. 
ad Magnes, §’'7). The individuality of the Father, Son, and 
Spirit, was unquestioned, and their community in the Divine 
nature was undisputed before the time of Praxeas, in the second 
century, and of Noetus and Sabellius in the third. These writers 
first hegan to speculate upon the nature of the Trinity in unity 
with the desire to reconcile this doctrine with the reason and 
experience of man. They were thusled to propound the theory 
that God is one person as well as one Godhead, who according 
to His good pleasure, presents Himself to man in the different 
aspects or forms of Father, Son, and Spirit. The distinctions so 
clearly pointed out in Scripture they regarded, therefore, as 
merely nominal, and not real or personal. 


Origin and Meaning of the term Person in reference to the 
Trinity. 


These views first led the Christian Church to adopt terms by 
which the dangerous and presumptuous character of this heresy 
might be exposed and guarded against. Philosophy falsely so 
called—proud, arrogant reason, attempting to be wise above 
that which is written—first dosieak on the subject of the 
Trinity, and, by introducing vain speculations, led Christians to 
adopt terms expressive of the plain and obvious teaching of the 
word of God. 

We find Justin Martyr, therefore, A.D. 150, very clearly ex- 
pressing the distinct personality of the Father and Son. (Dial. 
cum Trypho, § 56.) Returning to the oe ge he says, “I 
will endeavour to persuade you that this God, who is said in the 
Scriptures to have been seen by Abraham, and Jacob, and 
Moses, is a different Being from the God who created the uni- 
verse. I mean different in number or numerically, but not in 
counsel, for I affirm that he never did anything except what the 
Creator himself, above whom there is no other God, wished him 
to do or say.” 

The doctrine is more fully presented by Justin Martyr in 
other portions of his writings, so as to make it plain that the 
church in his day regarded the Son as personally distinct from 
the Father, and yet the same in nature or essence. (See Apol. 
§ 63; Dial, § 128, 129, 221, 222. He argues against some 
who regarded the Son as “a power unseparated and undivided 
from the Father ;” and the conclusion of his argument is, “ that 
which is begotten is numerically different from that which be- 
gets it.” 
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To express the individuality of the three persons spoken of as 
Father, Son, and Spirit, Tertullian, a. 200, introduced; or 
rather gave public currency to the term person. Thus, in his 
reply to Praxeas (c. 11), he says : “ These few instances will shew 
very plainly the distinction of the Trinity ; for there is the 
Spirit who speaks, and the Father to whom He speaks, and the 
Son of whom He speaks. So the other words which are spoken 
either to the Father, concerning the Son, or to the Son concern- 
ing the Father, or to the Spirit, establish each person in His 
own individuality.” 

In the Western Church the term person has ever since been 
employed to signify the individuality, as intelligences, of the 
Father, Son, and Spirit, in all those in which they are 
represented in Scripture as distinguished, while yet in essence, 
nature, or Godhead, they are one. 

In the Greek and Oriental Churches, however, the term 
vrosracis hypostasis,—employed by the Apostle in reference to 
Christ in te individual, personal, and distinct relation to the 
Father (Heb. i 9), was adopted.* But, as this term is more 
ambiguous, and came to be used in the sense of substance, and 
thus gave apparent sanction to the objection that the doctrine of 
the Trinity involved the necessity of three distinct Divine sub- 
stances, it became necessary to define the meaning attached to 
this word in the fuller creeds which were from time to time in- 
troduced. And while in the Council of Antioch, aD. 362, it 
was agreed that the word hypostasis was capable of being ren- 
dered either person or substance, it was at the same time de- 
termined that when used to mean substance, God is one, and 
when used to mean person, God is three. In subsequent periods 
of the church, the term hypostasis was limited to the latter 
meaning—that is, person,—as it was at all times certainly de- 
signed to mean what is understood by person, and not substance. 

The Western Church, in order, if possible, to make the sense 
of the church unmistakable, introduced the terms subsistentia 
and suppositum. But the term person has long been the only 
term which is generally employed. And yet even the word 
person is confessedly ambiguous, and capable of perversion. 

Its original and primary meaning was a mask worn by actors, 
from which its first derivative use easily followed—that is, the 
character sustained by that actor. From this meaning the 
term came to signify any assumed character or station, and any 
one holding such character ; and, in its more modern accepta- 
tion, “ the individuality of a human being consisting of a body 
and a soul.” 

As the term person, like every other term of human language, 


* So, also, was the term poswsoy prosopon, (person) in use, and hence God 
was spoken of as triprosopos tri-personal. 
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is therefore ambiguous and variable, in order to understand any 
_ proposition in which it occurs, or any doctrine of which it is an 
exponent, we must first understand the precise use intended to 
be made of it. It is otherwise impossible either to understand 
the doctrine or to deduce any inference from it, since we may 
attach to it one meaning, and the doctrine employ it in an- 
other. 

It is then only reasonable to ask inquirers into the doctrine 
of the Trinity, to bear constantly in mind that the term person, 
which is employed to designate the three distinctions we have 
seen attributed by Scripture to the one eternal Godhead, is not 
thus used precisely in any one of its classical meanings, nor in 
that more modern sense to which we have referred. It is em- 
ployed as the simplest rendering of Scripture terms and Scrip- 
ture statements, to denote a living, intelligent agent, as distin- 
guished from a mere attribute. 

The term person is employed to declare rather what the Scrip- 
tures—and the doctrine of the Trinity as deduced from them— 
do not teach, than what they really imply. It declares that the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as represented in Scriptures, are 
not one and the same Divine person spoken of under three dif- 
ferent forms of speech, as Sabellius taught ; nor yet three sepa- 
rate Divine beings as Arius and others taught ; but that they 
are three individual intelligent agents, distinct from each other 
as to that which constitute their independent personality. It 
declares that to such an extent,—and in a way altogether in- 
comprehensible and yet certain,—these persons are distinct, 
and yet equal in power and glory, and identical in that sub- 
stance, nature, or Godhead, in which their personality subsists. 
The word person, therefore, is used not as a definition of what 
each of these Divine agents is, but as a declaration that they 
actually exist as individual intelligences in the One Eternal 
Godhead. 

This is all that is designed in using the word person. It does 
not, and is not intended to make the doctrine of a tri-unity in 
God intelligible to our finite understandings. It is not meant 
to declare anything as to the nature or mode of this Divine, mys- 
terious existence. It only states—what we have seen Seri 
ture requires to be believed, namely :—that the Father is God, 
that the Son is God, that the Holy Spirit is God, and that each 
of these performs personal offices in the great work of man’s sal- 
vation, and yet that they are not three Gods, but one God. 

Great is the mystery of God, but plain and palpable is the 
fact, that such is God’s representation of what is infinitely re- 
moved from the possibility of our comprehension or ratiocination. 

By the term person, then, in the statement of the doctrine of 
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the Trinity, we mean only, to use the language of Stillingfleet,* 
“a mode of subsistence or relative property. The true origi 
notion of personality is no more than a different mode of sub- 
sistence in the same common nature. Personality doth suppose 
a distinct substance, not from the nature of personality, but 
from the condition of the subject wherein it is. personality, 
in itself, is but a different mode of subsistence in the same com- 
mon nature, which is but one. This personality, it is true, con- 
sidered in reference to such a subject as man, would imply in 
each person a peculiar substance of his own. But this does not 
follow. from the nature of personality, but from the nature of 
man ; and when, therefore, we come to consider a Divine essence 
which is most perfectly one, and is wholly incapable of any sepa- 
rate existence or accidents, there can be no other way of distinc- 
tion conceived in it, but by different modes of subsistence or re- 
lative properties in the same Divine essence.” 

The personality of each of the Divine beings is thus founded 
on the mysterious and incomprehensible mode of the Divine 
existence, and the person of each consists of the being thus exist- 
ing, in relation to the other persons of the Trinity. Thatis, the 
one Divine essence hath three distinct ways of subsisting, accord- 
ing to which it subsists distinctly and differently in each of the 
three Divine persons. 

These distinctions, which controversy led the early Christians 
to make, in order to guard against error and preserve and per- 
petuate the truth, may be included in four propositions :— 

1. That there are in the Deity three distinct persons, and but 
one Godhead. 

2. That there are no separate and distinct substances in the 
three persons of the Trinity ; the Divine nature being wholly 
and entirely one and undivided, and identical in each. 

3. That the Divine essence is in an eternal, necessary, and in- 
effable manner communicated from the Father to the Son, and 
from both to the Holy Spirit. 

4, That it is a peculiar prerogative of the Divine nature and 
substance (founded in its infinite, and, therefore, transcendent, 
perfection), that it is capable of residing in more persons than 
one, and is accordingly communicated from the Father to the 
Son, and from both to the Holy Ghost.+ 

By the term person, therefore, as applied to the three distinc- 
tions in the — nature, we do not mean - individual intelli- 

t agent, having a separate nature, as well as are pa, , a8 
fn different men or on the other hand, an accidental or ~_" 


* Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity ; London, 1697, p. 14. 

+ How this doctrine, at first simple, was gradually and unavoidably enlarged, 
as found in the Nicene and Athanasian creeds, see fully illustrated in Newman's 
History of Arianism in the 4th century. 
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able distinction of character in one and the same person ; but a 
_ real difference in the mode of subsistence, as well as in character. 
We are assured from Scripture, that there are three to whom the 
Divine nature and attributes are ascribed ; and yet we are also 
assured, both from Scripture and reason, that there can be but 
one Divine nature. 

We are not, we would again remind our readers, attempting 
to make the mystery of the Trinity intelligible, or to bring it 
within the grasp of our comprehension. This is infinitely im- 
possible, since we have no premises from which we can reason, 
and no powers with which to make observation. Our only de- 
sign is to make clear what the doctrine of the Trinity is, and not 
what the T'rinity itself is; and to shew that, although the Trinity 
is unintelligible by us, the doctrine of the Trinity is free from 
any contradiction, and requires only the belief of facts no more 
intelligible than all other facts pertaining to “the Infinite un- 
known,” as Sir William Hamilton characterises the Deity. The 
most profound minds of this and every other age have had, there- 
fore, no difficulty in receiving the doctrine of the Trinity as a 
ry He fact, while they admitted the incomprehensibility of 
the Trinity. To refer to but one of these mighty intellects, 
(much employed, indeed, on this very doctrine),—Daniel Web- 
ster being asked by a Unitarian gentleman, as he was coming 
out of an Episcopal Church in Boston, whether he believed that 
three and one are the same thing, replied in a manner perfectly 
characteristic, as it properly disposes of the real difficulty of the 
Trinity: “ Sir, 1 believe you and I do not understand the arith- 
metic of heaven.” 

The term person, to denote the three persons of the Trinity, 
is employed, as we have admitted, in the full knowledge that 
it is necessarily and unavoidably ambiguous. But, then, it is 
equally true that this would be the case with any other conceiv- 
able term, since every human word is symbolical, and, in its ap- 

lication to things superhuman and Divine, must be analogical. 

he only method by which our ideas on these subjects can be 
expressed, is by selecting some appropriate term, and carefull 
defining the meaning attached to it, and the purpose for whidk 
it is employed. And this is what is done in the use of the term 
person, as expressive of the distinctions in the Godhead. It is 
employed simply to denote that which, whatever it be, cha- 
racterises the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as they are repre- 
sented in Scripture, to be each God—each individual and dis- 
tinct,—and yet each subsisting in the same identical, undivided, 
and indivisible Godhead. It is intended to define nothing be- 
yond the fact, that there are such real distinctions in the God- 
head, that while essentially one, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
are relatively and officially distinct. As to the nature of this 
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personality, and the mode of its existence, this term person ex- 
presses nothing. 

To say, therefore, as Unitarians constantly do, that since the 
word person has come now to mean, in its ordinary application 
to men, a distinct and separate individual,—compounded of 
body and soul, and identical in substance with no one else,— 
therefore this word person, as applied to the distinction in the 
substance of the Godhead, must express distinct Godheads, and 
thus teach that there are three , is absurd. The question 
is not about the original meaning, or the most usual meaning 
now attached to the word person, but about those distinctions 
in the Godhead, of which Scripture informs us. In the endea- 
vour—which philosophical subtility made necessary—to give 
expression to the views on this subject, which Christians gene- 
rally have derived from the teachings of Scripture, the word per- 
son was employed not in its common, but in a theological and 
defined sense, just as many other terms are, in regard to many 
other theological doctrines. The term person, as now ordinarily 
employed, represents, it is true, an individual man; a on 
therefore, who is physical as well as intellectual, finite, mo 
and full of imperfections, Would it therefore be just or reason- 
able to say that the doctrine of the Trinity describes God as 
having in his Godhead three separate bodies, and three finite 
and imperfect human beings ? e term, as used in reference 
to the Trinity in the Godhead, is limited and defined, and is 
far more Scriptural in its actual form than the term unity, which 
is nevertheless employed to denote an opposite doctrine. 

It is not the word for which Trinitarians contend, but the 
triune distinctions in God, represented by the names Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, which might as well be expressed by the 
word hypostasis, as in the Oriental Church, which the Apostle 
uses, and which our translators—in unison with the Western 
Church in all ages—rendered person ; or by the word ewbsist- 
ence. The important question is whether, while the Scriptures 
declare that there is but one eternal Godhead, they do, or do 
not, declare also that there are three persons, or hypostases, who 
are each distinct, and yet each possess the essential attributes of 
that one Godhead. 

Unitarians, however, insist that there cannot be a distinct 
person, except where there is an entirely distinct individual, and 
they appeal to every man’s common sense for proof. But why 
can there not? To constitute a person in the modern common 
meaning of that word, there must be a nature, substance, or 
essence, and the qualities by which it is characterised. A sub- 
stance alone will not constitute an individual person, nor quali- 
ties alone. There cannot be a nature or essence apart from its 
qualities, nor qualities apart from the essence Both are essen- 

VOL. VIL—NO. XXX. 31 
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tial to an individual person. In the case of man, who is a com- 
‘pound being, there are necessary, to constitute an individual, the 
essence and properties of a soul, and the essence and properties 
of a body. But this is not the only sense in which, even in the 
English language, the term person is employed. It is used to 
signify, also, individual character or station ;* and, in its most 
accurate philosophical meaning, it is defined by Locke to signify 
“a thinking, intelligent being, that has reason and reflection, 
and considers itself as itself, the same thinking thing in different 
times and places, which it does only by consciousness, which is 
inseparable from thinking.” + 

Now in this sense—which is the only one applicable to a 
spiritual being—why may there not be united in the one 
Divine nature, three Divine persons, each consciously intelli- 
gent ? We do not, by such a supposition, make three Divine 
and independent individuals or persons in the ordinary meaning 
of these terms, because to such an individual person a distinct 
nature is as necessary as distinct consciousness and intelligence, 
while in this abstract sense of the word it only implies three 
distinct conscious intelligences in the one identical nature or 
substance. , 

The supposition of a Trinity involves, we again and again re- 
peat, a mystery unfathomable to our finite reason. It 1s, how- 
ever, the Divine nature—the substance, essence, or Godhead— 
which is the mystery of mysteries infinitely above and beyond 
all possible comprehension of reason. But the supposition we 
have made involves no contradiction and no unphilosophical 
use of the term person; and the only question therefore is, 
whether such a supposition be required by the teaching of God, 
concerning Himself, in His own revelation, and by the very 
words which holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost. 

But still further. The word person is originally Latin, and 
originally introduced into the Church, and into theology, by the 
Latin fathers, in a sense, and for a purpose which has been 
accurately defined and described. In this sense it is retained 
and used now, and in this sense alone ; and hence it is in this 
sense alone it is open to criticism as applied to the doctrine of 
the Trinity. 

Person, therefore, as thus used, does not mean or imply dis- 
tinct and separate Divine natures or Godheads in the Being to 
whom it is applied, but only a distinct, intelligent conscious- 
ness in each of the three persons who co-exist in one and the 
same identical Godhead—a Trinity in the unity, a unity in the 
Trinity, a tri-unity of conscious intelligences in one Divine 
nature. 


* See Richardson’s Dictionary, 
+ B.11, c. 27, Hum. Und. 
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There is, therefore, nothing incredible in the supposition im- 
plied in the Trinity, and nothing unwarrantable in the use of 
the term persons to designate the three Divine unities consti- 
tuting this tri-unity ; pa the only question, therefore, is one of 
Scriptural fact. 


Scripture Proof of Three Persons in the one God. 


Now that in the infinite, and therefore transcendent, perfec- 
tion of the Divine nature, there is such a real distinction of three 
persons is, we believe, taught in Scripture, since it represents the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, each of them as God, while it 
announces only one God. 

When the Apostle in Hebrews i. 3 describes the Son of God 
as “the express image of his person,” he ascribes to God the 
Father a personality different from his Godhead or essence, 
which could not be transferred, and never has been manifested. 
There is, therefore, a person in the Father, of which Christ is a 
manifestation, distinct from His eternal and unmanifested God- 
head. There is also a personality of the Son and Holy Spirit, 
to whom are attributed all that is characteristic of a personal, 
intelligent agent. And hence, as there is, and can be, but 
one Godhead, there must be in that Godhead three co-existing 
persons, as incomprehensible to us as the Godhead itself, but not 
more 80. 

Different things are said of each of these persons. They are 
represented as speaking to one another and of one another. 
The Father sends the Son, and the Son comes to do the will of 
Him who sent him. The Spirit is sent by the Son, and yet 
proceedeth from the Father.* The Father begets, the Son is 
begotten, the Spirit proceeds. The Word was in the beginning 
WITH Gop, not IN God, and not with, nor in, himself. The Son 
was in the bosom of the Father, and had glory wits the Father, 
before the foundations of the world. “And the Word was made 
flesh.” The Father “ spared not his own Son, but delivered 
Him up for us all.” The Father declared Christ to be his well 
beloved Son. Christ at the Same time received baptism. And 
the Holy Ghost descended upon Him like a dove. The Son is 
also said to give his life a ransom for many; and to live ever to 
make intercession for us. And the Holy Ghost is said to renew 
and sanctify us, and to seal us unto the day of redemption. , These 
are things so essentially different, as very plainly to intimate a 
distinction in the agents to whom they are respectively ascribed. 
For how can THEY be any other than distinct ns, who 
thus act, think, feel, in ways which are so entirely distinguished, 
and which imply distinct personal agents. 

“ When He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, HE (says Christ) will 

* See John iii. 16,17; iv. 34; vi.33; x. 30. 
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guide you unto all truth, for He shall not speak of himself, but 
‘whatsoever He shall hear that shall He 7 and He will shew 
you things to come. All things that the Father hath are mine ; 
therefore said I, that He (the Holy Bm shall take of mine 
and shew it unto you.” At the day of Pentecost these mighty 
effects and influences of the Holy Spirit thus promised were 
manifested. It was the Holy Spirit who caught away Philip 
from the eunuch, and who said, “separate me Barnabas and 
Saul for the work whereunto I have called them.” It was the 
Holy Spirit also who commanded Paul and Silas not to preach 
in Asia Minor, nor in Bithynia. And “holy men of old spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Spirit.” The Holy Spirit is 
further said in the Scriptures to strive, to know, to lead, to help, 
to testify, to reveal, to search, to prophesy, to give gifts, to work 
in the soul of man, to work miracles, to sanctify, to quicken or 
give life, and to be vexed and grieved. 

Besides, these three persons are mentioned in Scripture in a 
different order. In the baptismal charge they are mentioned in 
their natural order, as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. In like 
manner the Apostle John, speaking of the witnesses to the truth 
of Christianity, takes notice of them as the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Ghost. But at other times these three persons 
are enumerated very differently. Sometimes the Holy Spirit is 
first named, then follows Christ who is the Lord, and then God, 
who is the Father, is referred to last of all; as in that passage in 

which it is said there is one Spirit, one Lord, and one God and 
Father of all. (Eph. ii. 4, 5, 6). 

At other times again Christ is mentioned first, then follows 
the Spirit, and the Father comes last. “Thus,” says the Apostle, 
“through Him, (7. e., Christ) we both (that is, Jew and Gen- 
tiles), have access by one Spirit unto the Father.” And else- 
where the Apostle begins what he says with Christ, speaks next 
of the Father, and ends with the Spirit, saying, “In whom, 
that is, in Christ, ye are built together for an habitation of God 
through the Spirit. In his closing benediction to the Corinth- 
ians also, the Apostle places the Son before the Father, wish- 
ing them the “ grace of the Lord Jesus Christ,” before he pra 
for the love of God, or the communion of the Holy Ghost. The 
Apostle John also places the Spirit before the Son, wishing the 
seven churches of Asia “grace from the seven spirits before the 
throne,” before he wishes it to them from Jesus Christ. 

Now, in this variable mode of referring to these three persons 
in Scripture, we have a demonstration jirst, that they are all 
equal in power and glory, otherwise that order would have been 
uniformly observed, in which their inequality, if any such ex- 
isted, would have been clearly and invariably indicated. And 
in the second rlace, this variety of order proves that those three 
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persons are not attributes of one and the same God, or different 
characters or manifestations, but real distinctions or DS ; 
since otherwise these and all similar declarations of Scripture 
would prove just as surely that the Father is an attribute of the 
Son or of the roe and the Son and Father attributes of the 
Se as that the Son and Spirit are attributes of the Father. 

e distinction, therefore, between these three persons—the 
Father, Son, and Spirit—is and must be a real personal dis- 
tinction. 

This, however, will be still farther evident, from a consideration 
of the distinct offices and purposes which are assigned to each of 
these three persons in the word of God. 

This we might illustrate from what is said of their operation 
in the kingdoms of nature, providence, and grace. But we will 
confine ourselves to the work of eis my In accomplishing 
this great and ultimate design of all God’s ier and plans, 
the development and proclamation of which is the great aim of 
all prophecy, of all Scripture, and of all the means and ordi- 
nances of grace, each of these three persons is represented as 
fulfilling a different office. The Father, in his everlasting love, 
designs the scheme of redemption. The Son offers himself to 
fulfil it. The Father sends the Son. The Son comes to do the 
Father’s will. The Son sends the Spirit to abide with His 
Church always, and to supply his bodily absence. The Father 
a the Son. The Son gives himself. The Spirit is given 

y the Son to whomsoever he pleaseth. The Father loves, 
and wills salvation to the sinner. The Son, in order that God 
may be just, and yet the justifier of the ungodly, brings in an 
everlasting ean and makes propitiation. The Spirit 
works in the heart to regenerate, purify, and comfort. As in 
nature God by His omnipotent will creates ; the Son orders, di- 
rects, and governs ; and the Spirit beautifies, adorns, and per- 
fects—so in this work of grace God pet ag the Son accom- 
plishes, and the Spirit perfects and applies the work of redemp- 
tion. We address our worship ultimately, th not exclusively, 
to the Father, through the Son, and by the Holy Ghost. The 
Father hears, the Son intercedes, the Spirit pleads in us and for 
us with groanings which cannot be uttered. The Father 
The Son gives power to become the sons of God. The Holy 
Ghost sheds abroad in the heart the Spirit of adoption, whereby 
we cry Abba, Father. The Father pardons. The Son gives re- 
pentance and remission of sins. e Spirit works in the heart 
that godly sorrow which leads to repentance not to be repented 
of Thue it is that every grace a | blessing pertaining to life 
and godliness is traced in Scripture to “the love of God, the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the fellowship of the Holy 
Sony “Through Christ we have access by one Spirit unto 
the Father.” 
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Thus it appears, that in the great work by which God de- 
_ signed ultimately to glorify Himself in and through this world, 
that is, the recovery and restoration of fallen man by Jesus 
Christ, each of the three persons has different offices assigned 
to him. The original purpose, design, contrivance, and dis- 
posal of this glorious plan is assigned to the counsel, love, 
and grace of the Father.* “And on this account,” says Owen, 
“because as the Son undertook to effect whatever the Father 
had so designed and purposed, there were many acts of the will 
of the Father towards the Son—in sending, giving, appoint- 
ing of Him ; in preparing Him a body ; in comforting and 
supporting Him; in rewarding and giving a people unto Him 
—which belong unto the Father, on the account of the autho- 
rity, love, and wisdom that were in them.” 

The Son of God is represented as condescending, consenting, 
engaging to do and accomplish in his own person the whole 
work which, in the authority, counsel, and wisdom of the Father, 
was appointed for Him. Phil. iii 5-8. And in these divine 
operations is the person of the Son revealed unto us, to be 
honoured even as we honour the Father. 

And again, the Holy Ghost doth immediately work and effect 
whatever was to be done in reference unto the person of the 
Son, or the sons of men, for the perfecting and accomplishing 
of the Father’s counsel, and the Son’s work, in an a 
application of both unto their especial effects and ends. Hereby 
is He made known unto us, and hereby our faith concerning 
Him and in Him is directed. And thus in this great work of 
the new creation by Jesus Christ, doth God cause all his glory 
to pass before us, that we may both know Him and wonhig in 
in a due manner as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 

The illustrations of this position might be multiplied. But 
enough surely have been given to convince any unprejudiced 
mind, that the constant and invariable language of Scripture 
cannot be reconciled with the theory that, after all, the Son and 
Spirit are nothing more than attributes or qualities of the one 
God and Father. 

This conclusion is, however, strengthened by the further fact, 
that to each one of these persons is attributed, in Scripture, every 
characteristic by which personal differences could possibly be 
distinguished. They are each and all spoken of as thinking, 
willing, designing, determining, grieving, being grieved, and 
acting. All these personal acts are attributed to these persons 
as existing separately, and at the same time, and that, too, both 
as it regards each other, as it regards other beings, and as it re- 
gards mankind. The Father asks. The Son answers. The 
Spirit descends, co-operates, and works. The Father repents 
that he has created man. The Spirit is grieved. And the Son 
. ‘ om 1-3; Psalms xl. 6-8; John iii. 16; Isaiah liii. 10-12; Eph. 
1, 2-1U. 
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executes vengeance. The Father hears the Son always. The 
Son prays to his Father. The son appears to Paul on his way 
to Damascus. The Holy Ghost hinders the same A when 
he would have gone into Asia, suffering him not forbidding 
him, (Acts xvi. 6, 7). The Father deserts the Son when in his 
last agony, thus fulfilling that Scripiure, “ Awake, O sword, 
against my Shepherd, and against the man that is my fellow, 
saith the Lord of Hosts,” (Zech. xiii. 7). The Son cries out 
in his agony, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” 
The Father wondered that there was no man, and said, “ Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us?” And the son saith, 
“ Here am I, send me.” God’s law and justice demanded a 
propitiation, in order that God might be just and yet justify 
the ungodly. The Son “ was made sin for us, though he knew 
no sin,” enduring in His human nature, which He voluntarily 
assumed, our griefs, and offering Himself “once for all, as a 
sacrifice for sin. And the ever blessed Spirit, by renewing and 
sanctifying our hearts, qualifies and fits us for the reception of 
the blessings thus purchased and secured for us. 

Surely, therefore, the scheme of salvation requires for the 

very conception of its plan, provisions, and fulfilment, the ad- 
mission of three distinct personalities in the one undivided 
essence of the Godhead. These persons have different names, 
relations, and functions attributed to them, which are perfectly 
irreconcilable with the supposition that these three persons are 
only the one personal God represented, as Sabellius oe 
sometimes as Father, sometimes as Son, and sometimes as Holy 
Ghost. - 
The different order of naming the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, which we find in Scripture—the different offices and rela- 
tions they are represented as sustaining—the different works 
and properties ascribed to them—these declarations of God 
himself, concerning himself, in words used under his own 
guidance, and which really make up all that is revealed con- 
cerning these persons—these must, according to all rules of in- 
terpretation, and all purpose of language, signify more than a 
three-named unity. Our Saviour says of the Father, “There is 
another that beareth witness of me ;” and of the Spirit he says, 
“T will ask the Father, and He shall give you another Com- 
forter.” These surely cannot all be one and the same Father. 
And when we baptize into the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, this surely, in the name of com- 
mon sense, and of that reason to which Unitarians are so fond 
of appealing, cannot mean a trinity of names, or attributes, or 
qualities.* cf ‘ 

The supposition is as absurd as it is blasphemous, and is 

* See John v. 32; xiv. 16; xv. 26. 
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utterly subversive of all faith in Scripture as a divinely inspired 
and intelligible book. It is fnagpeliide with any deference to 
the express and multiplied declarations of the Bible, to imagine 
that the Father can be the Son, or the Son the Father, or the 
Holy Ghost either the Son or the Father. The Father '’cannot 
be the Son. The Father was never begotten, nor appointed to 
be a son and heir ofall things. He never left that glory which 
He had with the Father from before the foundation of the 
world. He was never born. He never took part of the nature 
of His own creature man. The Father was never visible nor 
seen by any man. The Father never suffered, bled, nor died. 
The very supposition is impossible, Neither can the Father be 
conceived as fulfilling the offices of a Mediator. 

It is thus certain that the Father cannot, without blasphemy 
and absurdity, be regarded as one and the same person with the 
Son, as they are both represented in Scripture. But it is just as 
impossible to suppose that the person called the Son—the Son of 
God, the form of God, the express image of his person, &.—can 
be one and the same person as the Father. It is impossible to 
conceive of the Son having a Son, an only begotten Son. The 
Son cannot by any latitude of expression be said to have made 
the Father heir and head over all things. The Son never sent 
the Father into the world, put Him to an open shame, and laid 
upon Him the iniquity of us all, and made Him a curse and a 
sin-offering. There is awful blasphemy in the supposition that 
the Son could be regarded as doing towards God the Father 
what is everywhere represented as being done by the Father 
towards the Son in his Mediatorial character. 

But the difficulty is just as great when we speak of the Holy 
Ghost. The Holy Ghost cannot be conceived to be the Father, 
nor the Son, without an utter abandonment of all faith in Scrip- 
ture, and in the use or value of language. The Father did not 
— from himself, nor from the Son, nor from the Spirit, 

ut the Spirit is said to have proceeded from the Father and 
the Son. The Spirit was to glorify the Son and receive of what 
was His, and not to receive Himself, and in so doing glorify 
Himself, The coming of the Spirit, as the abiding Comforter 
of the church, depended upon the departure of the Son, and 
upon His being sent by the Son. At our Saviour’s baptism 
we have the Father speaking, the Son acting, and the Spirit 
coming down—a text so evidently holding forth the persons of 
the Trinity, in their distinct and separate existence and agency, 
that in ancient times when any one was suspected of being an 
Arian, it was said to him, “ Go to Jordan, and there thou wilt 
see a Trinity—FaTHer, Son, and Sprrit.” And hence the 
scene of this baptism, as an emblem of Christianity, and a 
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visible proof of its triune God, was a frequent pictorial repre- 
sentation on the very earliest Christian tombs.* 

It is, therefore, beyond any reasonable controversy, that the 
Scriptures ascribe a real and a separate personality to the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and that they teach us, therefore, 
that there is in the nature of God a ame Trinity of persons in 
glory, eternity, and sovereignty, neither divided nor separated. 

nguage could not possibly teach the individual nality of 
each of these in stronger modes of expression. God, acco i 
to the Scriptures, is, therefore, a trinity as to person, a unity as 
to nature—a trinity as to office in the work of redemption, a 
unity in all the glory and the power, and substance and self- 
existing infinity of the Godhead. In this Tri-unity there is 
nothing either created, or servile, or adventitious, or tem 4 
The Son was never non-existent to the Father, nor the Spirit to 
the Son. This tri-unity is eternally the same, unchangeable 
and invariable. 


Testimony of the aaa» ay to the Tri-Personality 
. t 4) a 


The three persons in the Trinity are not, therefore, as Praxeas, 
in the days of Tertullian, affirmed, three names of one and the 
same person. But as Tertullian, who wrote about the end of 
the second century and beginning of the third, says in his re- 
reply to Praxeas, “ We are to worship God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Spirit—three properties, one divinity. 
The three are one in the Godhead (or essence), and the one 
three in properties (or persons), that there may be neither one 
in the Sabellian sense, nor three in that wicked sense now set 
up,” viz. the Arian. God is, therefore, as Tertullian pithily 
says, unum, not wnus. I and the Father, says Christ, are 
one—unum, one in nature and substance, not wus, one in 


rson. 
es the book from which we have quoted, Tertullian proves 
that there is a sense in which these three are distinct persons in 
the ONE sense of the Godhead.f He says, therefore, of the Son, 
that he is “ Spirit of Spirit and God of God, another in mode, 
but not another in number.” 

“The Father,” says Hippolytus—a.p. 220, the pupil of Irenaeus, 
who was the disciple of Polycarp, and he of the Apostle John—“ in- 
deed is one; but there are two persons, because there is also the 
Son; and the third person is the Holy Spirit. For the Father 
commands, the Son obeys, the Holy — teaches. The Father is 
over all, the Son is through all, the Holy Spirit is in all. We cannot 
understand the one God, otherwise than as we truly believe in the 

* See Maitland’s “ Catacombs of Rome.” 

+ There are in his works more than twenty passages in which this idea is ex- 
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Father and the Son, and the Holy Spirit. ‘Go,’ said Christ, ‘and 
_ teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ Thus did he shew us, that who- 
soever shall omit any one of these, he hath not perfectly glorified 
God ; for through this Trinity the Father is glorified. The Father 
purposed, the Son performed, the Spirit manifested.”* 

“Who, then, would not wonder,” says Athenagoras, a.p. 174, 
“that we should hear ourselves called Atheists, when we profess our 
belief in God the Father, and in God the Son, and in the Holy 
Ghost, shewing both their power in unity and their distinction in 
order.”¢ ‘To this only do we strenuously apply ourselves, that we 
may know God and the Word who is from Him; what is the unity 
of the Son with the Father ; what is the communion of the Father 
with the Son; what is the Spirit ; what is the unity and the dis- 
tinction of these who are such, inasmuch as the Spirit, and the Son, 
and the Father are united.”{ 

“ Him, the Father,” says Justin Martyr, a.p. 136, “and his Son, 
who came forth from Him, and the prophetic Spirit—these we wor- 
ship and we adore, honouring them in word and in truth, and to 
every person who wishes to learn, ungrudgingly delivering them as 
we ourselves have been taught.§ Atheists, then, we are not, inas- 
much as we worsbip the Creator of this universe ; and having learned 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of Him who is truly God, and holding 
‘Him in the second place, we will shew that, in the third degree, we 
honour also the prophetic Spirit, in conjunction with the Word.|| 
For the Word, who is born from the unborn and ineffable God, we 
worship and we love next in order after God the Father ; since, also, 
on our account he became man, in order that, being a joint partaker 
of our sufferings, he might also effect our healing.”¢ 


Such was the simple statement of the teaching of Scripture 
on the subject of the three persons in the Triune God in the 
earliest ages of the church. We find, therefore, that when 
Theodotus, atjthe close of the second century, attempted to 
propagate at Rome the doctrine that Christ was a mere man, 
and that there is no distinction of persons in the unity of the 
Godhead, he was called to account by Victor Bishop of that city, 
in order that he might have an opportunity of vindicating or 
explaining his conduct. This, however, he could not do. And 
as he persisted in maintaining the scheme of doctrine which he 
had promulgated, “the consequence was, that having avowedly 
departed from the well-known common faith of the Church, he 
was, by excommunication, visibly separated from the society of 
the faithful.’’** 

We are, therefore, as Gregory Nazianzen expresses the doc- 
trine, “ We are to worship God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Spirit—three properties, one divinity.” 

* Hippol. Cont. Noet., xiv., Oper. vol. ii. p. 15, 16. 

{ Athen. Legat., c. x., p. 40. t Athen Legat., c. xi., p. 46, 
Justin, Apol., i. Oper., p. 43. || Justin, Apol. i., Oper., 46, 47. 

Pf Justin Apol. ii., Oper., p. 40. 

** Euseb. Hist. Eccles. Lib. v., ¢, 28. 
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Art. VIIL—The Hypostatical Union. 


“ THE hypostatical union,” says Dr Hill, “is the corner-stone of 
our religion.” “Without controversy, great is the mystery of 
godliness,” and the first of the mystery is, that “God was 
manifest in the flesh.” He —— in the world in the like- 
ness of men, and through the flesh, which the Apostle calls a 
veil, He opened a new and living way of salvation. 

The connection between the divinity and the humanity of 
Christ is a great mystery to finite minds; yet there are some 
things connected with this mystery which do not require more 
than human intellect to comprehend. 

We know that Christ is completely and truly God; we also 
know that he is completely and truly man; and that, as God 
and man, he is but one person. How the divine and human. 
natures are united, we know not. This is the mystery. But 
we know farther, that his Godhead is not contaminated by its” 
connection with the flesh. He that is now higher than the 
heavens was, even when on earth, and in the likeness of sinful 
flesh, holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners, and 
needed not daily to offer sacrifice first for his own sins. Nor 
was his manhood deified by its connection with his divinity. As 
man, he was capable of suffering, and subject to many infirmi- 
ties. Hence he could taste the bitterness of the gall, and feel 
the points of the thorns, and cry out: My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me? As man, he was made a little lower 
than the angels for the suffering of death. As man, he calleth 
his disciples brethren, and we are permitted to call him our 
elder brother, which familiarity we should not use to the Divi- 
nity of Christ more freely than to an absolute God. 

These are the doctrines of the Scriptures on this subject, as 
understood by orthodox Christians at the present day. And 
they are similar to those of the councils of Ephesus, A. D. 431, 
and of Chalcedon 451. The first of these councils decreed “ that 
Christ was one divine person, in whom two natures were most 
closely united, but without being mixed or confounded together.” 
The council of Chalcedon said: “In Christ there is one person, 
in the unity of person two natures, but each retains its own 
distinguishing properties.” The Athanasian creed teaches the 
same doctrine : “Perfect God and perfect man, of a reasonable 
soul and human flesh subsisting ; who although he be God and 
man, yet he is not two, but one Christ. One, not by conversion 
of the Godhead into flesh, but by taking the manhood into God 
—one altogether, not by confusion of substance, but by unity 
of person; for as the reasonable soul and flesh is one man, so 
God and man is one Christ.” Although the Protestant Epis- 
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copal Church of the United States has omitted the Athanasian 
creed from the Prayer-Book, it adopts the doctrine of that creed 
on the Hypostatical Union, by adopting the thirty-nine articles 
of the Church of England. The second article teaches the 
doctrine of two natures in one person, in these words: “Two 
whole and perfect natures, that is to say, the Godhead and man- 
hood, were joined together in one person, never to be divided, 
whereof is one Christ, very God and very man.” The language 
of the Westminster Confession is similar to this: “Two who 

rfect and distinct natures, the Godhead and the manhood 
inseparably joined together in one person, without conversion, 
composition, or confusion, which person is very God and very 
man, yet one Christ.” 

The comparison in the Athanasian creed of the union of 
natures in Christ to the union of soul and body in man, is 
adopted by Calvin in his clear and forcible chapter on this 
subject. “If anything among men can be found to resemble 
so great a mystery, man himself appears to furnish the most 
apposite similitude; being evidently composed of two substances, 
of which, however, neither is so confounded with the other as 
not to retain its distinct nature. For the soul is not the body, 
nor is the body the soul. Wherefore that is predicated sepa- 
rately of the soul which cannot be at all applied to the body. 
On the contrary, that is predicated of the body which is totally 
incompatible with the soul. And that is predicated of the man 
which cannot, with propriety, be understood either of the soul 
or of the body alone. tly—the properties of the soul are 
transferred to the body, and the properties of the body to the 
soul ; yet, he that is composed of these two parts, is no more 
than one man. Such forms of expression signify that there is 
in man one person composed of two distinct parts, and that there 
are two different natures united in him to constitute that one 

rson. The Scriptures speak in a similar manner respecting 
Christ. They attribute to him sometimes those things which are 
applicable merely to his humanity, sometimes those things which 
See peculiarly to his peng and not unfrequently those 
things which comprehend both his natures, but are incompatible 
with either of them alone. And this union of the two natures 
in Christ they so carefully maintain, that they sometimes attri- 
bute to one what belongs to the other, a mode of expression 
which the ancient writers called a communication of rties.” 

This is a clear and forcible presentation of the cabal ox doc- 


trine of the union of natures in Christ. And the illustration is 
the most apposite that can be brought from earthly things to 
bear upon a subject so far beyond the grasp of the human mind. 
But Calvin saw that there was no adequate similitude to so 
a mystery. He introduces man evidently composed of two sub- 
stances, not confounded, but united in constituting one person, 
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as the most apposite. Dr Hill seems to undervalue this illus- 
tration. “Since,” says he, “Jesus Christ is both God and man, 
it follows that each nature in him is complete, and that the two 
are distinct from one another. If the divine nature were incom- 
plete he would not be God ; if the human nature were incom- 
lete he would not be man ; and if the two natures were con- 
iounded he would neither be truly God nor truly man, but 
something arising out of the composition. In this respect, the 
union of the soul and body of a man is a very inadequate repre- 
sentation of the hypostatical union. Neither the soul nor the 
body is by itself complete. The soul without the body has no 
instrument of its operations ; the body without the is desti- 
tute of the principle of life ; the two are only different parts of 
one complex nature. But Jesus Christ was God before he 
became man, and there was nothing deficient in his humanity ; 
so that the h tical union was the union of two distinct 
natures, each of which is entire.” 
But why should we say that either the soul or the body of 
man is incomplete? Is not the soul a complete soul, alth 
it is not a complete man? And is not the — complete 
body, although destitute of the —— of life? Life is not one 
of the requisites of a complete body. And although the soul 
and body are “only different parts of one complex nature,” they 
are parts united in constituting one person, “without conver- 
sion, composition, or confusion,» which is the of our 
standards describing the union of natures in Christ. We need 
not give up this illustration, nor consider it of little value in 
discussing this subject, for fear of the Apollinarian heresy. For 
we can maintain that the soul and body are complete in the 
constitution of man, without denying a com human soul to 
the person of Christ, as Apollinaris did. That Christ had a 
human soul as well as a human body, is part of the Athanasian 
creed, and is a doctrine held by all orthodox churches at the 
present day, and is clearly deduced from the word of God. The 
Arians held that an angelic spirit, united with a human body, 
constituted the man Christ Jesus ; at once denying the divinity 
of Christ, and the completeness of his human nature. Apolli- 
naris held that the Divine Spirit, united with the human body, 
constituted the person of Christ. If we admit the Arian doc- 
trine to be true, we find + difficulty in in ing those 
which teach the Divinity of Christ. “The word was 
" “This is the true God.” “Of whom, as concerning the 
flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for ever, Amen.” 
“ Feed the church of God, which he hath purchased with his 
own blood.” These, and many other passages of God’s word, 
utterly exclude the Arian doctrine of an angelic spirit. And if 
we admit with Apollinaris that Christ had a Divine nature, 
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and deny to him a human soul, then we cannot understand 
many parts of God’s word which teach his humanity. His suf- 
ferings are evidence of his having a human soul. We cannot 
suppose that his divine nature is capable of suffering, nor that 
his body, being mere matter, could suffer. And the distinction 
drawn by the Greek philosophers between the sensitive soul 
common to man and the inferior animals, and the rational soul 
which raises him above them, although adopted by the modern 
Arians, as well as by Apollinaris, does not remove the difficulty. 
They think it superfluous to have two spirits, a divine or an 
angelic and a human soul in the same person, and unnecessary 
to account for a capacity to suffer in the Messiah. They, there- 
fore, reject the idea of Christ’s having a rational soul, vvs, and 
contend that he had only the sensitive soul, vx. But do they 
not defeat themselves in admitting the latter? According to 
their own proposition, are there not two spirits, the Divine or 
angelic, and the vx” united in the person of Christ? Or do 
they contend that the xn is a physical substance, and not 
spiritual? Then we deny that it is capable of suffering. That 
which is purely physical cannot suffer. They must deny the 
‘uxn as well as the vvs to Christ, or they fall into the very 
superfluity of uniting two spirits in one person, which they con- 
demn. But if they contend that the vx is an inferior kind of 
spirit or soul, capable of suffering, but not possessed of reason, 
we reply that the man Christ Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature, and it is not possible for God to increase in wisdom, for 
his wisdom has ever been infinite. If, then, Christ had no 
rational soul, it must have been his body that increased in 
wisdom, which is absurd. But the increase of Christ in wisdom, 
although a stumbling-block to the Apollinarians, is not in the 
way of the Arians, who make Christ an angelic spirit united to 
the human body. Angels are capable of increasing in wisdom. 
But, besides the texts already quoted, and others which prove 
the divinity of Christ, there is one passage which excludes from 
him the nature of angels. “For verily he took not on him the 
nature of angels, but he took on him the seed of Abraham.” 
This passage, whether we adopt this translation or one more 
literal, teaches us that Christ passed by angels and assumed 
human nature. If the angelical was his original nature, how 
was it possible for him to take on that nature? But the ortho- 
dox doctrine of the divinity of Christ makes this passage plain. 
Christ being the Creator of all things, the true God, for whom 
are all things, and by whom are all things, humbled himself, 
not to assume the nature of angels, but to assume human nature, 
to become the seed of the woman. . 
It is not a useless inquiry, whether as man Christ was supe- 
rior to his brethren? Whether his intellectual or his moral 
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faculties were supernatural, or were in all respects like those of 
other men? From his being without sin, we should conclude 
that his natural faculties were superior to those common to the | 
human family, Sin has contaminated our whole nature, so 
that all our faculties are rendered imperfect, and are prevented 
from attaining that degree of excellence which they should 
have reached if sin had never entered the human heart. “The 
whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint.” But Christ was 
a lamb without spot or blemish. He knew no sin. He kept 
the whole law perfectly. From this perfection it naturally 
followed that he attained at an early age to a degree of wisdom 
and discretion beyond the attainments of other men, so that 
those who heard his words, and saw his actions, were astonished 
at his understanding and answers. And when he entered upon 
his ministry, his wisdom was marvellous to his own countrymen. 
They said: “ Whence hath this man this wisdom and these 
mighty works? Is not this the carpenter’s son? Is not his 
mother called Mary? And his brethren, James and Joses and 
Simon and Judas? And his sisters, are they not all with us? 
Whence, then, hath this man all these things?” And on an- 
other occasion, the officers sent by the Pharisees and chief 
priests said: “ Never man spake like this man.” Yet this was 
“the carpenter, the son of Mary,” not a man of fortune, or of 
extensive learning, or highly-cultivated mind. We know not 
that he ever learned to write, or that he ever wrote any thing, 
save once he stooped down and wrote with his finger on the 

ound. 
Yet in his human nature Christ was finite. As man, he was 
sinless, but he had no other Divine perfection, no attribute of 
the incommunicable kind. In his en nature he was not 
eternal, but was born of a woman. Nor was he, as man, im- 
mortal, for he died on the Cross, Nor was he, as man, omni- 
scient, for of some things he acknowledges ignorance, as when 
he says: “ Of that hour knoweth no man, neither the angels 
that are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” Nor, as 
man, was he omnipresent, for he had locality, being in Galilee 
at one time, and in Jerusalem at another, and in no two places 
at the same time. Nor was he, as man, Almighty, for the 
apostle says, “ he was crucified through weakness.” Now, this 
weakness he certainly s eth of His humanity, and not of his 
Godhead. And if in his humanity he had any weakness, he 
was not, as man, Almighty. Nor is it proper to worship him 
as man, since he did not suffer himself to be called good by his 
disciples, except in reference to his Divine nature. 

But the question here arises, how could Christ make an in- 
finite atonement since his human nature did not partake of his 
Divine, and his Godhead could not suffer? How was his death 
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more meritorious than if he had been a mere man? Here is 
_ the mystery, and a mystery which we do not attempt to explain, 
because it is not explained, but left as a mystery in the word of 
God. We know not what kind of support the human nature 
under its sufferings received from the Divine, or the manner in 
which the two were united in making the sacrifice. All agree 
that, as God, he could not suffer. Yet there was a merit in 
the sufferings of the man Christ Jesus infinitely greater than 
could possibly be attributed with ag ry to the sufferings of 
any mere man. “How much more shall the blood of Christ, 
who, through the eternal Spirit, offered himself without spot to 
God, purge your conscience from dead works to serve the livin 
God?” His blood is more effectual than the blood of bulls an 
of goats, and it speaketh better things than the blood of Abel. 
And it is not possible for us, even in imagination, to separate 
his sufferings from the dignity of his person, which person was 
both God and man. And if we could, it would be separating 
what God has joined together, since the Holy Scriptures appl 
to his person promiscuously the actions which bdlens to bo 
natures. And they so carefully preserve the union of the two 
natures in Christ, that they sometimes attribute to one what 
belongs to the other, and the properties of both natures are 
ascribed to the same person so indifferently, that even when 
Jesus Christ derives his name from his Divine nature, as when 
he is called the Son of God, things liar to his human nature 
are affirmed of him. “ Dost thou believe on the Son of God?” 
He answered and said: “ Who is he, Lord, that I might believe 
on him? And Jesus said unto him, thou hast both seen him, 
and it is he that talketh with thee.” And things peculiar to 
his Divine nature are also affirmed of him under human titles. 
“The Son of Man shall send forth his angels, and they shall 
— out of his kingdom all things that offend, and them which 
0 iniquity.” This communication of properties was expressed 
in the Greek language by the words avridoois sdiwparwv, which 
words are not, indeed, found in the New Testament, but are 
sufficiently authorized by the manner in which. the sacred pen- 
men freely speak of Christ’s person under either Divine or 
human titles, and under either ascribe to him properties either 
human or Divine. A similar use of language in modern theolo- 
gical writings has been censured by Dr Pye Smith, who charges 
the orthodox with the “serious offence of sometimes using lan- 
guage which applies to the Divine nature the circumstances 
and properties which could only attach to his humanity.” But 
is not this done, both by the Evangelists and the Apostles, in 
many different cases? Does not Christ himself authorize the 
application of properties, either human or Divine, to his person, 
under titles either human or Divine? He ascribed to the Son 
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of Man the power on earth of forgiving sins. Dr Pye Smith 
here may find similar ground of offence to that which he found 
in the writings of the orthodox of the last century. 

In maintaining the Divinity of Christ there is no need, nor is 
there great danger at the present day, of falling into the error 
of the Sabellians, who denied the distinct personality of the 
Father, Son, and Spirit. It was the second person of the God- 
head who was incarnate, and not the Father. We do, indeed, 
read that “‘God was manifest in the flesh,” and “ in him dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” But it does not follow 
that the Divine nature, which belongs in common to the Father, 
Son, and Spirit, became incarnate. Nor can it be said that the 
Godhead absolutely considered, but as subsisting in the person 
of the Son, was incarnate. We may properly say, that the 
human nature was united to the second person in the Godhead, 
but not that it was united to the Godhead itself. 

“In him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 
The Divinity of Christ is here so fully declared to reside in his 
human body, that it has given rise to what is termed “ The In- 
dwelling scheme,” or the belief that the Deity itself, personally 
distinguished as the Father, was united to the man Christ Jesus. 
The Sabellian heresy was similar to this. It destroyed the dis- 
tinction of persons in the Godhead, and confounded the Holy 
Ghost and Son with the Father. According to this system 
God is one person, who, at his pleasure, presents to mortals the 
different aspects of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. In respect 
of his creating and preserving all things, he is the Father; 
in respect of what he did as the Redeemer of men, he is the 
Son ; and in respect of those influences which he exerts in their 
sanctification, he is the Holy Ghost. The accounts which 
ancient writers give of the opinions of Sabellius, lead us to think 
that he considered the distinction of Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost as merely nominal, calling God rgiwvuyos.” 

The Sabellians in the second and third centuries were called 
Patripassians by writers who opposed them. But neither Sa- 
bellius nor Noetus, nor Praxeas, or his predecessors, ever assumed 
this title or acknowledged the doctrine implied in it, that God 
the Father suffered on the Cross. This doctrine is, however, a 
necessary consequence of their denying the distinct personality 
of Christ. The unity of the Godhead, and the distinct person- 
ality of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, are alike 
clearly taught in the New Testament ; and whenever we depart 
from these doctrines, we remove foundations which God himself 
has laid. And although the union of two natures, the human 
and the Divine, in the person of Christ, is not so distinctly 
expressed in the word of God, yet the teachings of the New 
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Testament are vapid, if not unintelligible, on any other suppo- 
- sition. 

In this article we have not introduced useless or speculative 
abstractions, but truths which are of vital importance to the 
soundness in doctrine of the Church of Jesus Christ. If we 
hold incorrect or inadequate ideas of Jesus Christ, that error 
may lead to the rejection of his Divinity, or of the vicarious 
nature of the Atonement. “The Father hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son, that all men should honour the Son 
even as they honour the Father. He that honoureth not the 
Son, honoureth not the Father which hath sent him.” 


ArT. 1X.—Nineveh: the Historians and the Monuments.* 


WE do not propose formally to review the works mentioned at 
the head of our article, but simply to make them a starting- 
point for the discussion of a theme to which one of them is in- 
cidentally, the other entirely, devoted. The elaborate work of 
Rawlinson, of which the third volume has recently appeared, 
we hope on its completion to review in extenso. It is interest- 
ing both to the general and to the Christian scholar, partly from 
the results actually arrived at, partly as foreshadowing the altered 
aspects which our knowledge of antiquity will assume when the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt, the arrow-headed inscriptions of Persia, 
and the exhumed monuments of Nineveh, shall be made to 
utter an articulate and perfectly intelligible testimony. It is 
impossible to conjecture what vast lacunz of ancient history— 
spaces that have stretched as void and desolate across the track 
of history as the interior of Africa on our maps—may yet be 
filled up with royal dynasties, ‘and with military and political 
achievements. We are indeed as yet very far from any such 
consummation, and it may be questioned whether in the com- 
paratively crude and infantile state of these researches, a work 
of so large a compass and so high pretension as that of Mr 
Rawlinson may not justly be regarded as premature. The 
seventh essay of the first volume is devoted to an attempt to 
reconstruct the chronology and history of the Assyrian empire. 
The pamphlet of Mr Brandis (who had also previously distin- 
guished himself by some acute investigations in the same direc- 
tion) gives a brief survey of the historical testimony regarding 
Nineveh, and then of the manner in which that testimony is 
affected by the disclosures of the monuments. We propose to 


* Ueber den historischen Gewinn aus der Entzifferung der Assyrischen In- 
schriften, von Johannes Brandis. Berlin, 1856. 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus, in four volumes. Vol. I. London, 1858. 
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follow partly in the same track, and from the works before us 
(more especially that of Brandis) and other sources, to endea- 
vour to clear up some of the confused and contradictory pro- 
blems of Assyrian history. We begin with some slight topo- 
graphical details. 

e who sails down the Tigris from Upper Kurdistan toward 
Mosul and Bagdad, after emerging from the narrow gorges of 
the southern chain of Taurus, sees at Jerizeh a wide plain open- 
ing before him. On the left, indeed, the stream still washes 
the base of the mountain, and soon after strikes the foot of the 
spurs of Jebel Zakkho, which, however, retreats gradually from 
the river, until at Mosul it lies off about five caravan hours to 
the east. Immediately opposite Mosul he sees on the eastern 
bank two hills, between which winds the small river Kausar. 
On the northern hill, about 45 feet high and 7800 in circuit, 
and greatly surpassing the other in both extent and depth, 
stands the village of Koyunjik, and on the other, called from its 
being the reputed site of the grave of the prophet Jonah, Nebbi 
Yunus, the village of Ninuah, Some fourteen miles north-east 
of Mosul lies on a like mound the village of Korsabad ; and 
nearly eighteen miles directly south, just above the confluence 
of the great Zab, the ancient Lycus, with the Tigris, rises a 
pyramidal hill, overlooking a terraced plateau on which is the 
village of Nimroud. These four points, lying nearly in a direct 
line from north to south, Korsabad, Koyunjik, Nebbi Yunus, 
and Nimroud, are the principal sites at which recent excavations 
have brought to light the palaces and temples of the great 
Assyrian capital. The city stretched along the eastern shore of 
the river, in the form probably of an irregular parallelogram. 
Its dimensions, given at 480 stadia, or 60 English miles, in 
circuit, are more likely to be under than over stated. Kor- 
sabad was perhaps the seat of a large suburban palace and 
town, reared like the villa of Hadrian, or the structures of Ver- 
sailles and St Cloud, to gratify the munificent tastes of Assyrian 
sovereigns ; while Koyunjik and Nimroud may have been en- 
circled within one vast enclosure. The career of discovery was 
opened by M. Botta in 1843, by the exploring of the palace of 
Sargon at Korsabad. Layard commenced in 1845 the disinter- 
ment of the vast palace of Sennacherib at Koyunjik, and about 
the same period proceeded to draw forth at Nimroud the ruins 
of four palaces, the earliest and the latest structures of Assyrian 
royalty. The oldest of these, that occupying the north-west 
corner of the terrace, was in ruins when Nineveh was captured, 
and had furnished material for subsequent palaces in its neigh- 
bourhood. This alone bears no marks of that fiery deluge that 
swept over its sister structures in the last grand catastrophe. 
This remarkable pyramid of Nimroud and the ruinous fortresses 
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of Koyunjik, attracted the attention of Xenophon, who passed 
them with his Ten Thousand without dreaming of the surging 
life and imperial splendours which scarcely two centuries earlier 
had revelled in these seats of desolation. 

These brilliant discoveries could not but kindle a fresh in- 
terest in the fortunes of those mighty empires, which, in the 
grey dawn of human history, planted their seats on the banks 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris. Babylon and Nineveh loom 
up before our imagination indistinct, shadowy, terrible, as the 
image in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, now emerging into the sub- 
stantial majesty of real power, then retreating behind their veil 
of cloud, at once challenging and mocking our curiosity, and 
seeming rather gigantic phantoms, shaped out of the mists of a 
hoary tradition, than a part of the real flesh and blood king- 
doms whose successive rise and fall have made up the drama of 
authentic history. It has been reserved to be the triumph of 
our day to dissipate in part the shadows that have flitted over 
these wide realms of empire, to unsepulchre the long buried 
monuments of their greatness, and to spell out that mysterious 
record of their achievements which was traced by the order, and 
under the eye, of their hero monarchs. By a remarkable coin- 
cidence, in which only a purblind scepticism can refuse to re- 
cognise a Providence, these magnificent remains were brought 
to light just as the all-conquering methods of comparative phi- 
lology had mastered the obscurities of the Persian arrow-headed 
writing, and thus placed it in a position, through the tri-lingual 
inscriptions by which the Persian monarchs reached all the 
great classes of population in their empire, to grapple with the 
far more complicated and abstruse alphabets of Babylon and 
Assyria. Thus at one and the same moment, the munificence 
and enterprise of Europe were crowding the museums of London 
and Paris with the gigantic creations of Assyrian art, and the 
skill and industry of European scholars were deciphering its 
enigmatical characters, and carrying the torch of their discoveries 
into the dark chambers of its history. True, the sanguine hopes * 
of those who expected to leap with a bound into the inmost 
heart of Assyrian antiquity—to resolve at once its numberless 
difficulties—have been doomed to inevitable disappointment. 
And in the repeated baffling of oft-repeated endeavour, in the 
sudden snapping of many a fancied clue of discovery, some have 
become at times sceptical in regard to well-authenticated results, 
and despaired of any adequate aid from the monuments in un- 
ravelling the intricacies of Assyrian history. Yet these persons 
have not sufficiently considered the magnitude of the problems, 
nor the slow and baffling processes that have attended all the 
great achievements of science—the dreary wanderings and the 
desert sojourn which always precede the promised land. On 
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the whole, all has been accomplished which lay within the sco 
of rational expectation, and enough to justify the hope of a fer 
more complete success. To sum up in full the results thus far 
attained is not our present purpose—an attempt, even for those 
best qualified, doubtless premature. Our object is much hum- 
bler. We propose rather to survey (with Brandis’ tract as our 
general guide) our principal sources of Assyrian history, and 
the state of the historical question independently of the monu- 
ments, and then to indicate by a few specimens the way in 
which these latter have affected the historical evidence. To 
the student of Assyrian history, the first question is, what are 
the sources and extent of our previous knowledge of that his- 
tory ; and then, how far has this been confirmed, contradicted, 
or enlarged, by the exhumed monuments and inscriptions? If 
we can aid in disentangling a subject which lies in the general 
mind in great confusion, and in shewing that the bricks of 
Babylon and the sculptured slabs of Nineveh promise yet to be 
built up into a structure of historical knowledge which no ma-- 
terial convulsion can overthrow, our pupose will be accom- 
plished. We shall summon, therefore, to the stand the several 
witnesses whose testimony may be regarded as having an inde- 
pendent value. 

We must pay our tribute in this, as in almost every question 
of antiquarian research, to the restless curiosity and the com- 
prehensive literature of Greece. Greece early, no doubt, and in 
many ways, through commerce, war, and travel, came into con- 
tact with Assyria. But her prose records scarcely begun until a 
century after Nineveh had been laid in ashes, and when the 
former greatness of the empire lived only in tradition. Our first 
Greek witness whose spirit and opportunities of research entitle 
him to a hearing, is the fable-loving, and still more eminently the 
truth-loving, Herodotus. Born in B. C. 484, Herodotus wrote 
somewhat after the middle of the fifth century before Christ. 
He visited Babylon, which he beheld with admiring wonder, 
and as the result of his personal observations and of his re- 
searches in the Babylonian archives, wrote or planned a special 
history of Assyria and Babylon. The notices regarding Assyria 
in his extant work are extremely brief. Their substance is, that 
Assyria held the dominion of Upper Asia for 520 years, when 
her power was weakened by the defection, first of the Medes and 
soon after of her other dependencies ; that, after a period of 
anarchy, whose length is not defined, Deioces obtained the so- 
vereignty in—as a sure reckoning fixes the date—709 ; that, 
after a reign of fifty-three years, he was succeeded by his son 
Phraortes, who reduced the revolted provinces of Assyria to the 
Median sway, but was defeated in an attack on Nineveh, and 
perished with nearly all his army. His son Cyaxares succeeded 
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to the throne in 634. He renewed the attack on Nineveh, but 
the siege was suspended by an irruption of the Scythians, who 
held Asia in servitude during twenty-eight years. At the end 
of this time Cyaxares shook off the Assyrian yoke, recovered his 
former possessions, and laid siege to and captured Nineveh, 
though how, or under what Assyrian monarch, Herodotus does 
not inform.us, The date of this event must be fixed, according 
to Herodotus, at about 606 B.C. It could not have been 
earlier, as the twenty-eight years of the Scythian dominion come 
down to this point. It could scarcely have been later, as Nabo- 
polassar, king of Babylon, was, as we learn from Berosus, 
Cyaxares’ confederate in arms, and he died in 604, and in 605 
he yielded up to his son Nebuchadnezzar the command of the 
army. It is safe, then, for us to fix Herodotus’ date for the 
destruction of Nineveh at 606 before Christ. 

But when commenced this 520 years of Assyrian supremacy? 
This remains somewhat uncertain, as Herodotus does not give 

“the interval which elapsed between the revolt of the Medes and 
the accession of Deioces in 709. It must have commenced cer- 
tainly more than 520 years before 709, 7.¢., earlier than 1229, 
and somewhere probably in the thirteenth century before Christ. 
But we may approximate the date more nearly. The Heracleid 
dynasty of Lydia Herodotus makes to commence with Agron, 
son of Ninus, in 1221. The Ninus here mentioned is beyond 
question the Ninus to whom tradition ascribed the founding of 
the Assyrian empire ; and as Herodotus followed this tradition, 
he also probably followed the current tradition regarding the 
length of Ninus’ reign. This was fifty-two years, which, as- 
suming that Agron came to the throne of Lydia on the death of 
his father, would place the commencement of the Assyrian 
sovereignty at 1273. 

This reckoning would fix the Median revolt (the close of that 
period of 524 years) in 753, and leave an interval of forty-four 
years between this and the accession of Deioces. Without 
vouching for the perfect exactness of these dates, we may be 
justified in fixing the commencement of the Assyrian rule in 
Upper Asia early in the thirteenth century, and its decline 
about the middle of the eighth. The leading points, then, of 
the deposition of Herodotus, are, that Assyria swayed the em- 
pire of Upper Asia for 524 years, from the early part of the 
thirteenth: ante-Christian century to nearly the middle of the 
eighth ; that her dominion was then broken, first, by the falling 
off of the Medes, and then of other subject provinces ; that she 
nevertheless still remained powerful, as she nearly a century 
afterward routed and destroyed the army of the Median prince ; ~ 
but finally sunk under the Median arms in about 606, when the 
supremacy of Asia was divided between Media and Babylon. 
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We here dismiss the Halicarnassian, and call, as our next 
Greek authority, Ctesias to the stand. He was a native of 
Cnidos in Caria, and spent seventeen years at the court of 
Persia, as private physician to Artaxerxes Mnemon, and healed 
the wound which that prince received from his brother, the 
younger Cyrus, at the battle of Cunaxa. He returned to his 
country in 398; he must thus have written early in the fourth 
century, and been a younger contemporary of Herodotus. His 
long residence and high position at the Persian court, gave him 
access, it would seem, to the Persian archives, whence he drew, 
he says, the materials for an extensive history of Persia, com- 
prised in twenty-three books, written for the express purpose of 
correcting the notions of the Greeks regarding the Oriental 
nations, and especially of exposing the flagrant misrepresenta- 
tions of Herodotus. The first six books were devoted to the 
history of Assyria. The entire work has perished, except a 
meagre abridgment by Photius, and of the Assyrian portion we 
have only a few fragments contained in Diodorus Siculus, 
Athenzus, Plutarch, &c. Otherwise, we take them all at 
second-hand, from writers who follow him as authority in Assy- 
rian history. 

Ctesias differs in Assyrian matters widely from Herodotus. 
According to him, Ninus, more than 2000 years before Christ, 
first established in Asia a vast empire, subjugating all the na- 
tions from the Persian gulf to the Hellespont, and from the 
Indus to the Nile, and built, as a fitting capital to his empire, 
the city of Nineveh. His queen and successor, Semiramis, aided 
his exploits while he lived, and emulated them after his death, 
rearing in various places immense monuments of her power, 
and founding on the Euphrates the city of Babylon. The deeds 
of Ninus and Semiramis are given in detail from Ctesias in the 
second book of Diodorus. They are succeeded by a series of 
thirty kings, who, with the exception perhaps of a single break 
in the dynasty, transmit the sceptre continuously from father to 
son through a period of 1306 years. This long line of monarchs 
display, according to Ctesias, none of the qualities of the two 
great founders of their empire. Effeminate and voluptuous, 
they shut themselves up in their palaces, rioting in unbounded 
profligacy, while a standing army of 400,000 men guarded their 
vast frontier. Sardanapalus, the last of this infamous succes- 
sion, surpassed all his predecessors in effeminacy and debauchery, 
wearing the garb of a woman, and displaying his talent only in 
inventing new forms of sensuality. A combination of his Median 
and Babylonian vassals, however, being formed against him, he 
suddenly rouses himself from his dissolute inaction, exchanges 
his woman’s garb for the helmet and brand of the warrior, dur- 
ing three years of fierce and desperate resistance, repeatedly 
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routs his adversaries in the open field, and at length, when over- 
' whelmed by numbers, seeks a voluntary death in the flames of 
his palace, fired by his own hand. Arbaces assumes the govern- 
ment, lays the city in ruins, and transfers the seat of empire to 
Media. This catastrophe occurred about 880 B. C., nearly 300 
years earlier than the date assigned to it by Herodotus, 

The intrinsic improbabilities of this narrative are glaring and 
manifold. That a long series of sovereigns should have followed 
each other through thirteen centuries with scarcely a break in 
the succession ; that such a series of worthless and profligate 
fainéants should, through this long period, have maintained in 
its integrity a vast empire, won by the valour and ability of 
their single great ancestor; that, finally, the most dissolute of 
them all, steeped to the lips in revelling and debauchery, should 
suddenly rouse himself to deeds of heroic valour, and die 
sublimely with his burning palace for his funeral pyre ;—all 
this bears too incontestably the stamp of romance to command 
the satisfied belief of a sober man. 

Yet the high claims and great advantages of Ctesias caused 
this picture, equally revolting and incredible, to be transferred 
in its main features to the pages of later historians. Diodorus, 
Justin, Nicolaus Damascenus, Cephalion, Eusebius, Syncellus, 
followed in the main his accounts, though variously blending 
them with outside traditions and hypotheses. All take for 
granted his early date for the destruction of Nineveh, while his 
period of 1306 years (which carries the origin of the empire 
back to 2186 B. C.), they abridge or expand to meet the exi- 
gencies of their various chronological systems. Eusebius re- 
duces it to 1240 ; Cephalion to 1033 ; while Syncellus raises it 
to 1460 years, and all lengthening, shortening, omitting, and 
interpolating reigns in the most arbitrary manner. All take 
for granted its grand outline, according to which the great 
Assyrian empire is founded not far from 2000 years B. C., runs 
through a course of some 1200 years under a line of indolent 
and profligate princes, and is at length dissolved and its capital 
laid in ashes early in the ninth century, nearly 300 years before 
the date assigned to that event by Herodotus. 

The annals of Egypt shed but a scanty light on Assyrian his- 
tory. They exhibit, according to Manetho, Assyria as a for- 
midable power even in the time of Hyksos, 2500 years B. C., 
while from the seventeenth to the thirteenth centuries it ap- 
pears again inconsiderable, as we find Egyptian monarchs 
during this period carrying their triumphant arms even into 
Mesopotamia. 

We turn next to the Hebrew Scriptures, our most valu- 
able source of knowledge regarding Assyrian history. The 
Israelites, with their Syrian and Phoenician neighbours, were 
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for a time brought by their position into close relations with 
Assyria. We meet first, in the book of Genesis, the statement 
—expressly contradictory to that of Ctesias—that Babylon was 
the older city, and that thence Nineveh was founded. Centuries 
then elapse before the Assyrians appear on the scene of Scrip- 
ture history, when at length they are brought up by God to 
chastise the rebellious monarchs of Israel and Judah. Early in 
the eighth century commences a series of expeditions of powerful 
Assyrian monarchs directed against Palestine, in common with 
Egypt and Pheenicia. First appears Phul or Pul, who, before the 
year 769, wrung from Menahem, king of Israel, a thousand ta- 
lents in tribute. Next, between the years 757 and 738, Tiglath 
Pilassar makes a still more formidable invasion between the 
reigns of Pekah and Ahaz, carrying captive to Assyria a part of 
the people of Israel, and breaking up the kingdom of Damascus. 
Some twenty-five years after, in 729, Salmanassar marched 
against Hoshea, king of Israel, and rendered him tributary ; 
but finding him treacherous, threw him into chains. In a se- 
cond expedition he captured Samaria, after a siege of three 
years, carried away the people captive, and dispersed them in 
Media and elsewhere, replacing them by colonists from different 
parts of his own empire. From 2 Kings xvii. 24, it appears 
that Salmanassar included Pheenicia in his expedition, and the 
war is sketched by Josephus (Ant. ix. 14), in an extract of some 
length from the Ephesian historian Menander. It recounts an 
expedition made or sent by Salmanassar to Cittium in Cyprus, 
apparently in connection with his reduction of the revolted 
towns of Pheenicia. Six years after, in 713, Judea was invaded 
by Sennacherib, its cities captured, and a large tribute wrung 
from Hezekiah. It was probably in a second expedition that 
Sennacherib sent an immense division of his force against Jeru- 
salem, the bravadoing of whose generals presents a striking pic- 
ture of Assyrian insolence, and whose miraculous destruction is 
attested even by the distorted story of Herodotus. Sennacherib 
was succeeded on the throne of Assyria by his son Esarhaddon, 
who, pursuing the warlike career of his predecessor, seems to 
have planted additional colonies in Samaria, and to have carried 
to Babylon Manasseh, king of Judah. Assyria here disappears 
from the Hebrew annals, and Babylon takes its place as the 
enemy of the people of God. In Isaiah xx. we have, however, 
an Assyrian king, Sargon, mentioned in connection with wars 
against Ashdod and Egypt. He has been conjecturally identi- 
fied with Salmanassar, with what probability we shall see by- 
and-by. 

A glance discloses the bearing of these Scripture accounts 
upon the narrative of Ctesias. As early as 876, according to 
Ctesias, Nineveh was laid in ashes. A long series of dissolute 
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do-nothings had revelled in her banqueting halls, and fondled 
- concubines in her seraglios, until at last the most dissolute of 
the train achieves prodigies of desperate valour, and finds an 
august sepulchre in the ashes of his capital. And this, accord- 
ing to Ctesias, is the end of Assyria. No trace of a resurrection 
appears on his pages; the sceptre has passed from her appa- 
rently for ever. And yet, a century later, in 769, the Bible 
brings upon the stage a succession of Assyrian princes, warlike, 
enterprising, insolent, in the full flush of power and conquest, 
dashing to pieces the gods and thrones of the nations, asserting 
their dominion over Babylon, Media, Palestine, Syria, Phcenicia, 
and Egypt, and extending down to within a short period of the 
time assigned by Herodotus to the destruction of the city. It 
would seem that those who regarded one of these pictures as 
true, would necessarily hold the other to be false ; that the 
Assyria of Ctesias, and the Assyria of Kings and Chronicles, 
were too widely discrepant for any reasonable endeavour to 
bring them into harmony ; especially as the glimpses opened by 
Scripture are in accordance with the acknowledged greatness of 
the Assyrian empire, while the pretentious statements of Cte- 
sias are intrinsically absurd. Still the harmonising process was 
attempted. The Assyria of Scripture was married on to the 
Assyria of Ctesias. Both conquests were therefore admitted, 
that of Ctesias and that of Herodotus, and a double Assyrian 
empire was assumed, the one closing early in the ninth century, 
the other near the end of the seventh. And as both the de- 
structions were effected by a Medo-Babylonian confederacy, and 
as it was in fact evident that both catastrophes referred to the 
same event, they have been by a curious confusion at once iden- 
tified and separated. Hence, two Assyrian empires, two Medo- 
Babylonian confederacies, two Sardanapaluses, each perishing 
in the flames of his palace ; one mighty empire lasting through 
more than a millenium yet headed by drivellers and profligates ; 
and another brief one ruled by men whose martial prowess was 
worthy of a great monarchy—such are the palpable incongrui- 
ties wrought into the prevalent renderings of Assyrian history. 
Judicious criticism will determine where lies the balance of 
probability ; it will find reason, in the utterly unhistorical cha- 
racter of the 1300 years’ dynasty of Ctesias, to discard his early 
date for the overthrow of Assyria. 

But let us see what further light the Scripture sheds upon 
Herodotus’ date of 606. At Kings xxiii. 29, a king of Assyria 
is mentioned, against whom Pharaoh Necho marches at the 
close of the reign of Josiah. This was in 609. Moreover, 
Zephaniah, who prophesied in this reign, speaks of the destruc- 
tion of Nineveh as yet future: “He will destroy Assyria, and 
make Nineveh a desolation.” But a prophecy of Jeremiah, 
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written in the first year of the captivity, 605, leads us to infer 
that Nineveh was no longer existing, as in an extended enume- 
ration (xxv. 18-26) of the kings and nations that were to drink 
the cup of Divine wrath, Assyria and its capital are not men- 
tioned. Thus the accuracy of Herodotus again receives striking 
confirmation. 

Still, the only discrepancy between Ctesias and Scripture, 
which is absolutely irreconcilable, is the moral one. It lies in 
their different shewing of the character of the two empires, 
rather than in any necessary chronological contradiction, for 
although Ctesias (taking Diodorus as his expounder) certainly 
leaves the impression that the catastrophe which he records was 
final and irretrievable, he does not expressly say so. Nineveh 
may possibly have risen from her ashes, run the career assigned 
to her in Scripture, and perished in the manner indicated by 
Herodotus, and at the time fixed by their joint testimony. But 
directly across the track of this assumed first overthrow and 
resurrection, lies the 524 years’ supremacy of Herodotus, which 
knows no such catastrophe, and makes Assyria flourishing and 
potent when, according to Ctesias, her provinces were portioned 
between Media and Babylon, and her capital was a smouldering 
mass of ruin. The question now arises, what weight shall be 
given to this statement of Herodotus of the 524 years of Assy- 
rian domination in Asia? Whence did Herodotus derive it ? 
Was it an unsupported conjecture, or, as the definiteness of the 
statement implies, did he draw it from some reliable document ? 
Let this be substantiated, and the last fragment of Ctesias’ 
chronology is shivered, and we discard alike his early date of the 
origin, and of the final catastrophe of the empire. Thus stood 
the matter, seemingly incapable of an adequate solution, when 
one of those interesting disclosures which are crowding our 
eventful age threw upon it an unexpected light. 

This was the discovery of the first half of the chronological 
work of Eusebius. The second half, comprising exclusively 
chronological tables, already existed in the Latin translation of 
Jerome. The first part, in which Eusebius had brought to- 
gether important extracts from Manetho and Berosus, was known 
only by a few fragments contained in Syncellus, Cedrinus, &c., 
until, near the close of the last century, the whole work was 
found at Constantinople in an Armenian translation, and 
turned, by the sagacity of Niebuhr, to the illustration of ancient 
history. 

The general diffusion of Greek culture which followed on the 
Macedonian conquest led the learned men of different nations 
to draw up in the Greek language, for the information of the 
Greeks, accounts of the origin and fortunes of their respective 
countries. The most important of these were the histories of 
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Egypt and Babylon, the former by Manetho, a priest of lower 
Egypt, and the latter by Berosus, a priest of Chaldea. Their 
works are lost, except fragments existing in Josephus, Eusebius, 
and others. . That of Berosus was divided into two books, of 
which the former treated of the cosmogonical traditions of the 
Chaldeans, and the latter contained an account, drawn from the 
Babylonian archives, of all the Babylonian dynasties, both mythi- 
cal and historical, both ante and post-diluvian. The earliest, 
that is, the mythical, series of kings was known from Syncellus. 
The last portion of the list (or one very similar) from 747, the 
epoch of Nabonassar, was preserved in the canon of Ptolemy. 
But the important intermediate dynasties, together with some 
historical notices respecting the later kings, were first supplied 
by the Armenian Eusebius. Berosus, agreeing with Scripture, 
makes Babylon older than Nineveh. His succession of dynas- 
ties ruling in Babylon bears the impress of probability, as it 
shews Babylon often in the hands of alien kings, and the fertile 
plains of Mesopotamia inviting invasion alike from the moun- 
tainous east and the desert regions of the south. Thus, with 
the dawn of the historic era, we find a Median dynasty of eight 
kings ruling over Babylon ; then a nameless dynasty of eleven 
kings ; then a Chaldean one of forty-nine kings ; then an Ara- 
bian one of nine kings. Semiramis then comes upon the stage, 
and after her follows a dynasty of forty-five Assyrian kings, 
which ruled 526 years, and, as the chronology shews, from 
about 1273, B. C., to 747, the epoch of Nabonassar. In this 526 
years Niebuhr detected the 520 years of Herodotus. It be- 
comes, then, almost certain that Herodotus drew his statement 
from Babylonian authorities, and, in all probability, adjusted to 
it his Lydian and Median chronology. His 520 may have been 
merely a round number for 526, or it may be explained by the 
revolt of the Medes from Assyria preceding, by some six years, 
that of the Babylonians. Of a destruction of Nineveh in the 
ninth century Berosus is entirely silent. Sardanapalus he 
places after Sennacherib and Esarhaddon, and under his son, 
Saracus, Nineveh is represented as destroyed by the combined 
forces of Media and Babylon, and Saracus as perishing in the 
flames of his own palace. The catastrophe recorded by Berosus 
is manifestly the same with that of Ctesias, but antedated by 
the latter nearly three centuries, probably to gratify Medo-Per- 
sian vanity, by ascribing some hundreds of additional years to 
their empire. Yet unreliable as Ctesias proves himself, Niebuhr 
and Rawlinson probably go too far in denouncing him as a 
sheer impostor, and his list of kings as a wholesale fabrication. 
His accounts of Ninus and Semiramis, of Sardanapalus and his 
overthrow, though bidding defiance to all just chronology, pro- 
bably followed current tradition, and are not without many 
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grains of truth. The evidence warrants us, however, in bring- 
ing down the epoch of Assyrian domination from the daily 
antiquity of the third ante-Christian millenium to the compara- 
tive recentness of the thirteenth century ; and as the epoch of 
Nabonassar may be fairly presumed to coincide with that of 
Babylonian independence, there seem good grounds for dating 
the falling off of Babylon from Assyrian sway at 747, and con- 
sequently the commencement of that sway at 1273. 
“Before summing up the results of our inquiry, we may re- 
mark, in passing, upon a formidable inroad made into the entire 
domain of early Assyrian history. Following in the wake of 
Niebubr’s Roman speculations, O. Miiller directed his keen 
and practised eye to the story of Sardanapalus. Movers applied 
the same principles to that of Ninus and Semiramis, and, under 
the wand of these critical enchanters, the whole historical pageant 
dissolved into myth and legend, and the solid forms of Assyrian 
royalty melted into the phantom divinities of Assyrian worship. 
Sardanapalus was but an incarnation of Sardon, the Assyrio- 
Persian war-god ; Semiramis was but another name for Tanais, 
or Astarte, whose worship, in connection with that of Sardon, 
was co-extensive with the Assyrian sway ; and out of the com- 
bination of power and effeminacy which the Oriental ideas asso- 
ciated with these gods, sprung the contrasted characteristics of 
the Assyrian monarchs, culminating in the thrice dissolute life, 
and thrice heroic death, of the last member of the dynasty, who 
thus stood forth at once the grand representative of Assyrian 
royalty, and the grand embodiment of Assyrian superstition. 
Ninus and Ninyas, under the critical handling, were mere im- 
personations of the city, like the personal designations under 
which the Greeks embodied their conceptions of a tribe. Criti- 
cism like this, however, could never, in judicious hands, be car- 
ried far, for its utmost results are but negative and conjectural. 
All its premises regarding the identity of the human names 
with those of divinities might be sound, and yet all its conclu- 
sions might be false. Whether a given personage existed at a 
given time, is a question resting on evidence wholly independent 
of the significance of his name, inasmuch as nearly all proper 
names were originally significant, and it would accord eminently 
with the Oriental spirit to derive its designations of royalty from 
the gods. 
look therefore, from these speculations, the following are 
the general results to which a comparison of testimony might 
lead us prior to the explorations :—That Babylon was anterior 
to Nineveh, and probably rose earlier (as she hid later) to power, 
and that hence it was probably Babylon, rather than Nineveh, 
that was formidable to the Hyksos 2,500 years before Christ ; 
that Nineveh existed with varying fortunes, but never emerged 
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into the position of a ruling power, until in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when, under a queen Semiramis, and perhaps with a change 
of dynasty, she became the ruling power in Asia, compelling 
Babylon, Media, Armenia, Lydia, and Bactria to submit to her 
arms, and extending her victorious march even to Egypt and 
India. For 520 years this sway remained substantially unbroken, 
though doubtless with fluctuating limits. The warlike achieve- 
ments of King David must certainly have forced it back upon 
the west. Near the middle of the eighth century commenced a 
great, but still very gradual, revolution. In 753 the Medes took 
the lead in throwing off the Assyrian yoke, and were followed 
soon after by Babylon and other provinces. Still Assyria, though 
weakened, remained for more than a century the mightiest power 
in Asia. She partially reasserted her dominion over the Medes ; 
pushed her conquests on the lower Tigris and the Euphrates ; 
compelled Babylon into re-subjection to her kings and viceroys; 
compensated for partial losses in the east by conquests in Phee- 
nicia, Palestine, and Egypt ; and under a succession of able 
_. kept in subjection and terror the countries between the 
uphrates and the Nile. Pul, Tiglath Pilassar, Salmanassar, 
Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon, probably kept up the empire to 
its proudest pitch of greatness. The Median revolt is connected 
by Josephus (and after him by historians generally) with the 
terrible overthrow of Sennacherib. The chronology, however, 
does not favour this, the defeat of Sennacherib happening not 
earlier than 713; and important as was that event to the Jews, 
it is by no means certain that it affected decisively the great 
empire of Assyria. Esarhaddon, at all events, pursued the con- 
quering career of his predecessors ; yet the Median power was 
gaining strength, and Assyria hastened to her decline. The 
Mede Phraortes began to extend his dominion over Asia, but 
his attacks on Nineveh were successfully resisted, possibly by 
Sardanapalus, the last but one of the Assyrian dynasty. Under 
his successor, Saracus, Cyaxares assailed Nineveh, and, after an 
interval of twenty-eight years occasioned by the Scythian inva- 
sion, leagued himself with Nabopolassar, the Assyrian viceroy 
of Babylon, and their united power succeeded, after a desperate 
resistance, in 606, in capturing the capital, and crushing for ever 
the Assyrian monarchy. 

This, it must be confessed, is but a meagre memorial of an 
empire that filled antiquity with its renown, and during nearly 
seven centuries held the acknowledged sovereignty of the world. 
During the long interval from 1273 down to 770, the time of 
Pul, there is not, with the exception, perhaps, of Semiramis, a 
single name supplied, either by profane or sacred history, as the 
dynasty of Ctesias is too ignorantly or recklessly constructed to 
be entitled to the slightest credit. In the later period, again, 
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where the Scriptures, Berosus, and the canon of Ptolemy, come 
to our aid, still in no case is Assyrian history the primary aim ; 
and in the last three or four reigns, especially, Assyrian and 
Babylonian affairs are too thoroughly complicated to admit of 
any adequate disentanglement. In this stage of the question 
we are suddenly confronted by a new class of witnesses, and we 
eagerly turn to them to see how far they will relieve or deepen 
our perplexities. We cannot now dwell on the manner in which 
their deposition has been obtained ; on the marvellous blending 
of industry, sagacity, and scientific method by which the myste- 
riously inscribed rock has been tortured into living utterance, 
and compelled to add its concurrent or dissenting voice to those 
of our previous witnesses. True, few of the inscriptions have as 
yet been fully deciphered ; yet they have been so far mastered, 
as to leave to scepticism itself no ground for doubting the vali- 
dity of the principles, and the approximate correctness of the 
results. 

Speaking in a general way, the exhumed palaces and temples 
of Nineveh, with their endless bas-reliefs and inscriptions, their 
colossal bulls and lions, abundantly confirm the traditions of 
antiquity respecting the majesty and splendour of the Assyrian 
empire. They display unlimited resources of wealth and power, 
and a spirit and truthfulness of art not formerly supposed to 
have belonged to the barbaric civilisations of the East. Again, 
sculpture and inscription alike attest the warlike character of 
Assyria. The head of a man, the wings of an eagle, the body of 
a lion, united in the majestic image that reposed at their palace 
gates, seem but a just symbol of the strength, swiftness, and in- 
telligence that bore Assyria toempire. Battles and sieges, ford- 
ing rivers, scaling towns, battering walls, pursuing the routed, 
insulting the captive, counting or trampling on the slain—such 
are the subjects to which the long miles and miles of spirited 
sculpture on the Assyrian palace walls are devoted, and which 
the arrow-head characters only transform into the less pictur- 
esque, but more exhaustive form of language. Peoples of the 
most various culture and physiognomy attest the wide compass 
of Assyrian warlike enterprise. The Bactrian camel, the ele- 
phant, the rhinoceros, appearing on the monuments, take the 
remotest eastern expeditions out of the category of fable ; while 
multitudes of scarabei, and other products of Egyptain art, 
shew the early connection of Assyria and Egypt. 

Again, the language of the inscriptions fully establishes what 
many had doubted, the Semitic character of the Assyrians. It 
shews them using a common language, worshipping common 
deities, and betraying in all respects a common origin with their 
Babylonian neighbours, and thus sharply distinguished from the 
Arian family. The overthrow of Babylon by Cyrus was there- 
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fore the termination, probably, of nearly twenty centuries of 
' Semitic ascendancy, and the transfer of the “rod of empire” to 
that larger Arian family, which, if not more intense and ener- 
getic, has shewn a more elastic and diffusive character, and ad- 
justed itself with a more broad and comprehensive sympathy 
to all the capacities and movements of the race. 

But to come to more specific points. The inscriptions are 
almost endlessly various, covering obelisks, tablets, statues, the 
colossal bulls, lining the friezes, and accompanying the bas- 
reliefs in the immense halls of the palaces. They vary in length, 
from the brief votive tablet to the detailed annals of a reign, 
annals marked by the most naked simplicity of style. ‘Thus the 
celebrated black marble obelisk in the British Museum, taken 
from Nimroud, records the events of a reign of thirty-one years. 
The record is prefaced with the name of Assar, the great god of 
Assyria, Anu the king (Anamelech of the Old Testament), and 
El, and Beltit, the mother of the great god. Then follows the 
name of the king, now read as Shalmanubar, that of his father 
and grandfather. After an introduction as yet unintelligible, 
he proceeds to chronicle, year by year, the events of his reign— 
a reign apparently of incessant and successful military enterprise. 
Babylon and Borsippa, Hamath and Syria, Tyre and Sidon, Ar- 
menia and the nations of the East, are in turn attacked and 
made tributary. 

While, however, multitudes of proper names and portions of 
inscriptions were deciphered, it was some time before the name 
of any known Assyrian monarch was clearly made out. The 
name of Sargon, known from Isaiah, was first guessed at rather 
than read, in the inscription of Korsabad, but remained for some 
time unsubstantiated. In 1850, Dr Hincks believed that he 
had discovered in the founder of Koyunjik the name of Sen- 
nacherib (Sanherib), and in the south-west palace of Nimroud, 
that of his son and successor, Esarhaddon. In 1851, the name of 
Hezekiah, and an account of Sennacherib’s expedition against 
him, were simultaneously made out by Hincks and Rawlinson, 
in the monuments of Koyunjik. These readings tended to clear 
up the doubts regarding the name in the inscriptions of Korsa- 
bad : for this name was identical with that of the father of the 
founder of Koyunjik. This would point to Salmanassar, as only 
six years intervened between the capture of Samaria by Salma- 
nassar and Sennacherib’s invasion of Judea. But a town of 
Sargon, on the site of Korsabad, is spoken of by the Arabic geo- 
grapher, Jakuti, in the sixth century of ourera. The inference 
thence drawn of the identity of Salmanassar with Sargon was 
confirmed by further disclosures in the palace of Korsabad. 
Salmanassar, it will be remembered, destroyed Samaria, sub- 
dued Pheenicia, carried his arms to Cittium, in Cyprus, and 
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(indentifying him with the Sargon of Isaiah) sent his conquer- 
ing forces against Ashdod and Egypt. Most of these events 
are mentioned in the inscriptions. Samarina beth Khumri, a 
city which he captured, is made out from concurrent evidence 
to be Samaria, the house or city of Omri. Hamath and Ash- 
dod appear among his conquests ; he recounts a successful ex- 
pedition against Egypt ; and a statue of an Assyrian monarch 
found at Cittium in Cyprus, was recognised by Rawlinson on 
a visit to Berlin, as that of the founder of Korsabad.* 

The annals of Korsabad, moreover, contain the'name of a 
prince of Babylonia who arrogates to himself the title of King 
of Babylon, whose name is deciphered as Merodach Baladan. 
This prince Sargon dethrones and drives into banishment. In 
Kings and Isaiah we find a Merodach Baladan, son of Baladan 
king of Babylon, sending presents to Hezekiah, during the 
reign of Sennacherib, and congratulating the Jewish prince on 
his recovery from illness. The fact standing isolated and un- 
explained in Scripture, finds its solution in the Assyrian an- 
nals of Sargon and Sennacherib. Baladan there named as the 
father, is probably the Baladan deposed by Sargon, and his 
son sends to Hezekiah from a sympathy begotten by their 
common hostility to Sennacherib. 

We turn to Koyunjik. The historical coincidences above 
mentioned first substantiated the conjecture which assigned 
this palace, the most magnificent creation of Assyrian royalty, 
to Sennacherib. The name itself has also been analysed in a 
manner tolerably satisfactory. The reign of Sennacherib is 
believed to have existed over twenty-two years, of which only 
eight are embraced in the annals yet discovered. Although 
dark and disastrous in its close, his reign in its earlier portion 
was unusually brilliant, as attested alike by the record of his 
deeds, and the vast extent and sculptured decorations of his 
palace. At the outset of his reign he marches into Babylon 
against Merodach Baladan, either the same prince whom his 
father had encountered, or his sire, triumphs over him, and 
sets one Belib on the throne. In the fourth year Merodach 
Baladan reappears, and Belib seems to have entered into con- 
spiracy with him against his Assyrian lord. Sennacherib 
again marches into Babylonia, defeats Baladan, deposes his 
viceroy Belib, and places on the throne his son Asordanes. 
Now the coincidences here with Berosus and the Scripture are 
curious and important. First, we see at a glance why Mero- 
dach Baladan should have sent messengers with presents and 


* It is proper to state, that Rawlinson recently adopts the hypothesis that 
Salmanassar and Sargon were different persons, and that Sargon was a usurper, 
who completed in his first year the conquest of Samaria, which Salmanassar had 
begun. This hypothesis compels him to alter conjecturally the Hebrew dates, 
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congratulations to Hezekiah ; it was doubtless to secure his aid 
against the common enemy, the king of Assyria. Secondly, 
we have in the Armenian Eusebius the following extract from 
Berosus: “ After the brother of Sennacherib, Acises ruled in 
Babylon, and was slain by Merodach Baladan after a reign of 
three days. Merodach Baladan seized the sceptre until he in 
turn was deposed by Elibus, who succeeded to the throne. 
During the third year of Elibus, Sennacherib marched with his 
forces against the Babylonians, triumphed over them in battle, 
sent Elibus in chains to Assyria, and placed on the throne his 
son Asordanes.” With this accords substantially the canon of 
Ptolemy. The monuments partly confirm and partly correct 
Berosus, shewing that Belib or Elibus was placed on the throne 
as the vassal of Sennacherib. We cannot, of course, yet settle 
all the minute chronological questions, but the general coinci- 
dences are striking. Niebuhr naturally assumed that Asor- 
danes, whom Sennacherib placed on the throne of Babylon, 
was identical with Esarhaddon, his successor on the throne of 
Nineveh. The monuments do not seem to confirm this, as the 
orthography of the two names is uniformly different. We 
must assume, therefore, that on the death of Asordanes, the 
sovereignty of Babylon reverts to Esarhaddon, who styles him- 
self, like his grandfather Sargon, king of Assyria and Shinar 
(Babylon). Sennacherib governed Babylon through viceroys, 
Of Esarhaddon few inscriptions have been published— 
enough, however, to shew that he maintained, both at home 
and in the field, the glory of the empire. The south-west palace 
at Nimroud bears his name as its founder, as do those of 
Korsabad and Koyunjik the names of his grandfather and 
father. He also built a large edifice which has been laid open 
at Nineveh, and according to the inscriptions, a palace at 
Babylon, where he may sometimes have held his court. Hence 
Manasseh, when carried away by his orders, was taken to 
Babylon. After the death of Esarhaddon, the empire seems 
to have rapidly declined. Whether there were two more 
reigns or three does not appear from the monuments. Berosus 
seems to make three, Sammughes, Sardanapalus his brother, 
and Saracus. Ctesias makes Sardanapalus the last. The 
monuments on this point sustain Berosus, as the builder of 
the south-east palace at Nimroud declares himself the son of 
Esarhaddon, and grandson of Assardonpal (Sardanapalus) ; 
his own name is read as Asshur-Emit-ili, probably identical 
with Saracus. The palace of Saracus shews a sinking em- 
pire. It is on ascale of much less magnificence than marked 
the structures of his predecessors. The vast halls, the large 
portals, the scuptured alabaster slabs, the decorated walls 
are wanting. A palace built by Sardanapalus, his father 
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however, shews a great progress in Assyrian art. Sardanapa- 
lus seems to have had a passion for the chase, and the pic- 
tures of wild animals with which he adorned his palace have 
a freedom, delicacy, and truth unknown to previous Assyrian 
sculpture. Thus in Assyria, as in Greece and Rome, the arts 
of peace flourished in the decline of the arts of war. Of the 
final catastrophe which overwhelmed Nineveh, there are of 
course no monumental records. 

Having followed the empire through its later stages, let us 
turn back and see what light is shed upon its earlier epoch. 
The oldest palace at Nimroud is that on the north-west cor- 
ner of the terrace. It is obviously earlier by several genera- 
tions than that of Korsabad; yet it is, next to the palace of 
Koyunjik, the most magnificent of the Assyrianedifices. It was 
a store-house of building materials for the latter princes of the 
empire, and has furnished a large portion of the sculptures of 
the British museum. The annals of its founder are very full 
and complete, and shew him to have been a great conqueror, 
who carried his arms far and wide through western Asia, from 
Babylonia to the Mediterranean. Remarkably enough his 
name is Assardonpal, identical with the Sardanapalus of the 
later empire ; and hence, perhaps, the contradictory traditions 
current in Asia, one of which made Sardanapalus an effeminate 
reveller, the other, a conquering hero, an energetic and widely 
ruling sovereign, who founded Auchiale and Tarsus in a day, 
and whose tomb was shewn at Nimroud in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. Indeed, the conical hill at Nimroud was 
anciently called the tomb of Sardanapalus. Layard found in 
it a lung vaulted room, intended apparently for a sepulchre, and 
the bricks bearing the name of the son of Sardanapalus. The 
foundation he believed to have been laid by Sardanapalus himself. 

The son of this Assardonpal, called by Rawlinson Shalmanu- 
bar or Shalmanassar, built the so-called central palace at Nim- 
roud, and his deeds, comprising the annals of 31 years, are re- 
corded on the celebrated black obelisk in the British Museum. 
They constitute one long series of martial enterprises. Ar- 
menia, Media, Babylonia, Phoenicia, are repeatedly invaded, 
sometimes by an army of an hundred thousand men. He con- 
ducts repeated expeditions to countries bordering on Palestine, 
and among his enemies are recognised Benhadad and Hazael, 
and among his tributaries, Jahua, son of Khumri, who, we 
cannot doubt, is Jehu, king of Samaria, and thus by common 
oriental usage called the son of its founder, Omri. This en- 
ables us to fix the date of his reign, which falls early in the 
ninth century, and that of his father, Sardanapalus, which must 
be late in the tenth. 

The successor of Shalmanubar is read upon the monuments 
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as Shamasivah ; a younger son, who puts down a rebellion 
raised against his father by the eldest son, and consequently 
takes his place on the throne. His reign is of uncertain 
length, but the four years of his annals include important 
military campaigns, in one of which he captures two hundred 
towns, and defeats the combined forces of the Chaldeans, Ela- 
mites, and Syrians, mustered by the king of Babylon. He 
slays 5000 men, and takes 2000 prisoners, with 1000 chariots. 

The son and successor of Shamasivah is read as Ivalush, 
the third of that name. He is conjectured by Rawlinson to 
be the Pul of the Hebrew Scriptures. Pul appears ia Berosus 
as a Babylonian prince, and it is probable that his rule em- 
braced both Nineveh and Babylon. Ivalush seems “to have 
been in an especial way connected with Babylonia. He ap- 
pears to style himself ‘ the king to whose son Asshur, the chief 
of the gods, has granted the kingdom of Babylon,’ and relates 
that on his return from a campaign in Syria, in which he had 
taken Damascus, he proceeded to Babylonia, where he received 
the homage of the Chaldeans, and sacrificed in Babylon, Bor- 
sipp, and Cutha, to the respective gods of those cities, Bel, 
Nebo, and Nergal.” 

Our limits restrict us from pursuing the subject further. The 
chronology of the entire period is yet too unsettled to allow of 
satisfactory conclusions. Jn this remote region innumerable 
deceptive or doubtful flashes must gleam upon the inquirer’s 
path, mocking, and perplexing, and often misleading him, be- 
fore the separate rays gradually blend and brighten into the 
steady light of sure discovery. But that they ultimately will 
so brighten, we feel assured. From innumerable and unex- 
= quarters insulated facts will come to light, until at 

ength this vast chasm in the ages, will be bridged over by a 
series of well-ascertained and solid facts, und the growth of 
the Assyrian empire will become matter of history. Ascend- 
ing through the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, the 
monuments present a series of names as yet but imperfectly 
deciphered, and of which too little is known to justify our 
dwelling upon them. They only appear in general as conquer- 
ing and able princes, extending their dominion abroad, and 
establishing it at home, utterly exploding the worthless state- 
ments of Ctesias, as to the imbecile character of the Assyrian 
sovereigns. ‘Thus far, too, the evidence sustains Herodotus as 
to the antiquity of the Assyrian sway. It is interesting to 
see at how many vital points they corroborate the statements 
of the Jewish Scriptures, strengthening our conviction that, 
even apart from inspiration, we have in them incomparably 
the most trustworthy documents in the whole compass of an- 
cient history. Their impartiality vindicates itself, and their 
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truthfulness has thus far received attestation from every deci- 
sive evidence that has been gathered from the banks of the 
Nile, the Euphrates, and the Tigris. 

The inscriptions indicate with striking clearness, the cha- 
racter of the Assyrian empire. That there was no consolida- 
tion, no organising policy, such as gave compactness and dura- 
bility to the vast dominion of Rome, appears in all the records. 
Assyria was an empire made up of loosely aggregated king- 
doms, held together by nothing but the present conscious pres- 
sure of fear and force. The kings were mere conquerors. 
They swoop down upon the devoted territory with the strength 
and swiftness of the eagle, receive homage, and levy tribute, 
but institute no system which shall insure the permanency of 
the acquisition. Hence they are perpetually fighting “their 
battles o’er again,” reconquering the conquered, and enforcing, 
by the presence of a fresh army, the tribute which was with- 
held as soon as the invading force was withdrawn. Hence, 
too, the ever-varying limits of the empire, its dependence, far 
more than in modern states, on the personal ability of the 
sovereign, and, finally, the almost incredible ease and rapidity 
with which it fell into dissolution, compared with the long- 
continued shocks which broke up the thoroughly compacted 
structure of Roman power. 

One word as to the testimony of the monuments regarding 
the mythical hypothesis of Assyrian history. They evince at 
once the sagacity and short-sightedness of the criticism which 
originated it, and which, analysing a few traditionary names 
of Assyrian princes, sought to explode the whole, from the terra 
firma of history, into the airy regions of fable. They estab- 
lish its premises, and nullify its conclusions. Amidst the vary- 
ing orthography of the royal names of Assyria, certain names 
of deities, with certain standing epithets, are of perpetual re- 
currence. First, and most frequent, is the word Assar, or 
Asshur, the name at once of the country, and of the great 
Assyrian war-god ; in San, Nebo, Bel, we have the names of 
other divinities ; in don or adon, an equivalent to the Hebrew 
Adonai (lord) ; and in pal, or pul, a standing epithet for great 
or illustrious. These, with kindred elements, constantly enter 
into the names of the Assyrian monarchs. Thus Assardon-pal 
is Sardanapalus, Assar-don-assar, or Assar-don, is our Esarhad- 
don. ‘Tiglath-pal-assar draws its first element probably from 

the word Tigris. San-herib (Sennacherib) draws its first ele- 
ment probably from the god San. So Nebo-pal-assar, Nebuch- 
adon-assar. Of course of names thus compounded, some sylla- 
bles might be often dropped ; some doubtless were written that 
were not pronounced, official designations, like the Augustus 
Cesar of the Roman emperors, might often coexist with strict- 
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ly personal appellations, and thus in many ways the ortho- 
graphy of the princely names of Assyria and Babylon might 
be rendered very fluctuating. But he would be a bold man 
who, in the face of all the monumental records, should fur any 
nominal reason, consign all these monarchs to the limbo of 
fable. Ghosts do not rear such palaces, nor chisel their deeds 
in marble slabs and granite pillars. 





Art. X.—Siluria : the History of the Oldest Fossiliferous Rocks 
and their Foundations ; with a brief Sketch of the Distribution 
of Gold over the Earth. By Sir Roperick Impry Mourcaison, 

irector-General of the Geological Survey of Britain, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Geographical Society of London, &c., &c. 
Pp. 592. London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 1859. 


TuHE issue of this new edition of a work so large, thorough, and 
expensive, may be held, we presume, as an indication that the 
current of scientific study is still setting strongly towards the 
phenomena of external nature. We believe it for the world’s 
credit and advantage that it should be so. Whether it be true 
or not that the phenomena of mind form the best gymnasium 
in which to exercise the mental powers, it can hardly be 
doubted that the psychological process is of more value than 
the results. Nor can it, we think, be denied, that they who 
have gone forth to glean in the fields of nature have returned 
with larger spoil than those who have made the mind the 
object, as well as the instrument, of their study. While dia- 
lectic knights, still fighting about the device upon the shield, 
are grappling with the question whether a finite intellect can 
truly though imperfectly know the unconditioned and infinite, 
the students of the outer world have gone forth with ardour 
to wield the implements of discovery, and have brought back 
innumerable illustrations of “that which may be known of 
God, even His eternal power and godhead.” It is alleged, in- 
deed, against the physical sciences, that they tend to carnalise 
the mind and corrupt the faith. The charge is unfounded, 
injurious to the Maker of nature and man, a disparagement of 
His marvellous works, and a contradiction to the whole spirit 
and tenor of His word. 

A man of science need not be, and is not, a dry collector or 
a rigid classifier, whose functions cease, and whose nature is 
satisfied, when he has arranged and labelled his stores. To 
observe is useful, to group is noble also. All generalisations, 
shewing a governing principle, shew also a shaping and arrang- 
ing mind; and like radii of a circle whose circumférence is 
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bathed in light, they all point inwards to a presiding central 
unity. He who gets in among these grand general connections 
of things may well feel himself “riding on the high places of 
the earth ;” and, if he be still unmoved by all the sublimities 
about him, and unaffected by that mute eloquence, mightier 
than words, which makes them echo with the name of God, 
then it is because he has brought his coldness and irreverence 
with him, and retains them in spite of the subduing and ele- 
vating influences that breathe around him. Nay more, we aver 
that, even in the lower sphere of individual details, though a - 
man may analyse a crystal, or peer into a petal, or dissect the 
gilded plume of bird or butterfly, and be a stoic or a sceptic 
still, the study has not made either the stoic or the sceptic. 

In behalf of Geology, the newest, perhaps the most fas- 
cinating—as some affirm, the most dangerous—of all the 
sciences, we feel it needful to repel at least the latter and 
heavier half of this double charge ; and we think it a question 
worth answering, whether infidelity has skulked most fre- 
quently among the shades of metaphysics or among the specu- 
lations of geology, and whether there may not be, in the latter, 
facilities of dislodgement which the former does not possess. 
Surely it does not become a vital and manly Christianity to 
start at the rattling of a skeleton’s bones, and to fear a risen 
giant of wickedness in every disentombed mammoth. “ Let 
God be true, and every man a liar.” But the rocks are God’s 
no less than the Bible. The facts and lessons of both har- 
monise ; and though we may never, in this low stage of being, 
reach the point where, at the maximum of theologic and scien- 
tific advancement, the two unite, or stand upon the keystone 
of that arch which they combine in raising to the glory of a 
common God, we firmly rest in the faith that this meeting- 
place exists, and that every fresh discovery, and every improved 
interpretation, is helping our approach to the sacred spot. 

It is pleasing to know that the race of objectors to geologi- 
cal science is nearly worn out. Probably the world will never 
see again a “Philological View of the Modern Doctrines of 
Geology.” The dawn period of the science disclosed many 
and strange forms of adversaries; we have now reached the 
Pleistocene period, in which the Penns, Browns, and Fair- 
holmes have become extinct, and milder types of opposition 
are fast following them. This happy result is attributable to 
none more than the author of the Siluria, whose accumulation 
of solid facts, calmly and laboriously established, and burdened 
with no theoretical deductions, have furnished to the rising 
science at once vindication, evidence, and illustration. I¢ is 
now twenty-eight years since this veteran in the field began, 
on the banks of the Wye, those special researches among the 
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rocks, which have given him so wide and well-earned a cele- 
brity. At that time, little comparatively was known of the 
older deposits. The Devonian rocks were not known to be 
identical with the Old Red Sandstone, which they are; and 
many of these same Devonians were supposed to be the very 
earliest in point of formation, which they are not. As little 
was known definitely and certainly regarding their fossil con- 
tents. The stony masses and the organic remains alike lay in 
confusion so far as man’s knowledge of them was concerned, 
and many had never been brought at all within the scope of 
that knowledge. There was work both for the explorer’s 
hammer and the skill of the classifier. Over all that ancient 
region there lay a mist and darkness through which a few dim 
lamps glimmered. The age, sequence, and relations of the 
rocks and fossils were undiscovered. Science had not yet 
paged even the beginning of her record. To strike into this 
old untrodden field for the purpose of exploring, defining, and 
arranging its manifold and varied contents, with no footprints 
before him and above him but the faintest streaks of light, — 
was hero’s work, of high design, and most difficult accomplish- 
ment. But Sir Roderick was equal to the task. Rocks ranged 
themselves in groups under his searching eye; and from their 
ancient beds his hammer made strange creatures leap in crowds, 
—just as when from “shingles gray” and “ bracken bush” 
“ That whistle garrisoned the glen 
At once with full five hundred men, 


As if the yawning hill had given 
A subterranean host to heaven.” 


His labours resulted in the ascertainment and description of 
a-distinct class of rocks, characterised by their own peculiar 
fossils. These rocks he named “Silurian,” because those first 
explored lay in the district tenanted of old by the Silures. In 
1835, he arrived at the conclusion that they fall naturally into 
two divisions, the Upper and Lower. In 1836, Sedgwick ap- 
plied the name Cambrian to a series of slaty rocks in North 
Wales, which seemed to underlie the Silurians of the typical 
region, and which were supposed to contain fossils peculiar to 
themselves. But these fossils were found to be identical with 
those already collected by Murchison from the Silurians; and 
accordingly, the Cambrians of Sedgwick were ranked as Lower 
Silurian, while the name of Cambrian has been employed to 
designate the lowest zone of stratified rock in which only the 
feeblest traces of life have been discovered. This seems now 
the settled terminology. 

In 1839, appeared Sir Roderick’s great work, the “Silurian 
System,” and in 1845, “ Russia in Europe, and the Ural 
Mountains.” In 1854 came the “Siluria,” which was designed 
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to contain the essence of both. The second edition of the 
“Siluria” proper is now before us. It is a noble monument of 
industrious research and sagacious inference, of enthusiasm 
which grudged no toil, trouble, or cost, combined with a scru- 
pulous caution in generalising which shrinks almost like a 
conscience from hasty or confident conclusions. The qualities 
of the book mark out the distinguished author as a prince in 
science and a model geologist. For the amount of gathered 
material, the mode of gathering it, and the way of using it, 
the “Siluria” is equally remarkable. The book, indeed, is purely 
scientific. In the grand old region traversed by the great ex- 
plorer, questions of high importance and intense religious 
interest, which to most minds would have been irresistibly 
attractive, lie all along his path, but not one footstep does he 
take beyond the solid ground of scientific truth. His inferences 
from facts rise not above the attempt to establish what is fact. 
But within that domain his penetration, sharpened and in- 
structed by experience, works almost with the accuracy of an 
instinct—just as Wellington came at last to fight his battles. 
Signal instances of sagacious reasoning occur here; for ex- 
ample, the predicted existence of gold in Australia, in 1844, 
two years before its published discovery, as inferred by analogy 
from the similarity of its mountain structure to the Urals; 
the identity in age and character of the richly fossiliferous 
Silurians of the south of Scotland, and the mountain masses 
of the north and west, ranging from Dumbarton to Ross and 
Sutherland—which latter rocks have but recently yielded up 
from their crystalline bosom conclusive evidence of this in the 
shape of Silurian fossils.* Illustrations of minute accuracy of 
observation abound in this volume, as when, for instance, he 
says :—‘“‘ The Trinucleus Seticornis is found wherever the 
Caradoc rocks take on a calcareous or shaly character,” a fact 
which our own hammerings among the Ayrshire rocks had 
already taught us. The author’s good sense, caution, and 
fairness are well exhibited in the opinion that drift and quiet 
successive submergences were both concerned in the produc- 
tion of coal. We cannot see how either of these agencies 
separately can account for the two sets of phenomena observ- 
able in coal fields—viz., beds of enormous thickness, and the 
careful preservation, in certain cases, of the most delicate por- 
tions of the vegetation which produced the coal. 

This elaborate work we regard, on the whole, as a fine speci- 
men of Baconian rigour, beautiful even in its baldness, and as 
presenting, in its simple, copious, and accurate details, a 
model text-book for the student of the earliest Paleozoic 


* Dr Livingstone has made classical another, viz, the discovery by analogi- 
cal inference of the central African basin with its elevated rim. 
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rocks. And surely it is well that the science should have men 
- like Sir Roderick as the chroniclers of its facts; while others, 
such as Lyell, act also as the exponents of its forces ; others, like 
Barrande, Mantell, Salter, and a host besides, as the annalists 
of its once living forms; and others still, as Sedgwick and 
Miller, deal with its high religious applications. This last 
name, we think, stands appropriately beside that of Murchison ; 
for in colossal proportions as a keen observer, and an accurate 
historian of geological phenomena, Miller closely resembles the 
titled savan ; while as the poet of bis much-loved science, and 
a mediator between Geology and the Bible, he occupies a place 
peculiarly his own. Like Murchison, his feet are firmly 
= on the earth, but his features dilate and glow with 
ight from the distant heaven. 

But it is time to enter more particularly into a consideration 
of the contents of the great work now under review. In this 
new edition there are several points of superiority to the last. 
It reproduces from the Silurian system a set of beautiful plates 
of corals; contains eighty-four additional fossils; and four 
elaborate and interesting tabular views of the Paleozoic 
rocks, in one of which is given “the vertical range of every 
species, as yet described, of the British Silurian Fauna.” 
Many new sections, diagrams, and woodcuts of fossils also 
appear ; and fresh information is presented from “the upper- 
most Devonian zone in Scotland,” regarding “ the existence 
in it of a large reptile (the Stagonolepis), in addition to the 
little Telerpeton Elginense.” The Llandovery rocks, occupy- 
ing the transition point between the Lower and UpperSilurians, 
are here singled out for separate description. 

The volume contains twenty chapters. One is devoted to a 
description of the base of the Silurians, two to an elucidation 
of the Lower Silurian, one to the Llandovery, two to the 
Upper Silurian, and one to rocks of the same character lying 
beyond the typical region first investigated. The organic re- 
mains of the Lower and of the Upper occupy, respectively, 
one chapter each ; and three are given to the Devonian, Car- 
boniferous, and Permian. Five are taken up with descriptions 
of the Continental and American Silurians; and with an in- 
teresting chapter on the distribution of gold, a chapter of 
recapitulation, and an array of twenty-three appended notes, 
the great work closes. 

It may be possible to present in brief a simplified sketch of 
the position, origin, variety, distribution, and fossil contents of 
the Silurian rocks here described. The sketch will cast up 
much matter having an influential bearing on certain important 
theological questions. 

The Silurians form the lowest of the four distinct series of 
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rocks which have been classed together as Paleozoic, the other 
three being Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian. They 
are not, however, the first examples of stratification. “In 
Bohemia, as in Great Britain and portions of North America, 
the lowest zone containing distinct fossil remains is underlaid 
by very thick basements of earlier sedimentary accumulations, 
whether sandstone, schist, or slate, which, though occasionally 
not more crystalline than the fossiliferous beds above them, 
have as yet afforded the rarest indication only of former beings 
in Britain, and none in other countries.” This foundation sys- 
tem is often “enormously thick, and finely levigated,” so as to 
have afforded excellent accommodation for the remains of 
animal life, had any such existed; but the only traces of 
organised existence are the holes and trail of sand-worms 
(Arenicola didyma), and a singular figure, which Salter regards 
as the caudal portion of a Trilobite. It certainly takes an 
effort of imagination to construe this obscure and unexampled 
form into any part of a Trilobite ; and subsequent explora- 
tions in the same field have produced no fellow to it. These 
original sediments have yielded, in Wales, fucoids, and in 
Ireland a zoophyte or coral (Oldhamia), but no phosphate of 
lime has been found in them, though it abounds in the true 
Silurians which lie immediately above. In the Silurian strata 
we recognise the lowest platform of distinct, well-defined, re- 
mains of vegetable and animal existence. 

The aqueous origin of these rocks is manifest in their strati- 
fication. No other process than that of deposition in water 
can be assigned as capable of producing this character. The 
first glance at any quarry, or exposed face of Silurian rock, 
with its alternate layers of stone and fossil, will convince any 
one of this. The gradual and undisturbed accumulation of 
particles into a sediment is plainly and palpably, from self- 
evidencing testimony, the history of these rocky masses. Be- 
sides this, we have a most interesting witness in the “ broad 
wavy undulations,” and in the ripple-marks, that tell of a 
primeval sea beating in quiet pulses on a muddy ora sandy 
shore. Still more interesting is the evidence of organic re- 
mains. Many of these imbedded creatures lie as calm and 
easy in the rocky matrix, as if a gentle hand had just laid 
them down to rest. Evidently their death came by entomb- 
ment without violence. Two Trilobites before us now seem 
to have been engaged in some amorous play or friendly trial 
of speed, when the muddy deluge came to settle the race and 
the runners both. But this has been done so softly that, how- 
ever they may have been startled by the sudden seizure, no 
sign of distortion or discomposure has passed upon them. With 
their backs raised slightly above the level face of the stone, 
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and having that stone adjusting itself all round to every curve 
and waving line, they present to the eye a perfect picture of 
tranquil burial, by soft sediment settling about them and 
building them in. Another pair have been surprised in a 
téte a téte, and stereotyped on the spot—less quietly, however, 
for they have suffered violence before the circle of defence 
could be completed. 

But whence came the solid particles with which the water 
was charged? We do not know of any “ philological view” 
that would object to the ordinary geological one, which refers 
them to older rocks. There were older rocks; there were 
abrading forces; it has been nature’s habit, through all her 
long and eventful history, to frame new rocks from the debris 
of old ones. We rest in the beliefthat the formation of these 
Silurian deposits was about the earliest of her labours in that 
line—labours that were no mere experiments with the raw 
material of the globe, but the workings of a perfect God, per- 
fect in themselves, and crowned infallibly with their deter- 
mined issues. 

It would be a mistake, however, to conceive of all the Silu- 
rian rocks as bearing distinctly on them the marks of aqueous 
origin. Fire has in many cases transformed the deposits of 
flood so thoroughly, as to make the discernment of their true 
character as sediments almost, or altogether, impossible. Me- 
chanical pressure is also supposed to have concurred in the 
process. From mudstones, which rapidly decompose in the 
air, through flags, slates, schists, and siliceous sandstones, the 
rocks range in character to compact crystalline masses. Lines 
of calcareous concretions are found in the heart of softer beds ; 
and in some instances lime is extracted abundantly from these 
early deposits. We have hammered in a Silurian hill of hard, 
pure, and marbly limestone; then repaired to neighbouring 
rocks much softer, but which yet ete has not de- 
spised ; and further still, to the stony banks of a burn, which, 
to our straining muscles, seemed very hard, but whose quarried 
heaps softened in an hour and crumbled in a day. 

In the “ Siluria,” descriptions occur in almost every page, of 
rocks of all kinds and colour, shewing the different conditions 
and materials of deposition, and the varying processes to which 
they have since beensubjected. One instance will suffice to shew 
how much these early sediments have been altered, and how 
difficult it is now to recognise some of them. “The limestones 
and quartz-rocks of the North Highlands, with their associated 
mica-schists,” were, by Hugh Miller, “hypothetically” repre- 
sented as Devonian, and by Professor Nicol as metamorphosed 
carboniferous rocks, but have now been proved by a-score of 
fossil witnesses to belong to the Silurian. 
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In order of superposition the Silurian rocks are arranged in 
the following manner :—Upon the Cambrian rests the Lingula 
zone, so named from the abundance in it of that flat, oblong 
bivalve. It is a very interesting fact which Sir Roderick men- 
tions regarding this fossil, that its covering is “ horny, and only 
slightly calcareous, shewing that its inhabitant was suited to 
the conditions of a sea whose bottom was composed of mud 
and sand, and which contained but little lime wherewith to 
supply the fabric of the thicker shell of other mollusca.” 
Not less worthy of notice are these connected facts, that lime 
increases upwards along with the increase of more calcareous 
shells ; and that when the lime, in any instance, exists in 
small quantities among these subsequent strata, the thin horny 
shell comes up again into prominence. Next in order come 
the Lower and Upper Llandeilos, and next the Caradoc or 
Bala, the Lower “5 (ae Rie crowning the Lower Silurian di- 
vision. The Upper Silurians, commencing with the Upper 
Llandovery, passupwardsthrough Tarannon shale, Denbighshire 
grits, &c., Woolhope limestone, &c., to the more familiar Wen- 
lock shale and limestone, Lower Ludlow, Aymestry limestone, 
Upper Ludlow, and last of all, a thin capping of tilestone. 
This is now set down as the normal order and nomenclature, 
and to this other rocks, as they are discovered, must be re- 
ferred. There are, however, many portions of Silurian strata 
to which it is very difficult to assign a place and age; and 
possibly other districts may exhibit rocks better deserving the 
rank and name of representative than some of these. But 
being first discovered, and locally related, representing also 
the main features of Silurian deposit, we think no peevish pa- 
triot of the North should grudge them the honour of precedence. 

In distribution, these rocks have a very extensive range. 
Sir Roderick takes us here the tour of Europe, shewing us 
Silurian rocks amid polar ice; and from the blue clay of St 
Petersburgh, and the crystalline contents of Scandinavian hills, 
leading us southward to look upon the same rocks and fossils 
in the plains of Northern Italy ; and ranging from Portugal 
on the west to the Dnieper on the east. In Norway and 
Sweden they are very rich in fossils, so that the Lower Silu- 
rian, for instance, “ never much exceeds 1200 feet in vertical 
thickness, and yet this mass is as complete in the development 
of life as the 30,000 feet of-strata of the same age in Britain.” 
The classical Silurian region on the continent is Bohemia, 
where Barrande, a Frenchman, has, with extraordinary ardour 
and perseverance, been carrying on geological researches for 
twenty years, after acquiring the Bohemian language, for better 
communication with his workmen (393). In America, North 
and South, these rocks occupy “ enormous tracts ;” and as 
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they suffered less from metamorphosing agencies than their 
British relatives of the same age, they present more clearly the 
order of succession. It is surely interesting to know that the 
stratigraphical order, and the arrangement of fussil contents, is 
radically the same in both countries. Sea-weeds have left 
their impress, and sea-worms their burrows, in the lowest 
Silurians of America, as they have done with us; and though 
there is a larger proportion of lime in their structure generally, 
and a gigantic crustacean appears in them, crossing the stage 
at an earlier date than its British congener the Pterygotus, 
the systems of rock are unmistakably the same. In Central 
Asia and Chinese Tartary the Silurians appear. They are 
believed to underlie the coal beds discovered by Livingstone in 
the Zambesi. They have been discovered in the Himalaya ; 
and from Victoria and New South Wales they have yielded 
up fossils of the genuine types. These rocks are thus shewn 
to exist in almost every region. We are thereby led back in 
thought to a far distant period, when the seas of all climes 
were, at successive epochs, charged with the debris of abraded 
rocks, and gradually laid down their burden at the bottom, en- 
tombing in the process the various forms of life with which 
they swarmed. And as few unequivocal remains of terrestrial 
growth exist to demonstrate the presence of land, we may 
almost regard it as a literal fact, that “a shoreless ocean 
tumbled round the globe.” 

In noticing the fossils of the Silurian rocks, a few words are 
due in the first place to its metallic product. Gold is found, 
tn situ, neither in the very earliest, nor in the secondary and 
tertiary rocks. It existed in diffusion among Silurian deposits, 
was run together at a more recent period, and the rich veins 
were afterwards abraded by denuding agencies, along with the 
elevated ridges which contained them, to form the auriferous 
drift which has yielded so much ore to modern diggers. In the 
vein-stones, gold is uniformly found diminishing in quantity 
as we descend, while the opposite is the case regarding silver ; 
a fact which yields this interesting remark : “ Modern science 
only confirms the truth of the opinion of the patriarch Job, 
which thus shadowed forth thedownward persistence of the one, 
and the superficial distribution of the other, ‘Surely there is 
a vein for the silver, the earth hath dust of gold.’” Victoria 
is here presented as the richest gold-producing region in the 
world, its auriferous debris alone covering 10,000 square miles. 
The Alps once yielded the precious metal to Rome; and in 
our own Island, near Llandovery, South Wales, the Roman 
conquerors left traces of their gold-digging in lofty galleries, 
golden ornaments, grindstones, troughs, and remains of an 
ajueduct. Gold is still found in North Wales and Cornwall. 
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It was wrought in Devon in 1853. In Scotland it occurs 
near the head of Loch Earn, Perthshire ; and in the reign of 
James V. it was wrought at the Leadhills, where an annual 
modicum of silver is still extracted from the baser metal. It 
has been found in Wickiow county, Ireland, in nuggets two 
inches long; was largely procured in Bohemia during the 
middle ages; and still is profitably mined in the Urals, chiefly 
on the eastern or Asiatic slopes. It may reassure those who 
apprehend, from recent invasions of dust and nuggets, a seri- 
ous depreciation of the coin, to know that Sir Roderick does 
not fear any such result. 

But enough of gold ; the fossils proper demand our attention. 
And, first, the Fossil Plants of the Silurian rocks. Here we 
step at once into a dark and barren region, in which the host 
of hammerers have almost altogether found “love’s labour lost.” 
Even Mr Salter, who occupies the place of princeps in the de- 
partment of Silurian fossils, can give but eight kinds of vege- 
tation, and one of them is honestly termed “ ambigudus,” while 
another as honestly has a mark of interrogation prefixed. In 
brief, only one or two apparent sea-weeds, met in the very 
uppermost bed of the upper Silurian, “what seemed to be a 
stem and numerous seeds, termed ‘spore-cases of Lycopodia- 
cee’ by Dr Hooker,” have been detected. The vegetable or- 
ganism figured by Miller (“ Testimony of the Rocks,” 425), we 
have exposed almost at every blow in a bed of Graptolites ; 
and generally beside it lay a black, glossy, bituminous-looking, 
nearly circular patch which seemed to claim kindred with it. 

In the same bed was found a cylindrical figure, like a frag- 
ment of stem, one inch in diameter, and six in length, with 
tooth-like projections running into the surrounding stone. 
But we more than doubt its vegetable nature. Here also was 
found a fossil one and a half inch long, with the vermicular 
appearance perfect, a broadening at the caudal extremity, and 
at the side a broad wing-like appendage. 

But beyond “thin layers of matted and broken vegetables 
(frequently carbonised),” and “ imperfect reed-like plants, with 
@ minute vascular or tabular structure in the burnt residue of 
anthracite,” discovered by Nicol in Selkirkshire, the same, we 
presume, as those referred to,no memorials of terrestrial growth 
have come down to us. It was an age oflead. Sluggish seas 
laved the feet of low barren mounds on which the elements 
had not formed a soil, or the Creator scattered seeds. It 
was reserved for the next great period to witness the naked 
earth clad with tree ferns, and bearing true conifers with their 
waving boughs. But these seas were not wastes of water. 
They formed the dwelling, and supplied the food, of many and 
marvellous forms of life. The coral creatures busily built in 
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the brine ; Crinoids gracefully swayed their lily-like forms, 
and Graptolites waved their feathery stems; while shells of 
every shape, and some at least of beautiful hue, clustered in 
myriads on the ocean bed. 

Of Zoophytes, including Bryozoa, the remains in Britain are 
about 60, with varieties; of Echinodermata, above 40; of 
Annelida, 15 ; Crustaceans, 47, with many varieties ; Brachio- 
pods, 19, the species of one genus, the Orthis, numbering 40; 
Lamellibranchiate, 19; Gasteropods, 20; Heteropods, 1 ; Ptero- 
pods, 5; Cephalopods, 9, the Orthoceratites being 47 ; Fishes 
6. In Bohemia, Barrande had ten years ago disinterred 1100 
species, and has now increased them to 2000, of which the 
Crustaceans, chiefly Trilobites, are 250.* 

This last tribe ot creatures we select for special remark, be- 
cause of its peculiarity, its important place in Silurian rocks, 
and our own pleasant acquaintance with it formed on heathery 
hills and in shady dells.) The name Trilobite represents the 
three-lobed structure of the body. Each lobe is composed of 
many rings, varying in number with the species, and to some 
extent with the age of the individual. The creatures differ 
greatly in size, figure, and ornamentation ; in size they range 
from the tiny dimensions of a lady-bird, to specimens up- 
wards of a foot long, under whose caudal shield a hundred such 
might nestle ; in figure some are sleek and fashionably thin, 
while others are stout and short—the rustics of the brother- 
hood ; in ornamentation the patterns vary greatly, most kinds 
of Calymene being plain, while in Trinucleus the frontal cover- 
ing and wings are most beautifully decorated. Yet with all 
their variety they maintain the typical form unobscured ; for 
even in cases such as Bumastus in which the trinal division is 
only indicated in the capital and caudal shields, it is perfectly 
developed in the body. The radical oneness exists amid end- 
less diversity. Thus in the dim dawn of being, the classifier 
has been at work. God has already laid down the lines on 
which science may subsequently build. How beautiful and 
beneficent the adjustment of nature and man, the observed 
and the observer. Great groups conspicuously similar gratify 
his love of harmonious arrangement, while his natural taste 
for variety is pleased with innumerable forms. Beyond ques- 
tion one God made the ancient irrational creature and the 
modern mind that marks its grand connections ; and who can 
doubt either that there accrued to Him, or that it was His be- 


* In Miller’s “ Sketch Book” (217), it is said that portions of at least five 
species have been found in Scotland. We have found more than a dozen in one 
of the Ayrshire deposits. Salter’s list, (1851, Proceedings of Geol. Soc.) con- 
tains seven. He does not mention Trinucleus, Spherexochus, Cybele, Atglina, 
Acidaspis, Bumastus. Of the last we have one specimen four inches long. 
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nevolent design there should accrue to us, the double pleasure 
of resemblance and variety. 

Regarding the habits of Trilobites we have not much to say. 
Their dwelling, it is agreed, was the sea. Burmeister strangely 
supposed that they swam near the surface with the back down- 
wards. Miller fancied them moored like limpets, the under 
margin of the shell being formed for adhering to flat surfaces 
(“ Old Red Sandstone,” 268, 269), an opinion which spines, acu- 
minated tails, and projecting pout wings was sufficient to 
bring into doubt, and the articulation of the creature to ren- 
der extremely improbable.* It seems likely, however, that it 
had only “soft rudimentary membranaceous feet,” or none at 
all, and “crawled by a succession of adhesions.” 

This flexibility afforded apparently its main mode of defence. 
The back was duly shielded by its shelly armature, while the 
lower half, soft and easily injured, was defended on occasions 
of alarm by the rapid assumption of a circular form in which 
its whole frame was begirt by a coat of mail; and so closely 
did head and tail fit, that a learner is sometimes puzzled to 
detect the line of junction. Whence this provision ? manifestly 
that the creature might form square, to receive the charge of 
anenemy. But what enemy? The flood in its boiling vio- 
lence, or in the smothering illapse of its muddy waters? No, 
surely. He who husbands even the energies of Omnipotence 
would not make a constant provision for a single occasion, an 
occasion, too, in which all such provisions should be useless. 
Nor can we think this defensive attitude indispensable as a 
means of protection for the soft under parts, amid the abrasion 
of rocks. Are we wrong in inferring from the existence of de- 
fensive weapons the existence also of offensive in other and 
hostile races? If so, must we not go further still to admit 
that death, as well as war, had its victims in those primeval 
seas ¢ ¢ 

But most deeply interesting it is to observe in the phenome- 
non referred to the prevalence (1) of the instinct of self-pre- 
servation, and (2) the love of life. These lowly aborigines of 
the earth shrank with all the force of their nature from the 
prospect of its dissolution. And in this all life is like them. 
Miller has graphically shewn how in Devonian seas the Pterich- 
thys stretched out its strong arms to meet the approach of dan- 
ger. Farther back we trace here the same instinct and similar 
means of self-preservation into the earliest waters. And so 


* In the “ Testimony of the Rocks,” this habit is not mentioned. It is only 
the nenty of mechanical contrivance in its jointed shell that is referred to and 
illustrated. 

+ In the coprolites of Silurian fishes are found “ fragments of mollusca and 
crinoids.” The inference has not far to travel here. ; 
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in these strange attitudes, “graven in the rocks for ever,” we 
’ yead in successive chapters the Natural History of fear. 

But fear was only occasional, and if they so clung to life, 
they must have loved it. There was enjoyment, then, in that 
primeval scene. As the little creatures nestled in myriads 
on the bottom, or slowly moved about in quest of food, life 
was to them a perpetual luxury. Lowly creatures these, but 
not too lowly for the love of Him who “cares for spar- 
rows” now, and who in lavish kindness makes modern seas 
swarm with sportive tribes, and modern air vocal with the 
buzz of insects and the hum of bees. 

The eyes of Trilobites were most beautiful organs, but 
from their delicacy it is difficult to procure them. They were 
set high on the sides of the head, and numbered a-piece nearly 
400 lenses. Their form was nearly that of the frustum of a 
cone ; no lenses were on the interior side, for then they could 
only have gazed upon each other. In omitting them on that 
spot, we trace the frugality of God ; while in projecting a cylin- 
drical mass of eyes above the head to scour the whole neigh- 
bourhood, we mark again His considerate and careful benevo- 
lence. But space forbids more of detail. We gladly refer the 
reader to “ Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise” (396-404), in 
which he will find a full and most interesting description of 
the organs themselves, and a statement of the inferences they 
yield regarding the identity of the air, water, and light, of that 
distant period with our own. 

We have now performed our visit to the earliest systems of 
rock that contain the memorials of once living beings. Our 
view has ranged from the dim twilight of life to its populous 
and busy morning. We stood in a silent world and saw no- 
thing but the burrows of sandworms on the beach, and fucoids 
lazily waving on low rocky shelves which a lifeless ocean 
washed ; but ere long we saw the sea bottom covered with 
the dwellings, and busy with the activities, of an innumerable 
population, while its upper spaces were enlivened with the play 
of fishes, and above its surface rose many spots of earth covered 
with lowly vegetation. 

A great advance has been made, but of what nature? Is 
the gradient smooth and uniform, or is the ascent made by 
a series of steps? Do the different tribes enter on the stage 
in regular succession, and in ascending order, the lower melting 
insensibly into the higher? Or do they often also appear con- 
temporaneously andindependently? Have we found allcreatures 
ranged in a monotonous incline whose lower end rests on vivi- 
fied mud, while the upper leans on the high class vertebrates ? 
Or is the life-system represented rather by a double figure— 
the base line itself, complicated and not always straight or 
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horizontal, being surmounted by another whose upward sweep 
is marked by a succession of horizontal platforms? Beyond 
question, the life of these early rocks appears in many simul- 
taneous and distinct forms, that exhibit no symptom either of 
derivation or transmutation, and the new occupant of the 
water enters on its possession at the close, unheralded by in- 
termediate forms, a creature distinct and perfect, the repre- 
sentative of an ideaentirely new. We had thought that these 
were now registered among the demonstrated truths of the 
science, and that not only had the theory of Spontaneous Gene- 
ration expired amid the laughter which greeted the parturition 
of carrot seed and gravid acarus, but the cognate theory 
of Development been crushed by the rigorous science of 
Murchison, the exhaustive argument and eloquent indignation 
of Sedgwick, and the profound and masterly expositions of 
Miller. We have evidence, however, that the latter at least, 
though driven to haunt “dry places, seeking rest and finding 
none,” has left some vestiges behind, and is yet vital enough 
to vitiate men’s beliefs regarding the particular facts of the 
science. In the notice of “Siluria” contained in the Literary 
Gazette of May 1859, Sir Roderick is described as holding, 
with Agassiz, a “ modified development theory.” In the sense 
of a self-evolution of life, this is a total mistake ; and indeed 
in the following lines this development is explained as con- 
sisting in “distinct acts of creation,” which is no development 
* at all, but a progress. 

What we wish, however, especially to notice is this state- 
ment :—‘“The earliest vertebrata are the lowest represen- 
tatives of the lowest class of the type, being cartilaginous fishes, 
possessing no true bony skeleton.” Two sentences from the 
“ Siluria” willfairly represent Sir Roderick’s views of the general 
process and of this special fact. “The animals subsequently 
created were adapted to new and altered fp spe conditions,” 
(527). We mark here not only the word “create,” but the 
presentation of a physical fact which renders a creation 
necessary ; for surely it would be putting too great a burden 
on these old inhabitants to make them not only struggle up- 
ward into a new form, but to accomplish the feat amid con- 
vulsions that rent, wasted, and transformed their habitation. 
Manifestly they were created, not developed. Again (269) he 
says: “When firstcreated, the Onchus of the uppermost Silurian 
rock was a marine fish of the highest and most composite order.” 
Sedgwick also, speaking of a fish from the Wenlock limestone, 
says: “ This fish, to speak in the technical language of Agassiz, 
undoubtedly belongs to the Cestraciont family of the Placoid 
order—proving to demonstration that the oldest known fossil 
fish belongs to the highest type of that division of the vertebrata.” 
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Miller abundantly affirms the same: “ It is fish of the higher 
ordersthat appear first on the stage,” (O. R. S.,76) ; and nature’s 
general rule as given by him is that, in her grand processions, 
“the magnates walk first.”* In the face of these authorities 
it is surely to be deplored and condemned that writers should 
thus load a nascent and vilified science, not only with the odium 
of a fanciful and noxious hypothesis, but with their own mis- 
takes or misrepresentations in supporting it. 

But leaving these earliest vertebrata, and going backward in 
the series of rock, we inquire whether any sign of molluscan 
self-advancement appears there. None whatever. The Lower 
Siluria exhibits in its stony shelves a collection of forms as 
perfect as the Upper. Nay, many of them range from the one 
to the other, taking the Llandovery in their way, without be- 
traying in their long journey one symptom of weariness with 
their specific form, or any disposition to change it. Gastero- 
pods, Cephalopods, Crustaceans, appear together, and maintain 
their parallelism without onesign of fusion, or of discontentment 
with their own condition. Did ever keen-eyed student see in 
Orthis, Enomphalus, or Orthoceratite, the trace of an envious 
struggling into the higher ranks of Crustacean existence ?f 
The last, albeit the aristocrats of the period, we have often 
enough found in the same matrix with their humbler com- 
peers, though we confess that sometimes, when in quest of 
Trilobites, we have been guided past a spot too densely crowded 
with common shells, with the impression that the creature we 
wanted preferred generally the company of its kind. But 
whether exclusive and fastidious in their tastes or not, these 
same Tribolites are very valuable animals when mustered in 
argument on this question. (1.) They are found in the Lowest 
Silurians. If Salter is right in his conjecture regarding the 
Paleopyge, then must we hold that Trilobites entered the 
world alongside of primeval worms. Whence came they? 
Positively there is no assignable origin to them but the elec- 
trified mud. Did the Monad mount, then, into the Crustacean 
at a bound? Impossible! The theory itself provides only 
for “ modest” advances, and this would be about as modest an 
advance as if Chambers’ “ Pocket Miscellany” developed per 
saltum in aday intoChambers’“ Encyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture.” But even though Salter be mistaken regarding the 
primitive Crustacean, the palpable and unmistakable fact is, 





* The very last discovery in the Devonian rocks has demonstrated the same 
thing regarding reptiles ; for Professor Huxley has ranked the large Stagonolepis 
as a reptile of a high order. 

+ D’Orbigny says: The Cephalapods, the most perfect of the molluscs which 
lived in the early period of the world, shew a progress of degradation in their 
generic forms, (Hitchcock). 
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that Trilobites and Molluscs enter ourworldtogether. ‘“ What 
can we reason but from what we know ?’—and all that we 
know teaches us that these tribes of beings press equally close 
on the primeval void. Manifestly there is no genital relation 
between them. A creative hand placed them at first side by 
side in parallel lines. (2.) They existed in a great variety of 
species. What was it, on this hypothesis, that determined the 
direction into the several types? To hand it over to chance 
would be giving that goddess too much work. To postulate the 
possession of a self-evolving power would be to suppose not 
only a prior creature of allied form and habits in each case, 
but a variety and subdivision of endowment complicated 
enough to distance all our conception, and cumbrous enough 
to weigh the theory helplessly down. “Appetency” and 
“ Conatus,” those great factors by which the earth was peopled 
with multifarious life, must surely have been in spasmodic 
action amid the general quiescence of the world! That little 
rustic whose grotesquely swollen cheeks put the middle lobe of 
the head so unfairly out of countenance—what singular Ap- 
petency was it that craved after them? How great must have 
been the excess of “Conatus” that projected the horn of Ampyz, 
and elaborated the covering of Trinucleus! So far as we can 
see there was as little necessity as there was preparation for 
any form of thethree-lobed creature. Even Pope himself would 
not have missed this link from the “ vast chain of being,” it 
is so unique and self-dependent. No precedent supplied idea 
or material. It is a true original, built on the lines neither of 
Annelid, Graptolite, nor Mollusc. (3.) Their organs were com- 
plex and delicate, and their ornamentation very beautiful. 
Skilful contrivance and exquisite taste are here in perfection. 
In both theyare toofar advanced for the theory. That accurate 
fitting of ring to ring, and of shield to shield, how ad- 
mirable! The elaborate marking of Cybele verrucosa, with 
its tail so delicately ringed, and fringed with spines ; the finely 
moulded outlines of some species even of Calymene; above all, 
the richly wrought front and wings of Tvinucleus are objects 
of rare interest and beauty ; while for delicacy of fit and finish, 
and elaboration of parts, the eye is a perfect study.* And, 
occurring as they do, in the lowest story, nay, in the vestibule, 
of the great building of animated being, with no previous 
creature from which they can reasonably be supposed to have 
sprung by development, they form at the very entrance a barrier 
to guard the portals of truth against all theorists who should 
refer them to any origin but the hand of Him who is “ great 


* Sir Roderick, in December 1858, says: The earliest Trilobite of the in- 
vertebrate Lower Silurian was as wonderfully organised as any living creature, 
Miller’s Sxetch-Book, (357). 
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in counsel and mighty in work,” who has bent closely over all 
' His creatures from the first grey dawn of being, and who, 
from types in His own “ infinite understanding,” without model 
and without precedent, has crowded this world of ours with 
its myriad forms of life. 

Another question of great interest, but also of great difficulty, 
falls now to be dealt with. It must be briefly ; but as we be- 
lieve the “Siluria” contains, and Silurian rocks disclose, and 
will yet more largely disclose, a great amount of material ap- 
plicable to it, we can hardly avoid touching it. In a word, it 
is this: Are the “ days” of Genesis i. coincident with geologi- 
cal eras? The latest and most distinguished advocate of the 
affirmative is Hugh Miller. In the third and fourth lectures 
of his “Testimony of the Rocks,” under the titles, “The 
Two Records—Mosaic and Geological,” and “ The Mosaic 
Vision of Creation,” he has discussed the question with all his 
wonted accuracy of learning, reach of thought, and picturesque 
and glowing language. In his scheme, “the three great parts 
of the vast geological scale,” viz., the Paleozoic, the Secondary, 
and the Tertiary, correspond with the work of the third, fifth, 
and sixth days of the Mosaic record. This partial outline is 
supplemented in Lecture II. by collating the first day with the 
Azoic period, the second with the Silurian and Devonian, and 
the fourth with the Permian and Triassic systems. The whole 
is presented as passing before the prophet’s eye in a series of 
successive visions, each vision representing a day. The dio- 
rama is very grand and fascinating, and the artist’s part in 
painting and moving it is perfect. We do not wonder either 
that such a mind should be enamoured of a scheme so impos- 
ing, so beautifully harmonising with great scientific generalisa- 
tions, and above all, so highly recommending itself as a new 
and powerful auxiliary of Scripture truth; or that others should 
be won over by its gorgeous poetry, even though not fairly 
convinced by the argument which that poetry enshrines, Let 
us not be charged with undervaluing the genius, piety, or 
labours of the great man, if we state some things which irre- 
sistibly suggest themselves to our mind as barriers in the way 
of receiving it. 

We begin by making two admissions. First, there does not 
seem to be a necessity for understanding the term “day” in its 
ordinary sense, as indicating a period of twenty-four hours. 
But as the ordinary meaning is the more natural, and as the 
word occurs frequently in this very chapter in a sense appa- 
rently well defined, and popularly recognised, the burden of 
proof lies heavily on those who interpret each “day” as a period 
of very long and indefinite duration. Secondly, we do not feel 
as if the ground of the Sabbatic ordinance were cut away by 
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this new interpretation. It has always been to us rather an 
argument in favour of the period theory, that it did away with 
the necessity of conceiving a divine Sabbatism of precisely 
four and twenty hours, which seems a lowering and limiting 
of the Infinite One.* 

But here again, the plain literal meaning, being the natural 
and obvious—emphatically so in the fourth commandment— 
can be dismissed only under the pressure of some commanding 
necessity. 

These preliminary admissions being made, we are brought 
face to face with the difficulties of the double hypothesis. 
Double we call it, for in our view, the collating of the records, 
and the vision supposition must go together, the latter being 
indispensable to the feasible maintenance of the former. Now, 
to the vision hypothesis we object; (1) Because the vision was 
not at all a necessary means of knowing the past, any more 
than of knowing the future ; (2) Because the supposition of a 
vision is not at all necessary to explain the optical character 
of the description, for how otherwise than optically could 
visible scenes be presented? (3) Because, not only is no mention 
made of it, but the natural understanding of the words would 
lead to a conclusion against it. The whole passage has about 
it a historical air. It reads like an orderly narrative of suc- 
cessive bond fide acts of creation ; (4) Because there is no in- 
dication that the record goes, so to speak, by majorities, notic- 
ing only the phenomena that, in the visional perspective, might 
seem characteristically prominent ; and even granting the prin- 
ciple, it is impossible to see, in carrying it out, how the seer’s 
eye should catch the “ moving creatures” of the fifth day, and 
yet get no glimpse of the crowds of creeping things that peopled 
the second day’s ocean, or even of those enormous “ reptilian 
fishes from thirty to forty feet long, furnished with teeth thrice 
larger than those of the largest alligator, and ten times larger 
than those of the bulkiest Lepidosteus” (Sketch-Book, 184), 
which must have made the deep of the third geologic day to be 
hoary with their gambols or their wars, and of their nimbler 
fellows, whose enamelled scales must have “ glittered brightly 
to the sun as they leaped of old into the air.” Satan, at least, 
saw this plainly enough, if there be veri-similitude in that 
magnificent possible poem sketched in the “ Testimony of the 
Rocks,” t for thus we read :—*“ With what bitter mockeries 

* Miller’s solution, in which the Divine Sabbath is the redemption period, 
we cannot but regard as involving a practical prolepsis fatal toit. The Sabbath 
was ordained for a holy being;—in its fundamental reason, therefore, there 
could be no reference to redemption. 

¢ Itis probable, but not proved, that the-devil is as old as the Carboniferous 
era, both as creature and as criminal. But who knows whether the duration of 


the heavenly revolt may not have been measured by the eras of geologic pro- 
gression ? 
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must he have watched the fierce wars which raged in these 
sluggish waters among creatures horrid with trenchant teeth, 
barbed sting, and sharp spine, and enveloped in glittering 
armour of plate and scale!” 

These objections seem to lie fairly against the vision hypo- 
thesis. And there is, besides, the cumbrousness of the thing, 
considered as an exegetic apparatus,—for, surely, to suppose a 
set of dioramic pictures passing before an entranced prophet, 
to suppose further, that the movement of each picture repre- 
sents a day, and shadows forth the work of countless years, is 
a somewhat tedious mode of advancing to the interpretation 
of what looks like a plain detail of creative processes. 

But there are some, perhaps many, who hold the vision sup- 
position to be a hindrance, not a help, to the other. Among 
these is Mr Bayne, who has ridden gallantly into the field to 
defend the assailed “ Testimony of the Rocks,” and whose vin- 
dication would deserve praise for its chivalry, even though it 
had not deserved higher praise for its ability and eloquence. 
Let us examine, then, this attempted matching of the days of 
Gen. i. with ascertained geologic eras, remembering Mr Bayne’s 
emphatic words, “ The first chapter of Genesis is a scientifically 
exact revelation,” “a strict account of the evolution of creation 
on our world since the beginning.” 

We set out with the two cognate principles: first, The Bible 
does not deal with scientific truths scientifically ; second, The 
Bible does not deal with phenomena removed from the sphere 
of human necessities, and incapable of yielding any other fruit 
than that of knowledge. But this scheme of interpretation 
makes the commencing chapter purely and precisely scientific, 
and, at the same time, represents it as carrying the reader back 
into the dark recesses of a past eternity, over periods which, to 
us, now have no direct or special interest, except as presenting 
the materials of scientific study. Is it not antecedently im- 
probable that this Divine book which is for all men, for fallen 
men, and whose grand design it is to deal with redemptive pro- 
cesses, should fill its first page with so precise and elaborate an 
anticipation of the last results of the newest science? As the 
Sabbath was made for man, so also is it not most reasonable 
to suppose that work which the Sabbath crowned, as detailed 
in this glorious book, to be, not operations of nature removed 
from the present era and present interests by periods absolutely 
immeasurable, but the beneficent fitting up of the world for 
the actual occupancy of its rational and immortal guest.* 

But we must descend to the investigation of some of the 


* The ——_ is forcibly applied in the “ Defence” to the argument connected 
with the Silurian and Devonian periods ; we crave its application to the whole 
question. 
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details of this scheme of comparison. Only a passing notice 
can be given to such facts as these :—(1) The uncounted eons 
of incandescence and refrigeration are all crushed into the one 
word “beginning ;” and “the eye of science,” as we are told, 
“ first rests on the earth as a burning mass,” while the eye of 
Scripture, as we know, first rests on it as a watery waste. (2) In 
arranging the compared facts, the established boundaries of 
geologic history are traversed—Permian and Triassic being 
classed together, though the one is Palzozoic and the other 
Secondary, and though Mr Miller himself, when writing out of 
sight of the theory, says: “In passing from the Triassic to the 
Permian we seem to pass not merely from one dynasty to an- 
other, but, if I may dare employ such a term, from one dispen- 
sation to another.” (3) The peaceful creative advances of the 
Divine record do not harmonise with the successive destruc- 
tions and reconstructions of geologic science. Let us test the 
accuracy of the coincidence on two points, viz., the second and 
third days of the Biblical record. 

I. The second day is made coincident with the Silurian and 
Devonian periods, But this day is exclusively occupied with 
the formation of an atmosphere, and no hint is given of even 
a beginning of vegetable or animal existence ; whereas, we 
know that the Silurian and Devonian both were populous 
with varied life. This is surely a singular sort of “ scientific 
exactness.” The very slightest survey of these old regions 
discloses a marvellous profusion of evidence on the point. Let 
any one take the trouble of glancing over the enumeration of 
Silurian fossils contained in the “Siluria ;” or let him but take 
this one sentence from its summary (503) :—“ My contempo- 
raries have assembled from these ancient and desiccated sedi- 
ments, or repositories of primeval marine creatures, examples 
of every group of purely aquatic animals, save fishes,” he him- 
self having supplied the fishes, and we cannot see how, looking 
fairly at it, he will be able to resist the conclusion that such 
a large contribution to the living furniture of the world could 
not have been overlooked in any description of creative doings. 
The argument, purely as a piece of logic, is, we think, absolutely 
conclusive. But let any one stand, as we have often done, 
in the shadow of sepulchral rocks, and mark their towerirg 
walls lined with parallel bands, each band a cemetery, in 
which the dead are packed more densely than in the coffin- 
mounds of Warka ; and we feel some confidence in predicting 
that he will yield to an impression weightier than the conclu- 
sions of argument, that no record.of a primeval world can 
have even an approach to scientific accuracy, which does not 
make some entry of its teeming population. Two thousand 
invertebrate species at least, and fishes besides, made Silurian 
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oceans busy with their movements, swarming in every nook, 
and spreading over the largest portion of the globe, yet no 
syllable of the record indicates their presence, nay, it is not 
till the fifth day that creeping things and fishes people the 
waters! Our conclusion is strengthened immensely by the 
discoveries of Mr Miller himself, in his “ New Walks in an Old 
Field.”. The shores of a northern bay he found strewed with 
ichthyolitic nodules, memorials of fishes that swarmed in De- 
vonian seas, and then helped to make up the fabric of its old 
red sandstones. To disinter and explain the strange remains 
of that ancient period was enough to found an imperishable 
reputation, yet the discoverer himself would hold that what 
in his hands forms one of the brightest and most interesting 
pages in the history of science, found no entry at all in the 
Scripture history of nature. From Sir Roderick we gather im- 
pressive testimonies to the abundance of living things in De- 
vonian waters, The solid masses of rock are in many places 
composed of pounded fossil fishes, and in others richly impreg- 
nated with bitumen from their exuvie.* We know also that 
cone-bearing trees waved their boughs on the solid land, and 
a@ marine vegetation flourished, sufficient to give a fissile 
character to the rocks. But omitting the vegetation at pre- 
sent, we put the question humbly, yet let us say with some 
confidence: If it was designed to make the registry in any 
measure coincident with the facts, why does the sacred his- 
torian deal so differently with the animals of the Silurian and 
Devonian periods, and the vegetation of the carboniferous era ? 
The idea of its being a summary, and therefore restricted in 
details, is out of the question. The briefest summary must 
have found a place for some portion of the Paleozoic fauna. 
If it be said that the importance of the items has determined 
their entry, we deny this, both in arguing ad hominem with 
those who maintain, as Mr Bayne does in italics, that the at- 
mosphere even of the carboniferous era would not let through 
a sunbeam, (the Silurian of course being much denser, and less 
worthy of prominent notice.) and who affirm of its flora, that 
it was barely sufficient to support cockroaches, or yield a liveli- 
hood to beetles ; and in arguing abstractly on purely scientific 
grounds, to the eflect that oceanfuls of life rank higher in the 
scale of importance than either meteorological phenomena or 
continents of forest and jungle. 

II. The work of the third day is interpreted to be the pro- 
duction of the carboniferous flora. This is held to be one of 
the strong points of the coincidence, the centre and key of the 
position. We hold it to be essentially weak, and our feeling 


* So richly as, in Sir Roderick’s view, to hold out the hope of turning the 
exuding petroleum to commercial advantage. 
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is not diminished either by the marvellous beauty with which 
the Principal has robed his argument, or the strength of con- 
viction with which his Second has affirmed it. Put to any 
man, plain or learned, the question: What kind of vegetation is 
described in Genesis i. 11, 12? The answer will assuredly be: 
“ Why, just grase, herbs, and fruit-trees.” Of course ; who is 
there that could, would, or should say otherwise? But put 
the question to a geologist: What kind of vegetation find you 
in the carboniferous era? Press him close. Do you find a 
single fruit-tree there, or tender grass? Dense masses of vege- 
tation load the steaming earth, and lofty trees stoop down to 
dip their boughs in the sluggish pool, but is there a fruit-tree ? 
Of ferns and mosses, there were giants in those days, but is 
there lowly grass to swathe the earth in green. Hear the 
‘Testimony of the Rocks :”—“ Agassiz finds reason to conclude 
that the order of the Rosacee—an order more important to 
the gardener than any other, and to which the apple, the pear, 
the quince, the cherry, the plum, the peach, &., belonged, was 
introduced only a short time previous to the appearance of man,” 
And then of “the grasses, a still more important order, it is 
said they are peculiarly plants of the human period.” “ As far as 
appears, neither flock nor herd could have lived on the greenest 
and richest plains of the carboniferous era.” Such is the wit- 
ness of one who was both honest and competent, regarding the 
nature of the carboniferous vegetation. Does it correspond 
with the Mosaic description of the third day’s work? I trow 
not. Yet Mr Bayne says, that in describing it “we find our- 
selves almost necessarily using the words of Genesis.” Strange 
poverty of language in one who is so justly eminent, both for 
the copiousness and selectness of his words. Weaver, on the 
contrary, that the two Records do not match, that the growth 
described in the inspired word is utterly unlike the rank, 
flowerless, and fruitless vegetation,* which nourished a low 
and scanty life, and was then, millions of years before man 
entered the world, submerged to make hiscoal. Even though 
we had not read twice over in the first chapter of Genesis, 


* The Defender says, it “ was never touched by a sunbeam ;” if so, how do 
we read in the same page of ‘ draperies of gold, and purple, and scarlet, round 
the chamber of the blue,” even in Silurian days. If to this it be answered, that 
the atmosphere might have darkened down since that period, we addace the 
** Testimony of the Rocks” (189), “‘ There is a general lightening of the sky over- 
head, a redder flush, &c.” But we have, in express terms, the evidence of the 
author of the Testimony, regarding these sunbeams (Sketch-Book, 185), when 
he says, that the polished armour of fishes “ brightly glittered to the sun” in 
the carboniferous era. Further, if, as Defender says, or hints, there were no 
colouring rays piercing the sombre gloom of the carbuniferous air, how comes 
it that we could shew him beautiful pink shells, dug from Silurian deposits ; that 
in 1859 (‘ Siluria,” 1st edition, 495) Devonian shells were proved to be “ partially 
coloured,” and that Sir Roderick himself says: “some Paleozoic types (espe- 
cially those of the carboniferous age) still retained their colours.” 
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“to you it shall be for meat,” we should have concluded from 
the description itself, that the products referred to were for 
use, the beneficent provisions of God to meet the actual wants 
of that highest earthly creature who was to hold in fee, and 
have the usufruct of all. 

This line of argument applies also to the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth days of the Scripture records. For one moment let us 
tarry, though it is not in our programme, to mark its applica- 
tion in the last two of these. Taking our stand at Gen. i. 28, 
we find the human creature invested with “dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth,” including cattle, as 
we see from 26. Now what birds, fishes, cattle, and creeping 
things are they that form the subject of this dominion? Mani- 
festly, those described in the narrative of the fifth and sixth 
day’s work. These creatures, then, must be co-tenants of the 
earth with him. But this is altogether at variance with the 
interpretations of the controverted hypothesis. Millions of 
years may have elapsed since birds first darkened the earth 
with their shadow, and ocean monsters tenanted the waters ; 
and most of these, along with the colossal mammals of the Ter- 
tiary, had perished from the earth ere man had set his foot upon 
it. Surely man was not crowned king of the dead! Surely his 
lordship included more than infeoffment into the possession of 
charnel-houses filled with dust and bones! Nay, his dominion 
did not include these at all. It was a present, living thing, a 
superiority and a control over present living creatures. The 
ancient races that had gone into extinction were not even dis- 
tinctly referred to in the grant ; and it would manifestly be a 
shirking of the question, not a fair and full meeting of it, to 
say that the conditions of the case are all answered by the fact 
that man actually entered on dominion over creatures that are 
the analogues or representatives of these dead and buried races. 
Though it were strictly and wholly true in fact, it would, we 
think, be worthless in argument. 

We have lingered long in this latter region of debate, frankly 
stating our views, but we hope, on the one hand, letting drop 
no word that should belie our admiration of departed genius 
or surviving worth, and we are sure, on the other, uttering 
nothing in extenuation of the difficulties that beset both the 
popular interpretation and that of Dr Pye Smith. If it be 
objected that our remarks are merely negative, and yield 
no help in discovering or building up an interpretation that 
shall make evident the harmony of the records, we may be 
allowed to say that he also renders useful service who only 
points to spots where it may be unsafe to build; and that on 
ground so dark and dubious as this, caution may be truest 
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wisdom, and the end we are all honestly seeking be best secured, 
by letting our materials gather and group in quietness yet a 
little longer. There are many who do not yet despair of fall- 
ing in with some new light for the old view among the pheno- 
mena of the Tertiary period. Reposing confidently on our 
faith in the lessons of nature and the Bible, we can afford to 
wait. And in this science, especially, it were well to let facts 
simmer long. But whatever may be the value of these appli- 
cations of fact, the things themselves are full of rare interest 
and grandeur. The long ascending sweep of ages, measured 
backwards on the rocks in successive steps, each step an eon 
of innumerable years, carries us to the dim vestibule of being, 
and shews even there the footsteps of the Ancient of days 
compassed with clustering forms of life. For the glory of God 
they lived. The deeps of ocean they replenished with proofs 
of His marvellous skill. In the sheen of glittering eyes, and 
waving lines of beauty, and ornamented coverings, were brightly 
mirrored the careful benevolence and exquisite taste of Him 
who is “wonderful in counsel and excellent in working.” And 
on all of them His eye complacently rested. But other eyes 
were on them. If, as has been sublimely pictured, the male- 
volent fiend watched with spiteful wonder the grand processes 
of an advancing creation, by which this earth was preparing 
for the occupancy of man, we have more solid ground for pic- 
turing angelic beings bending earthwards, and, mayhap, in 
their flights of service sweeping low to gaze on the new shapes 
of life with which Infinite love in its overflow was peopling 
the early world, and to mark in its rising platforms of creation 
the beginning of an advance thatshould yet be worthily crowned 
by the advent of some noble creature whom they might gladly 
welcome on equal terms into the loyal brotherhood of blest and 
holy spirits. Nay, we have revealed to faith a fact more glo- 
rious far than any picture which fancy ever sketched, this, 
namely, that the eternal Word, who came atlast in garbof human 
flesh, rejoiced even then in the earth’s growing preparation, 
and with delight contemplated the sure entry of the sons of 
men upon their lordly heritage. It is surely a sublime and 
touching thought that on those very creatures whose fossil 
forms we dig from their rocky graves the eye of the Son of 
God was fixed in the ancient days ; and that they, with their 
fellows of land and sea, may even.then have helped forward 
the joy set befure Him, and uttered in His ear articulate pro- 
phecies of the manhood that was destined to close and consum- 
mate the long progression, to yield Himself a bodily frame that 
should make Him “ seen of angels,” and to furnish forth a new 
and peculiar dominion over degraded, but ransomed, renewed, 
and rejoicing multitudes. 
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Art. XI.—1. S. Anselmi Archiepiscopit Cantuariensis cur Deus 
Homo? Libri duo. Erlange: Apud C. Heyderum. 1834. 

2. Saint Anselme de Cantonbéery, tableau de la Vie Monastique 
et de la lutte du pouvoir spirituel avec le pouvoir temporel 
au onzieme siecle. Par M. Cuartes Remusat, de |’ Acadé- 
mie Francaise. Nouvelle édition. Paris: Didier, 1856. 

3. Anselm von Canterbury dargestellt. Von F. R. Hasssz, Lic 

,und Prof. der Ev. Theologie zu Bonn. Erster Thiel, Leip- 
zig, 1843. Zweiter Theil, Leipzig, 1852. 

4. Die Kirche Christi und thre Zeugen oder die Kirchenge- 
schichte in Biographien durch Friedrich Bohringer. Zurich, 
1849. 

5. Die Christliche Lehre von der Verséhnung in threr ge- 
schichtlichen Entwickelung von her dltesten zeit bis auf die 
neueste. Von D. F.C. Baur. Tubingen, 1838. 


Our object in calling attention to these monographies on 
Anselm is not so much in a historical as in a dogmatic in- 
terest, and with particular reference to the Atonement. We 
are very fully convinced that a new study of the atonement, 
and of all the elements that enter into the systematic form 
which, of necessity, the doctrine must assume as a subject of 
thought, is one of the great necessities of our age; and if it 
continue to be studied only in connection with the modern 
tendencies that look askance on the positions which former 
centuries took up in reference to God’s moral government, to 
law, to penal justice, as well as vicarious satisfaction, nothing 
but partial and one-sided conclusions will be adopted. Next 
in order to the primary duty of establishing it on a Biblical 
foundation, and thus securing for it an independent place be- 
yond the fluctuations of opinion, attention is due to the his- 
toric course which the doctrine has described on its way to 
recognition, and to the various elements that from time to 
time have entered, partly to vindicate its truth, partly to give 
it systematic form. It is true that the new theories, which 
are for the most part adverse to vicarious satisfaction, are put 
in a most seductive garb, and that they can be met only on 
the ground of exact exegesis, to which, indeed, Hofmann of 
Erlangen,* with a great amount of learning and dialectic tact, 
does not hesitate to make his appeal. To that court of appeal, 
the one judge of controversies, they who defend the vicarious 
satisfaction are prepared to follow him, and to demonstrate the 
unscriptural character and self-contradiction of his opinions. 


* See Hofmann’s “ Schriftbeweis,” (vol. ii. pp. 115-135). With all his learn- 
ing and subtlety, he is too much of an exegetical adventurer. He assumes, not 
proves. 
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But while the ultimate decision depends on the unerring au- 
thority of Scripture, interpreted by sound canons, and without 
wayward caprice, many reasons convince us that, at this day, 
it is at once necessary and useful to retrace the salient points 
of the older discussions. The importance of this appears from 
the circumstance that those who are. the most eager to break 
loose from previous conclusions unquestionably drop some of 
the essential and indispensable elements of the question. They 
throw the whole subject into the crucible again, as if it had 
never taken form before, notwithstanding the arguments em- 
ployed for centuries by some of the greatest minds that ever 
acted their part in handling the doctrines of the Christian 
Church. They dismiss whatever has been adduced to evince 
the necessity of a satisfaction, its rationality, and inward con- 
sistency, as if these considerations had never occupied the 
minds of earnest thinkers before. They start from the mixed 
philosophical and theological theories of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, without the grand regulator of theological opinion on 
every question bearing on man’s relation to his Creator—a 
sound view of moral government and of law. But not only 
so : some integral parts of the truth have been dropped on the 
side of the advocates of vicarious satisfaction. It must be 
added, therefore, as another reason for reviewing the historic 
formation of the doctrine, that by means of the one-sided 
views and half-truths propounded by Piscator, Grotius, and 
others, certain elements of the question, to which the highest 
importance was justly attached in the Theology of the Refor- 
mation, have, in certain quarters, fallen into the background, 
and if not denied, have at least disappeared. Hence it cannot 
be unimportant to recall the grounding elements in a more 
historical way. 

For the true theory of the atonement, not in full develop- 
ment indeed, but in the fundamental principles that give it 
systematic form, we must go back to Anselm, who has been 
well termed by one,* the Grotius and Leibnitz of his age ; and 
by another,f Wolf and Augustin united. In any correct view 
of the medizval period, and where an effort has been made to 
apprehend the various elements then in operation, Anselm 
will always be placed at the fountainhead. He stands between 
two epochs, inheriting the one, moulding the other. In the 
eleventh century we meet a new spring-time of the spiritual 
life, the result of a new effusion of the Holy Ghost, though 
strangely mingled with foreign elements, which repel those whose 
senses have been exercised to discern between good and evil 
in aclearerandhealthierspiritual atmosphere. Thefirst Crusades 
stand connected with that more earnest movement, both as an 


* Seiler. + Cramer. 
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effect anda cause. How far the general anticipation of Christ’s 
. Second Advent, and of the end of all things, at the close of 
the first Millennium, exercised a modifying influence, it is not 
easy to determine. But it cannot be doubted that a newly 
awakened religious feeling prompted many to withstand the 
corruption of the clergy, and to improve the monastic orders. 
And though they sought the remedy in the wrong direction, 
that is, by purer societies more completely excluded from the 
world, or more denied to its blandishments, the explanation of 
such a course is easy and natural. The higher the corruption 
rose, the more did the true Church retire into still narrower 
circles—the natural aspiration of the spiritual life when en- 
circled by a surrounding mass of secularity. If this desire 
gave origin to the monastic mania of the early centuries, or 
added force to it, there can be little wonder that the tide of 
spiritual life which began to set in during the eleventh cen- 
tury was diverted into the same false and mistaken direction. 
But the great characters of history are not to be undervalued, 
nor their achievements discredited, on account of the ecclesias- 
tical system in which they were involved, or the misconcep- 
tions that adhered to them. In one respect, the great cham- 
pions of the truth, in all centuries, are in perfect harmony, to 
whatever party they may belong ; the same divineSpirit commu- 
nicated by the ascended Saviour animates them all. And to 
look merely at defects in the men of other centuries, who 
wanted our means of knowledge, is to betray an incapacity of 
appreciating the great characters of history, to whom after ages 
owe a debt of gratitude for their labours, or their testimony, or 
their sufferings ; and to whose memory the same deference is 
due which we pay to those with whom we are daily brought in 
contact, and who evince their spiritual devotedness and untir- 
ing benevolence by proofs which cannot be mistaken. 

As our present object is rather to discuss the merits of 
Anselm's theory of the atonement, than to narrate his life or 
to analyse his mental peculiarities and his philosophical and 
theological opinions, we can allude only in the briefest manner 
to his history and position in theology. The life, the times, 
and the opinions of Anselm have been so fully delineated, in- 
deed, from various points of view in the recent monographies 
of Hasse, Bohringer, and Rémusat, that on these points there 
is in reality nothing more to be desired. Rémusat, in his 
beautifully executed work, exhibits Anselm more as the meta- 
physician, comparing his specul:tions with those of the modern 
continental philosophy. He designates Anselm the great 
metaphysician of the faith, and perhaps the greatest philoso- 
pher of the middle age, between the sixth and the thirteenth 
century. Hasse’s monography, the fruit of many years’ la- 
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bour, and arguing the possession of some of the first qualities 
of research, at least in this department of labour, sets before 
us the theological opinions of Anselm in a natural and lucid 
order, with a fine appreciation of the spiritual elements of his 
character. Bohringer is equally accurate as to facts, without 
however evincing the same delicate perception of the lights 
and shades either of the general tendencies of theological 
opinion, or of individual character, and without the same gift 
of combination. 

As to Anselm’s history, which we can sketch only in the 
merest outline, and chiefly in connection with his work under 
our consideration, he was born at Aosta, in Piedmont, in 103, 
and descended from one of the noble families of Lombardy. In 
common with many of the greatest church-teachers, he en- 
joyed the blessing of a pious mother, whose name deserves to 
be remembered. Ermenberga’s pious conversation exercised 
the most hallowed influence upon him, though his father was 
a secular-minded and unnatural character. The early piety of 
the Alpine boy is touchingly brought out in connection with 
the incidents of his youth, and was united to a love of learn- 
ing and great simplicity of character. At the age of fifteen he 
discovered a bias towards the monastic life, the too seductive 
lure to many contemplative minds in that day. The abbot, 
however, refused his application; and he was reserved for 
something more useful to the world. Anselm now prayed 
that he might be taken ill, as it was customary to grant an 
application for permission to enter a monastery when men 
seemed dying. A severe illness did overtake him, but still his 
application was refused. After his recovery, however, his zeal 
cooled for a time; and the world which he had so much de- 
sired to abandon, presented itself in such attractions to his 
mind, that with difficulty his pious mother restrained him 
from being engulfed in its amusements, games, and frivolity. 
Shortly afterwards his mother died ; and the father conceived 
a violent prejudice and alienation against him, the origin of 
which is not explained, though Eadmer, the biographer of 
Anselm, states that it was occasioned more by the good inten- 
tions of the son than by any evil he had done. But as it was 
too deeply rooted to be disarmed by any measure of submission, 
Anselm forsook his father’s house, and in the company of a 
clergyman, crossed the Alps, and finally settled in Normandy, 
attracted by the fame of his countryman Lanfranc, who then 
taught with the highest distinction at the Monastery of Bec. 
The peculiar characteristic of Lanfranc’s teaching, it may be 
observed, consisted in this, that he subjected the commonly 
received doctrines of the Church to a dialectic treatment. He 
carried on this method, not in the interest of scepticism, but 
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with a‘view to give a new ground to the ecclesiastical system, 

- without deriving, as had been the custom of the fathers, all 
his arguments from Scripture, as the sole source of theological 
knowledge; a mode of teaching which, however valuable as a 
mental discipline, is adapted merely to the genius of Popery, 
and to a system which leans not on the divine word alone. 
Anselm’s religious convictions having ripened into full deci- 
sion, he adopted the monastic life in the cloister at Bec (1060). 
As he had already made much proficiency in learning, he was 
chosen, at the end of three years, to succeed Lanfranc as Prior 
(1063), being then thirty years of age. In this position it fell 
to him to conduct the theological studies of the monastery—a 
function for which his deep knowledge of divine things, his 
learning, his elevated piety, his dialectic talent, and mental 
activity, incessantly occupied with the deepest theological 
problems, eminently qualified him. 

With a view to define Anselm’s position in theology, and 
to apprehend the peculiar line of thought which he calls to 
his aid in his treatment of theological questions, it may be 
noticed that he is the true father of Scholasticism. The ele- 
ments which afterwards divided into the separate streams of 
the scholastic theology and the mystic movement are found 
combined in Anselm as a united whole, together with an un- 
hesitating reception of that ecclesiastical system which was 
then rising to its culminating point. As yet all this existed 
undivided in this profound thinker’s mind. He may be con- 
sidered as the meeting-place where the streams of the Patristic 
theology, and of the later ecclesiastical system, were received, 
and whence they also were sent forth with new elements to 
modify and influence the future. Without dilating on the 
three cycles of the scholastic theology, we do not hesitate to 
say, that the instrument of thought, or the peculiar discipline 
to which Anselm gave rise for the defence of the great cardi- 
nal truths of Scripture, was altogether different from what it 
afterwards became in the hands of man, who neither came to 
theological questions with his spiritual discernment, nor 
wielded it for the vindication or elucidation of biblical and 
central truth. That it was an instrument capable of being 
well employed cannot be doubted; and had it continued to 
move in the sphere into which he directed it, uniting the logi- 
cal and spiritual elements in the same happy measure in which 
Anselm possessed this combination, the church would have 
reaped far other fruits than barren dialectics have ever 
yielded or can ever yield. That the speculation which Anselm 
awoke into such intense activity was, in his hands, supported 
and fed by true faith, is evident from the principle with which 

he started, viz. fides pracedit intellectum. He maintained 
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that faith gives rise to rational knowledge, and calls for the 
exercise of enlightened reason. This theological knowledge 
which, according to Anselm, it is a weakness of faith not to 
attain, is described as an approximation to vision.* He main- 
tained that faith gives rise to knowledge ; that it unchains the 
mind to run with an enlightened reason in a career of theolo- 
gical inquiry ; and that it directs the mind not only to discern 
the connections and relations of truth for itself, but to demon- 
strate to others with a reason now free and moving in harmony 
with the mind of God, that the thinking of unconverted men 
is self-contradictory and self-destructive. Thus Anselm’s 
principle starts with faith, not with doubt, and is therefore the 
very antithesis of Rationalism. While Anselm maintained, 
nist credideritis non intelligetis, and while all the leading repre- 
sentations of the scholastic theology maintained along with 
him, that faith precedes theological understanding, we find the 
Rationalistic principle, that we must proceed from doubt, as 
the principle of all knowledge maintained by Abelard. The 
dangers of Anselm’s position became apparent only when the 
entire ecclesiastical system was assumed as equally worthy of 
vindication, and demanding the same kind of argument in its 
support with that which is confessedly divine. That he does 
occasionally comprehend the details of the church system 
which descended to him, as well as the central truths of Reve- 
lation, cannot altogether be denied, though it is done but inci- 
dentally. There, however, his ground is false, and his position 
perilous. 

These remarks will suffice to shew, that in some respects 
Anselm’s principle was much akin to that of the believing 
German theology of the better stamp, originated by Schleier- 
macher’s influence, though with a safeguard and a control 
which the latter never acknowledged. In receiving the given 
substance of Revelation, and in the mode of reproducing it, 
they may be said to have much in common. But the advan- 
tage remains on the side of the scholastic. They agree in 
accepting revealed truth, not as so much dead capital, but as 
material to be elaborated with a free mental activity, or to be 
ee and developed with faculties animated by a higher 
life extending to the powers of reason and thought. But An- 
selm has a guiding ek which they want. To the activity 
of reason he gives free scope as well as they: but it is only to 
rationalise what is already sure. He puts mind into geo 
but it is only to demonstrate the reasonableness, as well as the 
necessity and beauty, of that truth which has already been 
apprehended as irrevocably fixed and indubitably certain: 


* Quanto aliquis ad intellectum proficit tanto eum propinquum speciei ad 
quam omnes anhelamus existimo. 
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whereas, in too many cases, the German divine starts from 
Christian experience as the proper matter of his science, to 
arrive at doctrine as the result of self-reflection. Doctrine, 
according to this latter theory, becomes an individual repre- 
sentation of the true; and the Christian consciousness, pre- 
supposing indeed the new sense, though this is not always 
evinced by those who speculate upon theological themes, is 
presumptuously elevated to the place of Revelation. Ona 
comparison of the two, so far as fixed doctrine is concerned, 
the balance is all in favour of the scholastic. 

But it is necessary to keep in mind—when we advert to the 
defects of the Scholastic theology—that its peculiar character- 
istic was to call in the dictates of a speculative philosophy 
more or less based upon the Christian consciousness, though 
by no means certainly resting on that alone, to lend support 
to the traditional ecclesiastical system as matter of faith. It 
is not the mere licence of speculation to which we must take 
exception in the supporters of this school. A danger as great, 
nay, greater, arose from the fact, that the entire church-system 
then prevailing was accepted equally with central doctrine as 
matter of faith, and calling equally for all the resources of 
speculation and dialectic skill. The scholastic theology was 
intended to move in the orbit of the ecclesiastical system. To 
this particular feature it is the more necessary to advert, be- 
cause a tendency prevails in certain quarters to exhibit the 
scholastic theology in the most favourable light, and to give 
prominence only to the undoubted spiritual elements from 
which it started. But it cannot be doubted, we think, that 
the real framers of doctrinal Popery, and the men who gave 
Pupery a dogmatic grounding, were the great champions of the 
scholastic theology, from the time that they employed this 
instrument of thought to rationalise and to uphold the whole 
ecclesiastical system which had descended to them. Seldom, 
indeed, has there appeared in the whole history of the human 
mind a more magnificent development of dialectic power, and 
of varicd mental gifts in connection with theology, than came 
to light in the great representatives of the scholastic theology. 
But it must not be forgotten, amid all our admiration of the 
mental power that shed such a halo over the three epochs 
usually included in the scholastic theology, that speculation 
took its rise from the whole body of ecclesiastical doctrine ; 
and that the great aim of its supporters was not to reform 
but to retain, not to uproot prevailing errors, which they do 
not seem to have perceived, but to produce a specious and 
plausible defence of them. Anselm is little chargeable with 
this offence, inasmuch as his ratiocination is mainly occupied 
with central truth. But where his principle is so applied, or 
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capable of being so applied, it can plead nothing in its defence; 
because it is then beyond its proper limits. 

We return to Anselm’s history in connection with his work 
on the atonement. About the time when he taught theology 
at Bec, there had sprung up,* as appears from the preface to his 
work on that subject, an eager desire in many minds to obtain 
a scientific explanation or dogmatic grounding of the doctrine 
of the atonement, to meet the speculative objections of the age, 
which were not unlike the speculative difficulties to the atone- 
ment in this day. From the language put into the mouth of 
the inquirer who carries on the dialogue in the treatise, we 
can easily perceive that Anselm’s own mind was altogether 
dissatisfied with the current modes of representation ; and that 
he deeply felt the unsolidity, and the unsatisfactory character 
of those analogies and similitudes which were then commonly 
employed to set forth the atonement. These analogies were 
repeated from the Patristic theology; but no attempt was 
made to evince the inward necessity of the doctrine itself. 
There were similitudes and parallels drawn between Adam and 
Christ in abundance. But as no solid ground was found on 
which the painting of these figures could be safely executed 
and permanently fixed, the inquirer in the Dialogue complains 
with justice, that a copious use of mere analogies without a 
solid ground only resembled painting upon water or air, which 
leaves no trace behind.t 

To this state of things a remedy was necessary, especially as 
the speculative tendencies of the age were beginning to deve- 
lope themselves on all sides, and on every subject. To the 
doctrine of the atonement, Anselm’s mind had long been 
directed ; and his theological instructions, during the latter 
years of his residence at Bec (1073-93), embraced a full dis- 
cussion of the subject. For the reason already mentioned, 
coupled with the known fact that it had fully occupied the 
investigations of a mind at once so devotional and profound, 
Anselm was solicited from many quarters to give his solution 
of the difficulties then widely discussed ; and among those who 
united in this request, none was’ more importunate than his 
pupil Boso, a young clergyman of Bec, who had come to An- 
selm engulfed in theological difficulties, and who had found 
such satisfaction and relief in the explanations he received, 
that he resolved not to separate from Anselm, or from the 
monastery over which he presided ; and was indeed his suc- 
cessor there at a somewhat later period. From the relations 
between them, and from the fact that Boso had so earnestly 
solicited its publication, it was thrown into the form of a dia- 


* De qua questionc non solum literati sed illiterati quairunt. | 
+ Cur Deus Homo, 1-4. 
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logue between the two.* The title of the work, “Cur Devs 
Homo,” which accurately describes its scope, must not be 
understood as denoting the general design of the incarnation, 
or the benefits in general resulting from the incarnation, 
which it was not Anselm’s intention to explain in the treatise, 
but as expressing, in a more special sense, the grounds or rea- 
sons why none but God, and God incarnate, was competent 
to the work of propitiation. The title, therefore, must be 
rendered: “ Wuy A Seman ?” The treatise consists of two 
books, the first of which was prepared immediately after his 
translation to the See of Canterbury (1093), and sent to Bec 
for circulation by the hand of one of his former pupils in 1094. 
The contest in which he was soon involved with William Rufus 
having interrupted the prosecution of the theme, his exile 
from England (1097), the result of that dispute, touchingly 
alluded to in the preface, first gave him leisure to resume it ; 
and it was finished during the summer of 1(98, at a country 
seat in Campania, but without the further matter which would 
have been inserted or added had more repose or leisure been 
allotted him. It has thus continued, during nearly eight cen- 
turies, to direct and to influence opinion in the most remark- 
able manner on the subject of the atonement. 

Though this treatise won its way to general recognition in 
the church, in virtue of its own cogent arguments, without the 
din of controversy, no work perhaps has encountered more 
sustained and determined opposition at the hand of modern 
Rationalism. And no marvel: for it establishes, by reasons 
that are of force to constrain assent, and to which no en- 
lightened mind can venture to take exception, the inward 
necessity of the atonement, and its perfect rationality. Ra- 
tionalism, which adduces reasons of a low order, is here met 
on its own ground and disarmed. Natural reason is brought 
face to face with enlightened Christian rationality. It is made 
to confront grounds for an atonement, sufficient not only to 
commend themselves to every mind alive to the fact of sin as 
a disharmony and disorder in the universe, but also to antici- 
pate the cavils and exceptions of which Rationalism, whether 
in its ancient or modern phase, is ever ready to avail itself. 
The reasons to which Anselm appeals are based on an inward 
necessity in the moral government of God, and reduce the ob- 
jections to an absurdity. The theory of Anselm, indeed, is 
opposed by Rationalism, not alone, nor mainly on account of 
that which may be called his, but for that which is of God and 
divine. It is not difficult, however, to explain why rational- 
ism has long advanced with such persevering and resolute 























* Unum ex illis qui hoc flagitant, qui inter alios instantius ad hoc me solici- 
tat, accipiam mecum disputantem. 
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force against the demonstration of the great Scholastic, when 
we bear in mind that the wise of this world arrogate the right 
to demand reasons for every truth—to insist upon the WHERE- 
FORE of every doctrine, and to reject whatever does not seem 
to bear sufficient reason in its favour. And of such reasons 
the opponents of vicarious satisfaction have here an ample and 
abundant supply, more than they have ever met, or will easily 
— ; and our Jowetts and Maurices are bound to answer 
them. 

But it is necessary to obviate some objections which have 
been taken by several evangelical writers to the general cha- 
racter of the reasoning employed in this tractate, as well as to 
several of the details. Tholuck and Philippi have expressed 
themselves strongly against the argument of our scholastic, the 
former as more attached to the Grotian theory, the latter as 
confounding his argument with whatever is objectionable in 
the scholastic theology. Partly because Anselm was the true 
father of that course of speculation which, with all its magni- 
ficent development of mental vigour, first overshadowed and 
finally quenched the spiritual life in mere subtlety of reason- 
ing, and an array of dialectic forms; partly because he an- 
nounces in the preface to the treatise that he will conduct his 
argument as if Christ were still unknown, it is alleged by 
Philippi, with great injustice, that Anselm deviates into the 
path of modern speculation, and constructs a golden bridge for 
the triumphal entrance of the enemy of the Christian faith, 
the absolute idea. And he puts the question, Why do the 
heroes of our day so contemptuously meet their medieval 
hero? With regard to the general character of Anselm’s 
argument, Philippi maintains* that throughout his whole 
method of conducting it, reason and revelation have no or- 
ganic interpenetration, but only a mechanical connection. He 
maintains, moreover, that by the expressions of dependence, 
and the requests for divine guidance, occurring in the work, 
we are to understand nothing more than either the general 
divine concursus with human reason, or at most, the poten- 
tiating of human reason by the supernatural gift of gracious 
illumination. From certain expressions employed in the pre- 

* See a few papers on Anselm in Hengstenberg’s Kirchenzeitung for De- 
cember 1844, which, in themselves, are correct enough as a statement of facts, 
but egregiously unfair and carping as a criticism of Anselm. The writer ob- 
viously aims to make the gulf as wide as possible between Anselm's theory and 
the doctrine of the Protestant Church. e are sorry to find Philippi, in his 
commentary on Romans (p. 97), avowing himself the author. Guericke quotes 
this review, and the general summing up, with commendation. (Handbuch der 
Kirchengeschichte, v. ii., 267). A more fair and genial review of Anselm, though 
ney eens the character of a new reconstruction, with modern elements inserted, 

been given in the same journal in 1834, and much referred to since that 


time. It has been often ascribed to Sartorius, but is disclaimed by him. (See his 
Heilige Liebe). 
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face, to the effect that the argument will be conducted on 
‘grounds of reason, Philippi concludes most unjustly that An- 
selm roundly declares it, as the object of his work, to place 
himself beyond the domain of Christian faith in his scientific 
inquiry. It follows, as a matter of course, that Philippi, with 
such a conception of Anselm’s treatise, should detect in it 
more elements that call for condemnation than for approval. 
We cannot but regard it as unhappy that one of the revivers 
and champions of Lutheran orthodoxy should take up such a 
position to the werk which first exhibited the grounding ele- 
ments on which, in succeeding times, systematic theology has 
proceeded in giving to this doctrine a dogmatic form. The 
elaborate examination of Philippi is summed up in the conclu- 
sion that there are three essential points of difference between 
Anselm’s theory of satisfaction and the doctrine of the Protes- 
tant Church, but that they agree in certain common principles, 
Their unity, he thinks, consists in the common acknowledg- 
ment that, in the work of man’s redemption, divine justice 
cannot be vivlated ; and that no other but the incarnate Son 
of God was competent to render satisfaction ; which are, un- 
doubtedly, essential elements of the question. We may here 
take occasion to say, that with the clearer views supplied by the 
theology of the Protestant Church, Anselm’s theory cannot, in 
all respects, be accepted as exhaustive or complete ; that it is 
more valuable in the outline which he sketches than in the 
filling up ; and that it is not perfect. But, after previous cen- 
turies of misconception, it stands as the starting-point of a 
new line of thought, like the principles of Bacon, at the foun- 
tainhead of physical research ; or the Newtonian philosophy, 
at the commencement of the series of calculations connected 
with the laws which he discovered. The other points of 
Philippi’s review will come in as we proceed. But in noticing 
at present his criticism of the general character of the reason- 
ing, we shall shew within brief compass that it is not only 
groundless and flagrantly unjust, but replete with misconcep- 
tion of the whole relation which, according to Anselm, subsists 
between faith and the spiritual understanding. 

The representation that Anselm puts himself beyond the 
domain of the Christian faith in his scientific inquiry, is not 
fairly deduced from the work itself, and probably nothing 
more than a vague impression that the general qualities sup- 
posed to attach to scholasticism must attach to the specula- 
tions of its founder, and to this work, which is, perhaps, its 
best and fairest production. But that is not a conclusion 
fairly drawn. Though our present object is directed rather to 
the theory itself than to the character of the speculation em- 
ployed in this discussion, yet as the latter is adduced as a gene- 
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ral objection, we may state, in addition to what has been 
already said on the subject of the scholastic theology in 
general, that Philippi completely mistakes Anselm’s concep- 
tion of the relation between faith and reason. The issne of 
our inquiry into Anselm’s general principle may suffice to 
establish that he does not descend‘ from the domain of the 
Christian life—that the Christian rationality by which the 
necessity of the satisfaction is proved, presupposes enlightened 
reason, not natural reason: and that he takes for granted a 
mind animated by a higher life, and moving in harmony with 
revelation. He expressly declares, “ If 1 say anything con- 
trary to the Holy Scriptures, I am certain it is false; and I 
will no more assert it as soon as I shall learn this."* His 
whole argument presupposes the new life of Christianity, and 
the authority of Revelation, by which his reason was at once 
stimulated and controlled, and on which, therefore, when re- 
ee the substance of divine truth, or giving a reason of 
is hope to others, it only moved as on a pivot. 

But, besides the geveral principle of Anselm on the relation 
of faith and knowledge, the explicit statements interwoven in 
the treatise itself prove that he did not place himself beyond 
the domain of Christian faith. Thus, in distinguishing be- 
lievers from unbelievers, Boso says, “They seek a reason 
because they do not believe, we, because we do believe.” Again, 
the right order between faith and reason is said to be, first, 
the believing reception of the deep things of the Christian 
faith before they are examined by reason ; and at the com- 
mencement of the work it is affirmed that its publication was 
requested by many, not that they might come to faith by 
means of reason, but that they might rejoice in the knowledge 
and contemplation of those things which they believed} be- 
forehand. But we next add, the self-contradictions of Philippi’s 
criticism are conclusive against him. He alleges that Anselm, 
in contravention of the task imposed upon himself, starts with 
many presuppositions which would not be admitted by infidels 
in this day, nor in his own day; that he presupposes man’s 
destination to happiness, the universal sinfulness of the race, 
and the impossibility of happiness without pardon. What is 
the conclusion to be drawn from so much being taken for 
granted? Not, certainly, that the writer has placed himself 

* C.D. H., 1-18: “Certus enim sum si quid dico quod sacre Scripture 
absque dubio contradicat, quia falsum est: nec illud tenere volo, si cognovero.” 


+ C.D H., 1,2: “ Quamvis enim illi ideo rationem quaerunt, quia non cre- 
dunt, nos vero quia credimus.” 

L. 1., cap. 2: * Rectus ordo exigit, ut profunda Christiane fidei credamus, 
prius quam ea presumsamus ratione discutere ; ita NEGLIGENTIA mihi videtur si, 
postquam confirmati sumu in fide, non studemus quod credimus intelligere.” 

L. 1., cap. 1: “ Quod petunt, non ut per rationem ad fidem accedant, sed ut 
eorum que credunt, intellectu et contemplatione delectentur.” 
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beyond the domain of the Christian faith. On the contrary, 
- if the treatise starts with so many presuppositions, and if the 
acknowledged fact of sin is not a philosophical axiom, but a mat- 
ter of inward experience, this furnishes a conclusive proof that 
Anselm does not place himself beyond the domain of Christian 
faith in his scientific inquiry, but brings enlightened reason to 
disabuse natural reason of its prejudices, and to usher in a 
higher rationality. But a further evidence against Philippi is 
found in the fact that the treatise starts from the infinite guilt 
of sin, and therefore displays the adaptation of the divine 
economy to the wants of fallen nature, which is the true 
RATIONALE of all gospel doctrine. 

Thus it may be proved that Philippi’s statement is incorrect, 
by the general principle advocated by Anselm on the relation 
between faith and reason; by the explicit statements inter- 
woven in the treatise ; by the self-contradictions of the criti- 
cism ; and by the experimental knowledge of sin, with which 
the demonstration opens, and from which the whole theory 
starts. Where the preface announces, then, in reference to 
the general purport of the work, that the first part* will shew, 
by necessary reasons, apart from the historical Christ, that no 
man can be saved without Him ; that is, without such a satis- 
faction as He alone can offer; and that the second will prove, 
by the same manifest reason, that the blessed immortality 
for which man was made can be restored only by a Godman, 
this language must be interpreted, partly by the author’s ge- 
neral system, as to the relation between faith and knowledge ; 
partly by the fact that it is an argument against unbelievers, 
with whom it was necessary to have a common ground in 
reason, when the authority of revelation was impugned. 

We come now to submit to a more close examination the 
constituent elements of Anselm’s theory. It is a great advance 
on the crude opinions of the Fathers. It had been the custom 
before his day to consider the atonement only in its relation 
to Satan, to whom the ransom was supposed to be paid, be- 
cause it was imagined he had acquired a rightful claim to 
fallen humanity, such as God himself must needs respect. 
With this was combined, most illogically, another idea, which 
the least reflection might have shewn to be wholly inconsistent 
with it—that a deception was practised upon Satan by the 
incarnation and the cross. Without turning aside to the 

* “Prior quidem infidelium .... continet objectiones et fidelium respon+ 
siones ; ac tandem remoto Christo (quasi nunquam aliquid fuerit de illo) probat 
a ee esse impossibile ullum hominem salvari sine illo,” &c. (C. 

“Again, Boso says, (H. 2, cap. 22): “‘Rationabilia et quibus nihil contradiei 
possit, quee dicis omnia mihi videntur; et per unius questionis quam proposui- 
mus solutionem, quicquid in novo veterique Testamento continetur, probatum 
intelligo .... non solum Judeis sed etiam Paganis sola ratione, satisfacias.” 
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Patristic theology, which forms a subject of inquiry by itself, 
we may say that, subsequently to the age of the apostolic 
fathers, where we still find the’ vicarious satisfaction,* the 
opinion to which we have adverted held its ground from the 
days of Origen tillit was displaced by Anselm. The difficulties 
connected with the idea of offering a ransom to Satan, did 
press on certain thinkers in the earlier centuries, who saw 
the necessity of a different mode of statement, and accord- 
ingly connected the atonement with the original menace 
against sin, and represented it as a satisfaction to the divine 
veracity.+ But still the prevailing idea was, that the ransom 
was paid to Satan; and even by the latter, the question was 
viewed in its relation to the consequences of sin, not in rela- 
tion To SIN ITSELF ; and without the idea of infinite guilt ren- 
dering an infinite satisfaction indispensably necessary. Most 
of the elements necessary for a comprehensive theory of the 
atonement may be said, indeed, to have existed in the church, 
together with the phraseology that must be used in explana- 
tion of it; but they existed in an isolated form, and needed 
to be fused and molten together by one who could apprehend 
it in its inward necessity. This service was rendered by 
Anselm, who views it in connection, not with the CONSEQUENCES 
of sin, but.in connection with stn 1TsgLF ;+ and exhibits its 
absolute necessity on the supposition of redemption. 

With regard to the distribution of the matter introduced 
into the treatise, and the various topics on which he dilates, it 
is as follows. After the first few chapters, which are more of 
a preliminary nature, he proceeds to demonstrate the necessity 
of a satisfaction as an indispensable condition of forgiveness 
(i. 11-19) ; and this entire division, which is an enunciation of 
the problem, or an exposition of the difficulty to be met, esta- 
blishes the necessity of a satisfaction on grounds that need 
only to be stated to constrain the assent of every spiritual 
mind that apprehends the creature's relation to his Maker. 
With a most sublime Turopicasa, arguing a lofty spirituality 
of mind, and, with:a speculative energy, necessitating the ex- 
pansion of ascertained truth, and its development into some- 
thing new, Anselm places the necessity of satisfaction on the 
ground that God’s rights must be restored, and His honour re- 
paired; and that to pronounce pardon without this reparation, 
would involve an abridginent or violation of God’s declarative 
glory. Anselm then shews, in what may be regarded as the 


* Bihr (in his “ Lehre der Kirche von Tode Jesu,” 1834), endeavours to prove 
that the apostolic fathers knew nothing of the satisfactiovicaria. But his argu- 
mentation on the passages quoted, and especially on the well-known passage in 
the epistle to Diognetus, is the most flagrant special pleading. 

t See Baur’s “ Verséhnung,” which is, on the whole, a fair statement of facts, 
scarcely to be expected from such a quarter. 
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next division of the work, that man unaided is incompetent 
to restore God’s honour, and that this inability is criminal (i. 
20-24). He next proceeds to discuss the third division of the 
treatise in the second book of which the work consists, proving 
that a Godman was the only competent party to make the 
satisfaction. This is followed out at large in connection with 
the historic events of Christ’s life, viewed, however, not so 
much in the light of historic facts, but rather as so many essen- 
tial requisites to the solution of the problem. In other words, 
he handles them as necessary elements which might take place 
as actual facts, in harmony with all the dictates of enlightened 
reason, and with all that it was suitable for God to do. 

Though we have here put together the integral parts of the 
Anselmic theory, we shall chiefly direct our attention to the 
first part, or what may be called the enunciation of the pro- 
blem. This, we think, by far the most important and weighty 
division of the treatise. In the delineation of the positive 
part, Anselm has been frequently excelled, but, perhaps, never 
in the statement of the necessity, or the enunciation of the pro- 
blem to be solved. Assuming the existence of sin as an un- 
doubted experimental fact, and which he views, by no means 
in a merely speculative way, as a disorder in the moral universe, 
Anselm’s discussion commences with the relation which the 
moral Governor occupies to sin. Sin in its magnitude and 
enormity is a fact for which an actual provision must be made 
in some way; a disharmony which must be reduced to order 
in the moral government of God. It is at this point, that is, 
in the exhibition of the indispensable necessity of a satisfac- 
tion for such a tremendous disorder and evil as sin, or of the 
only other alternative that can be supposed in reference to sin, 
namely punishment, that Anselm particularly excels. The 
atonement is not with him a mere governmental display before 
creation, as it is in certain schools of theology, nor the mere 
arbitrary device of a positive appointment grounded on no deep 
inward necessity, nor a provision for the CONSEQUENCES of sin, 
but for stn as src. He knows no public but God himself, and 
the harmony of his attributes in this grent transaction. It 
must be evident at first sight, that in comparison with these 
more outward modes of stating the ground of the atonement, 
Anselm’s outline is immensely bolder, more commanding, and 
comprehensive, as well as better fortified by evidence. The 
contrast, for example, between Grotius and Anselm, in this 
respect, is in the highest degree striking. Grotius proceeds in 
his inquiry from the question of PUNISHMENT, as if the infliction 
of punishment, a mere consequence of sin, were all that is 
essentially involved. And to bring down the question into a 
still lower region, he bases punishment on purely positive law, 
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dependent upon the arbitrary divine will, which, being subject 
to no higher law, could by possibility relax the sanctions and 
obviate the consequences, though the actual satisfaction is 
maintained. His whole conclusions on the atonement, though 
most valuable as a statement of fact, yet suppose no inward 
necessity in the divine government, and are + emePte widely 
different from Anselm’s. The latter starts not from PUNISH- 
MENT but from sIN, as a violation of the divine honour, and 
therefore a disharmony in the universe. 

As we do not wish to build up a system for the scholastic 
by any artificial subjective construction of our own, or to 
crystallise his opinions on any thread of our own, or from a 
modern point of view, we give the following extracts from that 
part of the work which we have called the enunciation of the 
problem ; and being literally rendered, they will exhibit his 
views in their own natural order : for a reconstruction, unac- 
companied with illustrative passages, is a mode of referring to 
Anselin with which every one is more than satiated. 

“ Coap. XI. Wuart Is sIN, AND A SATISFACTION FOR SIN. An 
selm. We have now to examine by what method God remits 
men’s sins; and that this may be done with greater clearness, 
let us first see what it is to sin, and what it is to make a satis- 
faction for sin. Boso. It is yours to expound, and mine to 
attend. Ans. It angels and men always rendered to God what 
they owe, they would never sin. Bo. This cannot be gainsaid. 
Ans. To sin, therefore, is nothing else but the not rendering to 
God his due. Bo. What is the debt we owe to God? Ans. 
All the will of a rational creature should be subject to the will 
of God. Bo. Nothing surer. Ans. This is the debt which 
angel and man alike owes to God: he who pays it does not sin; 
and every one who does not pay it, commits sin. This is the 
righteousness or rectitude of the will which renders men right- 
eous or upright in heart, that is, in will: this is the sole and 
the entire honour due to God, and which he requires of us. 
For only such a will performs actions acceptable to God, when 
it is able to work ; and when this is not within its power, it 
is of itself and alone well pleasing, since there is no acceptable 
work without it. He who does not render to God this due 
honour, withdraws from God what is His, and dishonours God ; 
and this is to commit sin. Now as long as he does not pay 
what he withdrew, he abides in guilt. Nor is it sufficient to 
restore merely what was taken away; but for the indignity 
inflicted he must render more than he took away. For as it 
is not enough for one who does an injury to another's health 
merely to restore his health, without some recompence for 
the pain and injury inflicted, even so it is not sufficient, 
when one has hurt a person’s honour merely to restore the 
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honour, without making for * the pain inflicted by that indig- 
- nity some satisfactory reparation to him whom he dishonoured. 
Nor must it be forgotten that in repaying what was unjustly 
taken away, he ought not to give in reparation something 
which could already have been demanded, though he had 
never committed that injury. Thus, then, every sinner must 
repay the honour which he took from God ; and this ts the satis- 
faction which every sinner must make to God. Bo. In all this, 
though you somewhat alarm me, I find nothing to which I can 
take exception. 

“Cuap. XII. WuHetHer it BEcoMES GoD, WITHOUT ANY PAY- 
MENT OF THE DEBT, TO FORGIVE SIN IN THE MERE EXERCISE OF 
meERcY. Ans. Let usreturn and consider whether it becomesGod, 
without any reparation of his violated honour, to remit sin by 
mere mercy. Bo. I do not see why it is unsuitable. Ans. To 
remit sin in this manner is nothing else than not to punish it; 
and since the due maintenance of order + in reference to sin, 
where no satisfaction is offered, consists solely in its punish- 
ment, [it follows that} if it is not punished, sin is remitted 
without any provision being made for the maintenance of orderf 
in the universe. Bo. What you say is reasonable. Ans. But 
it does not become God to leave anything disordered in 
His kingdom. Bo. If I were to say anything contrary, I 
fear it would be sin. Ans. Therefore it is not suitable for 
God to forgive sin thus unpunished. Bo. That certainly fol- 
lows. Ans. But something further follows if sin is thus re- 
mitted without punishment: the guilty and the innocent [lite- 
rally, the sinner and the non-sinner] will be alike in the sight 
of God, which is manifestly not befitting God. Bo. It cannot 
be denied. Ans. Consider this, moreover: every one knows 
that man’s righteousness is under a law by which the measure 
of the recompense from the hand of God is proportioned to its 
magnitude. Bo. So we believe. Ans. Now if sin is neither 
atoned for (solvitur) nor punished, it is subject to no law. Bo. 
It is not possible to view the matter otherwise. Ans. Then 
unrighteousness, if remitted by mere mercy, is more free than 
righteousness, which appears to be in the highest degree un- 
befitting. To such an extent even would this incongruity ex- 
tend, that it would make unrighteousness like God: for as 
God is subject to no law, so would unrighteousness. Bo. I can 


* Secundum is here used for pro, a medieval usage. (See Vossius.) 

+ This pregnant sentence cannot be rendered literally. Anselm maintains 
that every sin must be followed by satisfaction or punishment. This is his alter- 
native. Though the phrase is sometimes mistaken, it will be clear that “ recte 
ordinare peccatum sine satisfactione non est nisi punire” is just one side of the 
alternative. 

¢ Inordinatum dimittitur. Vossius shews that inordinatio was used by the 


mediseval writers for arazia, perturbatio ordinis. 
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urge nothing against your argument. But when God com- 
mands us absolutely to forgive those that. trespass against us, 
it seems a contradiction to enjoin us to do what He cannot 
with propriety do Himself. Ans. In this there is no contra- 
diction: for God just enjoins us not to arrogate to. ourselves 
what is the prerogative of God alone. For vengeance belongs 
to none but. to him who is Lord of all: for when civil authori- 
ties exercise this function aright, God himself, by whom: they 
are ordained for this very purpose, executes it as His own act. 
Bo. You have obviated the contradiction which I thought 
involved in it; but there is another point to which I desire 
your answer. It is this: since God is so free that he is sub- 
ject to no law, and to no man’s judgment; and since He is so 
good that nothing more kind can be conceived ; and since no- 
thing is right and proper but what He wills: it seems strange 
to say, that He from whom we are wont to ask pardon, even 
for the injuries we do to others, will not, or cannot, remit an 
injury done to Himself. Ans. All that you state regarding 
His liberty, His will, His goodness, is true; but it is reason- 
able that we should so apprehend them as not to have the 
oy ager of trenching upon His dignity. For the liberty is 
only for what is advantageous or proper: nor is that any more 
worthy of the name of goodness which does what is unbefitting 
God. Now when it is affirmed, that what He wills is right, 
and what He does not will is wrong, this is not to be under- 
stood as implying that, were God to will anything improper, 
it would be right because He willed it. For it would not fol- 
low that if God willed to lie, therefore lying would he right: 
rather the inference would be, that He isnot God. For by no 
means can a will be disposed to lie, but one where truth has 
been corrupted, nay, corrupted by abandoning truth. Therefore 
when it is said, If God willed to lie, it is just tantamount to 
saying, If God were of such a nature as willed to lie; and 
therefore it would not follow that a lie is right, unless* it be 
so understood as when we speak of two impossibles, If the one 
is, so is the other, neither the one nor the other being true; 
as if one should say, If water is dry, then fire is moist; for 
neither is true. Therefore, of those things only, not unsuitable 
for God to will, can we say with truth if God wills them, they 
are right. For if God will that it shall rain, it is right; and 
if God will that a certain person shall be killed, his death is 
right. Wherefore, if it does not become God to do anything 
wrong, or in violation of order, it does not fall within the sphere 
of his liberty or goodness, or will to disch unpunished a 
sinner who does not repay to God what he has taken away. 
Bo. You remove every objection which I thought could be 
* We think Anselm refers to the whole proposition. 
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made to you. Ans. Consider yet another reason why it does 
‘not becime God to act in this way. Bo. I willingly listen to 
your discourse. 

“Cuap XIII. Tuat THERE Is NOTHING MORE INTOLERABLE IN 
THE OKDER OF THE UNIVERSE THAN THAT THE CREATURE SHOULD 
TAKE AWAY THE HONOUR DUE TO THE CREATOR, AND NOT RESTORE IT. 
Bo. There is nothing more clear. Ans. Now, nothing is more 
unjust than the toleration of what is most intolerable. Bo. Nor 
is that doubtful. Ans. 1 suppose, then, you will not affirm that 
God should tolerate what would be the summit of injus- 
tice, namely, that the creature should not restore to God 
what it takes away. Bo. Nay, such a position, I think, should 
be absolutely denied. Ans. Furthermore, if there is nothing 
greater or better than God, it follows there is nothing more 
just than the justice which maintains His honour in the arrange- 
ment of all things—the supreme justice, which is nothing but 
God himself. Lo. That is certain. Ans. There is nothing 
which it is more just for God to maintain than the honour of 
His majesty. Bo. This must be granted. Ans. Do you think 
He would preserve it inviolate if He should permit it so to be 
withdrawn from Him that there should be no reparation, no 
punishment inflicted on the offender? Bo. I dare not affirm 
it. Ans. It is necessary, then, that either the glory* with- 
drawn from Him shall be restored, or punishment ensue; 
otherwise God will either be unjust to himself, or impotent for 
both purposes, which it is impious even to suppose. Lo. I 
think nothing more reasonable can be said, 

* Cuap. X1V. How FAR THE PUNISHMENT OF THE SINNER IS 
THE HoNouR oF Gop. Bo. But I desire to hear from you, 
whether the sinner’s punishment is His honour, or how far ? 
For if the punishment of the sinner is not His glory, then 
God so loses His glory as never to recover it, when the sinner 
does not repay what he took away, but becomes the subject of 
punishment ; which seems to stand in opposition to what has 
been already advanced. Ans. It is impossible for God to lose 
his honour ; for either the sinner voluntarily pays what he 
owes, or God takes it from him against his will. For, either 
man, by voluntary choice, offers to God due subjection by not 
sinning at all, or by offering an atonement for the sin he has 
committed ; or God reduces him to subjection by force, and 
against his will, thus shewing himself as his Master, the very 
thing which the man himself refuses voluntarily to con- 
fess. In this matter it deserves consideration that as man by 
sianing robs God of what is God’s, even so God, by inflicting 
punishment, robs man of what is man’s. For not only is that 


* Anselm obviously intends by honour, God’s declarative “glory,” and we 
use them interchangeably. 
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said to belong to an individual which he already possesses, but 
that, too, which it lies within his power to possess. As man, 
then, was so created that he could attain to blessedness if he 
did not sin ; and as he is deprived of blessedness, and of every 
benefit on account of sin, he repays, though reluctantly, of his 
own for the crime which he had committed. For, though God 
does not turn to His own advantage what He takes away, as 
man converts to his own profit the money taken from another, 
yet He renders it subservient to His glory, by the very fact of 
its removal, for He proves by that very removal that the sin- 
ner, and all that is his, is subject to Him. 

“Cap. XV. Wuetuer God WILL SUFFER HIS GLORY TO BE 
TARNISHED, EVEN IN A SMALL DEGREE. Bo, I assent to what 
you say. But there is still another point to which I have to 
request youranswer. For if God must so preserve His honour, 
as you prove, why does he suffer it to be tarnished even to @ 
small degree? For what is suffered to be hurt to some extent, 
is not maintained entire or perfect. Ans. The honour of God, 
as far as relates to Him, is not capable of addition or diminu- 
tion.. For He is to himself His own incorruptible and immu- 
table glory. But when every creature, whether by natural 
instinct or rational conviction, maintains its own, and as it 
were, its prescribed order, it is said to obey God, and to honour 
Him ; and this is peculiarly the case with a rational nature to 
whom it is given to understand what duty is. When this 
creature wills, as it ought, it honours God, not because it con- 
fers anything upon Him, but because it spontaneously subjects 
itself to His will and disposal, and thus maintains, as far as 
lies in it, its order in the universe, and the beauty of the uni- 
verse. But when it does not will as it ought, it dishonours 
God, as far as relates to it, because it does not spontaneously 
submit to His disposal ; and thus disturbs, as far as lies in it, 
the order and beauty of the universe, though it does not by 
any means hurt or tarnish the power or dignity of God. For 
if any of those things, bounded by the circuit of the heaven, 
wished to be no more under the heaven, or to b2 removed* to 
a distance from the heaven, they could not be but under the 
heaven, nor remove from the heaven but by again approaching 
it. For whencesoever, whithersoever, and in whatever way 
they might go, they would still be under the heaven ; and the 
further they might remove from any part of heaven, the more 
would they approach the opposite part. Even so, though a 
man or evil angel be unwilling to subject himself to the divine 
will and disposal, yet he cannot flee from it ; for if he would 
flee from under the preceptive will, he falls under the punitive 
will of God. And if you inquire in what way he makes the 


* Elongari, a medieval usage, ( Vossius). 
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transition, the answer is, only under his permissive will ; and 
that very perverse will and action is made subservient, by su- 
preme wisdom, to the order and beauty of the universe, already 
mentioned. For, irrespective of the fact that God brings 
good out of every kind of evil, the very voluntary satisfaction 
made for perversity, or the exaction of the punishment from 
him who offers no satisfaction, occupy their own place in the 
same universe and possess the beauty of order. And if these 
were not added, by divine wisdom, when perversity threatens to 
disturb the right order, there would arise in that very universe 
which God must maintain in order, a certain hideous deform- 
ity from the violation of the beauty of order; and it would 
bear the appearance as if God failed in carrying out His ar- 
rangements. And as these two are as unbefitting God as they 
are impossible, it is indispensably necessary that every sin 
should be followed either by a satisfaction or by punishment. 
Bo. You have satisfied my objection. Ans. It is plain, there- 
fore, that* God, as he is in himself, can neither be honoured or 
dishonoured+ by any one; but an individual seems to do this, 
as far as lies in him, when he subjects his will to the will of 
God or withdraws it from him. Bo. I do not know what ex- 
ception can be taken to this. Ans. I have something further 
to add. Bo. Say on; it will not weary me to listen. * * * 
we t Cnap. XIX. Tuat MAN CANNOT BE SAVED WITHOUT A 8A- 
TISFACTION FOR SIN. . . . . Ans. Let us suppose the case 
that a certain rich man held in his hand a costly pearl which 
had never been touched by any defilement, and which no 
other party, without his permission, could remove from his 
hand ; and he appoints it to be laid up in his treasury among 
the dearest and most costly articles in his possession. Bo. I 
image it to myself as if it were before us. Ans. If he should 
suffer that pearl to be struck out of his hand among filth by 
some envious person, when he could have prevented it, and 
then taking it from the filth should deposit it, all defiled and 
unwashed, in its clean and prized receptacle, to be ever after- 
wards preserved in such a state, would you account him wise ? 
Bo. How could 1? For would it not be better to keep and to 
preserve his pearl clean than covered with defilement? Ans. 
Would not God act in a similar way, who held man in His 
hand in Paradise, destined to be associated with. the angels, 
and permitted Satan, inflamed with envy, to cast him down 
into the filth of sin, though not without his own consent—for 
had he wished to prevent Satan, the latter could not have 


* Palam quia, a later Latin or Patristic phraseology. 
+ Exhonorare, (See Vossius). 

{ In these omitted chapters, Anselm introduces a fanciful theory, taken from 
Augustin, about the angels. But it is an episode. 
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tempted man—would he not, I say, act in a similar way, were 
man brought back, at least, to the paradise from which he had 
been driven out, stained with the defilement of sin, and always 
to continue so without any purification ; that is, without any 
satisfaction. Bo. If God were to act in such a way, I durst 
not deny the similarity of the two cases ; and, therefore, I do 
not concur in the notion that He could act in such a way ; for 
it would wear the appearance, either that He could not execute 
what He had purposed, or that He had repented of His good 
intention, neither of which can obtain with God. Ans. There- 
fore, hold fast the position that, without a satisfaction, that is, 
without the voluntary repayment of the debt, neither could 
God leave sin unpunished, nor could the sinner come to happi- 
ness, even of such a nature as he possessed before he sinned ; 
for in this way man would not be restored even to the condition 
which he occupied before the entrance of sin. Bo. I cannot 
at all refute your arguments. But what is the import of that 
prayer to God, “Forgive us our debts;” and every nation, 
according to its creed, prays to God to remit their sims. For 
if we pay what we owe, then why do we pray for forgiveness? 
Is Ged unjust to exact a second time what has been paid 
already? And if we do not pay, why do we vainly request 
Him to do what He cannot do, because it is unbefitting God. 
Ans. He who does not repay, in vain cries, “ Forgive ;” while 
he who does pay, rightly offers prayer, since the very supplica- 
tion forms part of the payment that is due ; for God is not in- 
debted to any one, but every creature is indebted to Him ; and, 
therefore, it is of no avail to deal with God as an equal with 
his fellow. But on this point it is not necessary at present to 

ive a further answer. For when you shall understand why 

hrist died, you will perhaps solve the question for yourself. 
Bo. Iam content then for the present with the answer you 
have given to this question. You have so plainly proved, 
however, the position that no man can come to blessedness 
with sin, or be released from sin without repaying what he 
took away by sinning, that I could not, though 1 would, doubt 
any longer. 

“Cuap. XX. Tar THE SATISFACTION MUST BE COMMENSURATE 
WITH THE SIN, AND THAT MAN CANNOT RENDER IT OF HIMSELF. 
Ans. Of this, too, I suppose you will not entertain a doubt, 
that the satisfaction must be proportioned to the measure of 
sin. Bo. Otherwise sin would remain, in some respects, unre- 
duced to order,* which, however, cannot be, if leaves no- 
thing disordered in His kingdom. But this is foreordained, 
because the smallest thing unbecoming in God is impossible, 
Ans. Say then, what will you render to God for your sin? 


* Inordinatum maneret peccatum. 
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.Bo. Repentance, the contrite and humble heart, abstinence, 
and manifold bodily. labours, acts of mercy in giving and for- 
giving, and obedience. Ans. In all this what do you give to 
God? Bo. DoI not honour God when, for the fear and love 
of God, I cast away the joys of time in the exercise of heart- 
contrition, when I scorn* delights and live laborious days of 
abstinence and toil, when I bestow what is my own in the way 
of giving and forgiving, and when I subject myself to Him ina 
course of obedience? Ans. When you render something which 
you already owed to God before you sinned, you must not 
reckon that as the debt which you owe for sin. Now all that 
you have mentioned you owe to God already. For so great 
must be the love and the desire cherished in this earthly life 
of attaining the end for which you were created, and to which 
all prayer tends—so great the sorrow that you are not yet there, 
and the fear of not reaching it, that you should feel no joy ex- 
cept in those things which furnish you either with the help or 
the hope of reaching that consummation. For you are un- 
worthy of possessing what you do not love and desire for its 
own sake,t and about which you have no feeling of grief be- 
cause it is not yet attained, and because, moreover, there is a 
great risk of losing it. It belongs to this state of mind also to 
spurn that rest and those worldly pleasures which recall the 
mind from the true rest and satisfaction, except in so far as 
you know them to be helpful to your earnest endeavour to 
reach that consummation. As to giving again, you must ex- 
pressly consider it as your duty, as you are aware that what 
you give is not derived from you, but from Him whose servant 
you are, just as he is to whom the gift is bestowed, and nature 
teaches you to do to your fellow-servant, that is, to do as man 
to man, what you wish him to do to you; and that he who 
will not give what he has ought not to receive what he has 
not.. With respect to the forgiving of injuries, again, I have 
briefly to say, that vengeance belongeth not to thee, as we said 
before; for neither are you your own, nor is the offender yours 
or his own; you are both servants of one Master, and created 
by Him out of nothing; and if you take vengeance on your 
fellow-servant, you proudly arrogate a judgment upon him, 
competent only to the Lord and Judge of all. In your obedi- 
ence, again, what do you give to God which you do not owe 
him to whom is due all you are, and have, and can perform ? 
Bo. I cannot any longer affirm, that in all these things I could 
give God what I owe. Ans. What, then, will you pay to God 
for your sin? Bo. If I owe Him myself, and all I can perform, 
when as yet without sin, that I may not be involved in sin, I 


* Delectationes et quietem hujus vite calco. 
+ Non enim mereris habere quod non secundum quod est amas et desideras. 
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have nothing to render Him for sin committed. Ans. What, 
then, will become of you? How will you possibly be saved ? 
Bo. If I consider your arguments, I do not see how; but if I 
have recourse to my faith, I hope it is possible for me to be 
saved in the Christian faith, “ which worketh by love,” and 
because we read, “If the unrighteous man turn from his un- 
righteousness and do what is right, alt his unrighteousness 
shall be forgotten.”* Ans. That is said of those only who 
either waited for Christ before He came, or who believe on Him 
since He came. But we assumed that Christ and the Christian 
faith had never been, when we purposed to inquire by reason 
alone, whether His advent was necessary to man’s salvation. 
Bo. We did so. Ans. Let us proceed, then, by reason alone. 
Bo. Though you are leading me into some perplexing difficul- 
ties, yet I very much desire you to go on as you have begun. 
“Cap. XXI. THe MAGNITUDE AND WRIGHT oF sIN. Ans. Let 
us suppose the case that you did not already owe all that you 
recently affirmed could be paid by you for sin, and let us con- 
sider whether they could suffice for the satisfaction of one sin, 
so small as a single look contrary to God’s will. Bo. Were it 
not that I hear you proposing this as a question, I should sup- 
pose that such a sin could be deleted by one single act of con- 
trition. Ans. YoU HAVE NOT YET CONSIDERED THE MAGNITUDE 
AND WEIGHT OF SIN. Bo. Point it out to me, then. Ans. If 
you considered yourself in the presence of God, and an indi- 
vidual said to you, “ Look in that direction,” and God said, on 
the contrary, “I do not wish you to look,” consider in your 
heart what there is in the entire universe for which you should 
cast that look contrary to the willofGod. Bo. I find nothing 
for which it should be done, except, perhaps, I am placed in 
such necessity as compels me either to do that or a greater sin. 
Ans. Put aside the case of necessity, and reflect, in reference 
to this sin alone, whether you could do it even to redeem your- 
self. Bo. I plainly see that I could not. Ans. Not to detain 
you longer: what, if it were necessary that eitherthe whole world, 
and everything, except God,t should perish and be annihilated, 
or that you should do so small a thing contrary to God’s will? 
Bo. When I reflect on the action itself, I consider it extremely 
trifling ; but when I reflect what is involved in its being con- 
trary to the will of God, I regard it as extremely weighty, and 
not to be compared to any kind of loss; but we are accustomed 
sometimes to act against a person’s will without incurring blame, 
that his property may be preserved; and afterwards the step 
is agreeable to him against whose will we acted. Ans. This 
happens to man, who sometimes does not understand what is 
for his advantage, or who cannot restore what he has lost ; but 
* Ezek. xxxjii. 14-18; xviii. 27. + Et quicquid Deus non est. 
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God stands in no need of any man, and could restore all things 
' if they were to perish, just as he created them. Bo. I must 
needs confess that even for the preservation of the entire crea- 
tion I should not do anything contrary to the will of God. 
Ans. What if there were more worlds full of creatures such as 
this one is? Bo. If they were multiplied to infinity, and they 
were all presented to me in a similar way, my answer would 
be the same. Ans. You could give no correcter answer: but, 
consider too, if it should happen that you cast that look con- 
trary to the will of God, what could you offer as a satisfaction 
for this sin? Bo. I have nothing greater than what I have 
already mentioned. Ans. Thus grievously do we sin every 
time we knowingly do anything, how small soever, contrary to 
the will of God ; for we are alwaysin His sight, and He always 
commands us not to sin. Bo. We live, as 1 hear, all too peril- 
ously. Ans. It is evident that God demands a commensurate 
satisfaction. Bo. It cannot be denied. Ans, Therefore, you 
give no satisfaction unless you render something greater than 
all that for which you should not have committed sin. Bo. I 
see both that this demand is reasonable, and that it is utterly 
impossible. Ans. God cannot admit any one to blessedness 
who is in any measure chargeable with the debt of sin, because 
he should not. Bo. A heavy sentence. Ans. Hear yet another 
ground why the reconciliation of man to God is not less diffi- 
cult. Bo. If faith did not give me consolation, this alone 
would drive me to despair. Ans, Yet listen. Bo. Say on. 

“ Cuap. XXII. WHat INDIGNITY MAN DID TO GOD IN PERMITTING 
HIMSELF TO BE OVERCOME BY SATAN, FOR WHICH HE CANNOT REN- 
DER SATISFACTION. Ans. Man, created in Paradise without sin, 
was as it were placed for God, between God and Satan, that 
he might conquer Satan by not consenting to his persuasive 
allurements to sin. This would have redounded to the justi- 
fication and glory of God, and to Satan’s confusion, when the 
weaker on earth would not sin after all the persuasion of that 
very Satan, who, while the stronger sinned in heaven without 
any persuasion at all; and though man might easily have ac- 
complished this, he, though constrained by no force, voluntarily 
perinitted himself to be overcome by persuasion alone, at Sa- 
tan’s will, and contrary to the will and honour ef God. Ba. 
At what do you aim? Ans. Judge for yourself, whether it is 
not contrary to the honour. of God, that man should be recon- 
ciled to Him with the reproach of this indignity done to Him, 
without first restoring to Ged his honour, by a victory over 
Satan, just as he dishonoured God when vanquished by Satan. 
Again, the victory should be of such a nature, that just as he 
readily consented to Satan's allurements to commit sin, when 
strong, and arrayed in the power of immortality, and hence 
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justly incurred the doom of mortality, so he should overcome 
Satan, and resist every temptation to sin in the weakness and 
mortality which he drew upon himself. This could not be, so 
long as he was conceived and born in sin, in virtue of the wound 
of the first sin. Bo. Again. I must say that reason proves‘ 
your position, and that it is impossible for man, as he is. Ans. 
Hear one thing more, without which man cannot be justly 
reconciled, and which is not less impossible, Bo. You have 
already placed before us so many requirements to be done, 
that whatever you superadd cannot greatly terrify me. Ans. 
Yet hear. Bo. I listen. 

“Cuap. XXIII. Waat man TOOK AWAY FROM GOD WHEN HE 
SINNED, AND WHICH HE CANNOT RESTORE. Ans. What did man 
take away from God, when he permitted himself to be over- 
come by Satan? Bo. Say on, as you have begun, for I know 
not what could add to the evils you have already unfolded. 
Ans, Dip HE NOT TAKE AWAY FROM GOD WHATEVER HE HAD PUR- 
POSED TO MAKE OF HUMAN NATURE. Bo, It cannot be denied. 
Ans. Now direct your attention to strict justice, and judge ac- 
cording to it, whether man can satisfy God in proportion to 
the sin, unless he shall, by conquering Satan, restore that very 
thing which was taken from God, in permitting himself to be 
overcome by Satan, so that, as by the fact of man’s defeat, 
Satan took away what. was God’s, and God lost [what He had 
purposed to make of human nature], even so by the fact of 
man’s victory, Satan loses, and God regains. Bo. Nothing 
can be conceived more strictly just. Ans, Do you suppose that 
supreme justice can violate this justice? Bo. i dare not think 
so. Ans. By no means then should man receive, nor can he re- 
ceive what God purposed to bestow upon him, WITHOUT RE- 
STORING THE WHOLE OF WHAT WE TOOK AWAY FRoM GoD; so 
that God regains by him, as he previously lost by him. This 
cannot be accomplished in any other way than that as by the 
vanquished man the whole of human nature was corrupted, 
and as it were leavened by sin, in which God can receive no 
one to complete His heavenly kingdom ; so by the victorious 
man, as many men are justified from sin as will fill up that 
number for the completion* of which man was made. But 
that is by no means possible for man, a sinner, because a sin- 
ner cannot justify a sinner, Bo. Nothing is more just, but at 
the same time more impossible. But from all this, the mercy 
of God and the hope of man seem equally to be destroyed, so 
far as relates to that blessedness for which man was created. 
Ans. Have patience yet a little longer. Bo, What have you 
further ? 


* This is the theory of Augustin, elaborated by Anselm, but baseless, 
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“ Caap. XXIV. Tat so LONG AS MAN DOES NOT RESTORE TO 
GoD WHAT HE OWES, HE CANNOT BE HAPPY, NOR IS HIS INABILITY 
EXCUSABLE. Ans. If a man is termed unjust who does not 
render to his fellow-man what he owes, much more unjust is 
he who does not render to God his due. Bo. If he can, and 
does not render it, he is indeed unrighteous. But if he can- 
not, how is he unrighteous? Ans. Perhaps he might in some 
measure be excused, if there were no cause of this inability in 
him. But if the guilt is in the very inability, then, as it does 
not mitigate the sin, it does not exculpate the man who does 
not render what isdue. Forif, for instance, one should enjoin 
a certain piece of work upon his servant, and require him to 
be upon his guard against casting himself into a certain pit, 
which he points out to him, and from which there is no escape, 
and that servant, contemning the charge and warning of his 
master, should voluntarily cast himself into the pit previous- 
ly pointed out, so that he cannot do the work enjoined upon 
him, do you think the inability would in any measure be valid 
as an excuse why the work enjoined was not performed? Bo. 
Not at all, but rather it would be to the aggravation of the 
guilt, since he caused his own inability. He doubly sinned, 
because he did not do what he was commanded, and he did 
what he was commanded not to do. Ans. Thus man is with- 
out excuse, who has voluntarily involved himself in a guilt 
which he cannot atone for, and by his own fault plunged him- 
self into such an inability, that he can neither pay what he 
owed before the sin, namely, not to sin, nor what he owes in 
consequence of sin. For that very inability is guilt, because 
he ought not to have it (non debet eam habere), nay, ought to 
te without it (debet non habere),” &c. 

The peculiar distinction belonging to Anselm’s theory, con- 
trasted with all that preceded it, and with most theories that 
have succeeded it to this day, is, that he views the atonement 
in connection with sIN as such. The tendency to assume a 
lower tone, and to consider it merely in connection with the 
consequences of sin, and not with sin itself, may be called the 
fatal law of gravitation, within which churches come whenever 
the relations of a personal God to the world become obscure. 
Before Anselm’s day, that tendency was universal ; in more re- 
cent times it again became common. It is a true conception 
of sin, and of its infinite evil, ushered in during a period of 
revival, that puts all in its right position again. Unlike those 
phrases of modern theology which set forth that sin is nothing 
positive, but only a law of being, and which owe their origin 
to a period of speculation, when the idea of a personal God, 
and of His concrete relations to the world, were either forgotten 
or disowned, Anselm bases his entire argument on the mag- 
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nitude and enormity of sin (nondum considerasti quanti pen- 
deris sit peccatum). This whole theory of the atonement is 
conditioned by the idea that sin is the spoliation of the divine 
rights, or the withholding from God his due, and deserves the 
attention of those who are disposed in our time to look upon 
sin rather as a necessary quality of human nature, than any- 
thing positive ; who will admit corruption, but not guilt ; who 
ignore the divine claims, as well as the holy anger and moral 
government of God; whoresolve justice into love, and His claims 
into benevolence. 

When we consider the Theodicwa of Anselm, which is replete 
with those lofty conceptions of God’s excellency and claims with 
which we are brought in contact in Augustin and Edwards— 
all three minds of the same family,—we feel that nothing but 
divine teaching, united to great holiness and intimate com- 
munion with God, could have put him in possession of a view 
of sin which argues and involves a singularly realising view of 
God. To him sin is an infraction of the divine rights, a with- 
drawing from God of His due, a spoliation of that declarative 
glory for which the universe exists, and which a personal God 
has an interest in securing to himself. The Creator owes this 
to himself. The Supreme Justice, which is no other than God 
himself, puts forth its highest exercise in asserting His rights 
in the universe which exists not for itself but its Maker; and © 
as the entrance of sin is a diminution or spoliation of that 
honour which the intelligent creation should render as a re- 
venue to the Creator ; as man was made to render this active 
homage by a pure nature and a God-glorifying obedience, 
such as a moral representation of the divine image in this 
world alone could render; a restoration of this honour to the 
full, nay, to a still larger degree, is only what Supreme Justice 
owes to himself, before salvation can be bestowed. This follows 
from the concrete relations which the personal God occupies 
to the world. He is, Anselm would say, injured when His 
rights are taken away, dishonoured when His glory is obscured, 
not that the glory of God, essentially, is capable either of ad- 
dition or of diminution. But in reference to His declarative 
glory, in other words, in reference to what He proposed to make 
of human nature, God lost when His rights were denied: and 
God regains when they are restored. The entire theory of 
Anselm, then, conditioned as it is by deeper views of sin than 
are commonly found in any theological or experimental discus- 
sion of the subject, and aiming to set forth the rationality, the 
inward consistency, the divine adaptation of the atonement to 
sin as such rests on very lofty conceptions of the divine claims, 
and of the concrete relations of a personal God to the world. 

We are the more desirous to place this in its proper light, 
because it is the central point of Anselm’s theory, and becau<e 
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it is one of those elements to which we already adverted as too 
much dropped or displaced from its prominence, in subsequent 
times. The critics of Anselm have little understood this his 
stand-point, from which, indeed, he surveys the whole subject 
of sin and redemption. But it isa principle of the utmost im- 
portance in itself, and so comprehensive in its range, that it 
takes in all the more precise statements furnished by the Re- 
formation-theology on the divine law, and the magnifying of 
that law to make it honourable. Philippi, in the ungenerous 
and unhappy criticism to which we have already adverted, 
speaks in a disparaging way of the notion of restoring the 
divine honour which he calls an outward stand-point of ab- 
stract reflection, and which he misinterprets as an empty gift 
of honour (ein Gott dargebrachtes Ehrengeschenk). And he 
adds that the reference of the work of Christ to the divine law, 
as given by the Evangelical Church, is not only much more 
conform to the type of Scripture doctrine, but much more 
practical, living, and experimental than this reference to the 
divine honour. But they do not exclude each other: nay, 
Anselm’s principle comprehends the other statement. The 
one is from the view-point of Christian experience. The 
other is from that of the divine throne. Taken as descriptive 
of God's declarative glory, the idea from which Anselm starts, 
and which is comprehensive of all the more definite statements 
subsequently made in the church on the subject of imparted 
righteousness, is not only biblical in its import but necessary in 
an experimental point of view. As to the biblical foundation of 
the position, That the divine honour has been taken away, and 
must needs be restored as an indispensable condition of forgive- 
ness, the Apostle plainly exhibits it in his statement of redemp- 
tion, connecting the glory of God with sin and satisfaction.* As 
to the necessity of Anselm’s position again in an experimental 
point of view, conscience cannot be satisfied with any method 
of atonement that does not secure the divine honour ; and only 
the most mischievous effects are produced by a scheme that in- 
volves 4 mere connivance at defects. Far from feeling satisfied 


* Rom. iii. 23, (cf, 28.) rdvreg yag Fuagrov xal voregoivras sig d6En¢ 
rou beov- What is the glory of God here? Four different views have been 
given: but we decidedly prefer that exposition which involves the idea of 
RENDERING TO GOD HIS HONOUR. 1. The most common opinion is that which re- 
fers the expression to the future glory: this is supported by Chrysostom, Calvin, 
Beza, the Dutch annotations, Diodati Willet, Wilson, Bengel, Brown of Wam- 
phray, Haldane. But to this it must be objected that voregouvrau is in the 
present tense. And besides, the position of the participle, dsmasoumevor, beginning 
the tollowing verse, and taking for granted that our sin and destitution of the 
86E« go before our justification, is conclusive against that view. 2 Some expound 
the phrase in the sense of glorying before God: so Erasmus, Luther, Wolf, 
Koppe, Rosenm. But that would be *duynois, or xaduynue. 3, Others 
accept as the sense the commendation of God, or the honour which God gives. 
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with an unjust scheme, conscience asks with wistful eagerness 
whether, by the way propounded, God’s honour suffers noeclipse, 
His majesty no stain, His justice no disparagement, His law no 
wrong: and if conscience, as the faithful vicegerent of God, 
acquits only when God acquits, and is pacified only when God’s 
honour is restored, it is not difficult to see that without this 
view, on which Anselm so powerfully insists, the glorious liberty 
of the saints would be forestalled, and give place to inextri- 
cable bondage. 

This may suffice to shew that, far from propounding mere 
“abstract reflection” as the guiding principle of his theory, 
Anselm derives it from the centre of biblical and experimental 
truth. It has been argued against the tenor of these re- 
marks, that man cannot be said to give to God or to take 
away from him. There could not exist two opinions that. this 
is indisputably true, if it were a question of man’s goodness 
extending to God, or of man’s rebellion tending to the prejudice 
of God's essential blessedness. But it is a question of His de- 
clarative glory, and of His relation to the world, existing only 
to bring back to Him a revenue of praise ; the outward world 
honouring Him* when the rational intelligences, created to 
be a mirror of His perfections, are an eye to trace His wisdom 
and goodness ; men bringing back this. revenue of praise by 
ones dependence and the subjection of their will to the 

ivine. 

All this Anselm puts in a form arguing deep views of God’s 
personal relations to the universe. He does not make express 
mention of law; whether that arose from the fact that he 
undertook to argue as grounds of reason, or to avoid the su 

osition of a law standing above God; or because he thought 
it best to run up the whole question to the relations. immedi- 
ately occupied by a personal God to the world; without a true 
conception of which neither sin nor punishment can be ade- 


This is supported by Piscator, Grotius, Fritzsche, De Wette, Tholuck, Meyer. 
But though ba is so said in John xii. 43, it is fatal to this interpretation that 
it ignores the obvious analogy between the immediately preceding S:masomivg 
deo and the d6Fa beot 4. Others, particularly the old Lutheran expositors, 
Chemnitzius, Flacius, S. Schmid, Calovius, and Alting among the Reformed, 
and Olshausen and Ruckert recently, take it in the sense of the glory originally 
imparted to man, but lost, viz., the divine image. This is nearer the truth than 
any of the others. But the phrase must be taken as including all the declara-_ 
tive glory to be rendered to the Creator both by a pure nature and a God- fy- 
ing obedience. Compare John xvii,4. Taken in this sense, the is 
complete between the want of the 4éfa and the provision of the S:asoouvn- 
They are counterparts fitted in to each other. 


* Anselmi, Medit. xix. “ Laudat te, Domini, etiam illa creatura eni donam in- 
telligentiz non dedisti, quando rationalis creatura eam a te creatam bonam 
ham came ordinatam conspicit : et hoc est ab illa te landari a rationali creatura 
‘scilicet intelligi te eam bonam fecisse pulchreque ordinasse.” 
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quately apprehended. He does not, however, treat of sin, of 
PUNISHMENT, and of Law, or rather of the witt of the Su- 
preme, in the impersonal isolation in which these points are 
frequently viewed in discussions of this nature. The Supreme 
Will is no impersonal thing. The Supreme Justice is God him- 
self.* From this view of the near and intimate relation which 
the personal God occupies to the world, Anselm describes sin 
as an infinite evil, because ayn infraction of the divine rights,t 
and a spoliation of the divine honour of which God cannot be 
deprived ; for either men must spontaneously comply with the 
— will of God, or fall under His punitive will—the 
atter being an exaction of the divine honour from the sinner 
against his will, and in some sort a satisfaction: and from 
this a sinner can no more flee than he can flee from the cir- 
cumambient heavens, which he recedes from at one point only 
to approach at another. But we should misconceive Anselm’s 
view of sin, were we to conclude that he, with many, regarded 
sin as the mere transient act, or the time-act, so to speak, of 
a creature transgressing for that occasion the will of God. 
Rather sin is for him the perpetualf contrariety of a nature or 
disposition which is not subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can be. That Anselm conceives of the divine relations 
to the world, in the most personal way, is evident from the 
fact that his theory starts from the tribute of honour due to 
God, and from sin asa dishonour or injury done to Him. For 
though it has been made a question whether we can speak of an 
injury or indignity done to God, it is self-evident that if the 
former be admitted, viz., the honour, the latter, which is the 
correlative, cannot be denied. No more personal view can be 
taken of God’s relations to the world than is involved in the 
idea of a tribute of declarative glory; though this view is 
never duly apprehended, while men have low conceptions of 
God’s moral government, isolating their actions from the will 
of an omnipotent, ever-active God, as the order of the universe. 

The inward necessity of an atonement was thus evinced by 
Anselm, in connection with God’s honour, as it never was 
before; and this is a service for which his memory will be 
held, and deserves to be held, in perpetualremembrance. His 
statement of the necessity is put in a form and argued with a 
power which have baftled all the ingenuity of the enemies of 
Vicarious satisfaction. That it is not a question of the divine 
sovereignty, or will, or power, he proves from the fact that 
redemption without satisfaction would trench upon the divine 


* Suprema Justitia non est aliud quam ipse Deus, i. 13. 
+ Non aliud peccare quam Deo non reddere debitum, i. 11. 


{ Nequaquam potest velle mentiri voluatas, nisi in qua corrupta est Veritas, 
i. 12, 
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dignity, and because he maintains, just as Voetius does, that 
the Supreme Being, in all his actings to the world, must needs 
act in accordance with, and not in contravention of the per- 
fections of His nature, (i. 12). The necessity is merely relative, 
and on the supposition of salvation ; but he demonstrates that 
God could not, in justice to himself, dispense with the tribute 
of glory which He purposed to derive from human nature, or 
relax His divine claims on the obedience of the rational crea- 
ture; which would be tantamount to a diminution of his 
‘declarative glory. The restoration of the divine honour is as 
necessary as the original order of things; and all that was 
contemplated in man’s creation must be restored in the hu- 
manity that sinned. That, and nothing short of that, is the 
satisfaction for which Anselm contends, and in a way that not 
only compels the assent of the Christian mind, but which is 
calculated to silence others who are not yet prepared to regard 
sin as a law of development, or a quality of human nature. 
This revenue of declarative glory is only what the moral Go- 
vernor owes to himself ; and Anselm asks:* “Do you think 
that Supreme Justice can violate this justice?” The necessity 
of restoring the divine honour to the full, nay, to a still larger 
degree, a necessity shutting us up to a Gopmay,t constitutes 
Anselm’s view of satisfaction; and he proves That till this 
is rendered, salvation is impossible, with a cogency which it 
has always been found more easy to revile than to refute ! 
This demonstration is epoch-making in the history of doc- 
trines, and will always connect Anselm’s name with the atone- 
ment, as Athanasius name is connected with the Deity of the 
Son, and Augustin’s with divine grace, and Luther’s with 
justification by faith alone. 

A common objection to this theory is, that Anselm gives 
prominence to the DIVINE JUSTICE at the expense of the DIVINE 
Love, and that with him pitihitive justice is the impelling 
cause of redemption. We advert to this objection the more 
readily, because it leads us to bring out one of its most strik- 
ing peculiarities—the equipoise of justice and of mercy. No 
doubt he exhibits, as every one who puts the doctrine in a 
systematic form must exhibit, the justice of God with the 
necessary prominence, but not to the exclusion of the divine 
love. In every discussion connected with the atonement, it 
has been commonly taken for granted on all sides, that if a 
divine provision is made at all for the expiation of sin and for 
men’s salvation, this could proceed from no other fountain 
than the divine love ; but so Er from affirming that the theory 
which gives a prominent place to the necessity of vindicating 


* Putasne summam justitiam hanc justitiam posse violare, i. 23. 
+ Cur Deus Homo=Why is a Godman necessary ? 
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justice does not secure a place for love, we say, The greater the 
difficulty to be surmounted, and the more inflexible the neces- 
sity which insists on a satisfaction to justice beyond the com- 
pass of man’s own resources, the greater is the display of love. 
Then only does love truly come to light; and a system which 
repudiates a satisfaction to divine justice can have no adequate 
conception of mercy and love, which flows to our fallen race only 
along arighteous channel, and at a costly price. Not to men- 
tion the more gross misrepresentation of the Rationalist, who 
asserts that the Anselmic view represents God as a wrathful 
God, we may notice the more spiritual objection, which com- 
plains that justice is here paramount, and that love does not 
come to its rights. This objection against Anselm is found in 
all the so-called modern school, but we were not prepared to 
find Philippi re-echoing it, unless he would make Anselm the 
scape-goat of a calumny with which biblical truth has long 
been burdened. That the opponents of vicarious satisfaction 
should take this exception is not to be wondered at, when we 
reflect that they resolve justice into love, and repudiate the 
equipoise of justice and mercy in the work of redemption as 
“the dualism * of the divine attributes.” With respect to this 
school, it has become a received principle to dismiss the entire 
notion of satisfaction to divine justice, which coloured to so 
great advantage the theology of centuries after Anselm, and 
which was so unhesitatingly accepted by the reformers, that 
we may say the further extension of the truth in their hands, 
in many points, started from this position, which is undoubt- 
edly a great attainment in the historic course of theology. 
Anselm’s conclusions on this question stand at a wide remove 
from those of a school which looks with disfavour on a satis- 
faction to justice, and on every attempt to display the unity of 
justice and love, and their perfect harmony, without any sub- 
ordination or abridgment of either in the work of redemption. 
The objection in question, however, is at least intelligible from 
the Schleiermacher School. But coming from Philippi, it is 
inexplicable; and it is most untrue: for we find Anselm 
expressly windingt up his demonstration by placing mercy 
and justice in harmonious concert. There is no one-sided 
exhibition of divine justice, nor exclusive prominence given to 

* These are Nitzsch’s words, (System of Doctrine). 

+ Lib. 2. cap. 20: “ Misericordiam vero Dei, que tibi perire videbatur, cum 
justitiam Dei et peccatum hominis considerabamus, tam magnam tamque con- 
cordem justitia invenimus, ut nec major nec jnstior cogitari possit. Nempe quid 
misericordius intelligi valet quam cum peccatori tormentis seternis damnato, et 
unde se redimat non habenti, Deus Pater dicit: accipe unigenitum meum, et 
da pro te; et ipse Filius: tolle meet redime te?” Compare with this the state- 
ment made in L. i. cap. 23, that a mercy contrary to justice is not that by which 


man can be saved: aliam Dei misericordiam video esse querondam quam 
istam. See also L. i. cap. 17. 
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it: the right of the two sides is amply secured. Unque:- 
tionably, love is the principle which founds the atonement, and 
the source from which it flows. The surrender of the beloved 
Son cannot be regarded by any one in another light than as a 
manifestation of sovereign self-moving love. But the neces- 
sity demanding the incarnation and the humiliation of the 
Godman, and the restoration of the honour due to God, could 
be nothing but the result of justice. A reference to the work 
itself shews, that while the claim of justice is specially urged, 
as it must be in every systematic exposition of the question, 
Anselm comprehends, in his exhibition of justice, not only 
what is punitive but also what the divine Being owes to 
Himself, and which is thus retributive of reward * as well as 
of punishment. Love is nowhere called in question, but 
presupposed throughout as the originating principle of the 
whole atonement. He demonstrates the necessity of satisfac- 
tion to shut up men to unmerited love and grace. 

The relation of Anselm’s theory to later modes of represen- 
tation which supplemented it, and especially to that of the 
Reformation-theology, is worthy of notice. The difference be- 
tween the two corresponds to the peculiar elements of the two 
theologies. We have already indicated that Anselm is less 
happy in the filling up of his outline, and in delineating the 
postive redemptive elements, than in defining the boundary 

ines of that necessity which cannot be modified. He has, 

however, laid down principles of such broad and general appli- 
cation as comprehend the ampler positive doctrine supplied by 
the Reformation, and necessitated in a manner a better ex- 
position of the truth than he had himself supplied. He fails 
to fill up his own outline. 

The Reformation-theology happily disembarrassed the ques- 
tion of all reference to the fall of the angels, and limited the 
scope of the atonement to manalone. -Anselm had perplexed 
it with a speculation derived from Augustin, the truth of which 
we can neither decidedly affirm nor deny, because it lies be- 
yond the circle of our knowledge. He sets forth at large,t on 
a@ priori grounds, which are themselves as problematical as the 
conclusion, that the number of fallen angels must be compen- 

* Lib. ii. cap. 19: “ Eum autem, qui tantum Donum sponte dat Deo, sine re- 
tributione debere esse non judicabis. Boro. Imo necesse esse video ut Pater Filio 
retribuat: alioquin aut injustus esse videtur, si nollet, aut impotens, si non 

osset, quee aliena sunt a Deo. Ans. Qui retribuit alicui, aut dat quod ille non 

abet aut dimittit, quod ab illo potest exigi. Prius autem quam tantam rem 
Filius facerit, omnia que Patris erant sua erant; nec unquam debuit quod illi 
dimitti possit. Quid ergo retribuetur nullius rei egentiet cui non est, quod dari 
aut dimitti possit? . . . Quibus convenientius fructum et retributionem srs 
mortis attribueret quam illis, propter quos salvandos (sicut ratio veritatis nus 
docuit) hominem se fecit,” &c. 

+ See this theory set forth at large by Anselm, in Lib. i., cap. 16, 17, 18. 
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sated for by an equal number, or at least a reasonable number, 
perhaps a greater number, of redeemed men ; and that the decree 
of the creation, according to which a certain number were ap- 
pointed to salvation, cannot be contracted. This whole sup- 

osition, with which Augustin and Anselm occupied their specu- 

ative tendencies, has no solid foundation ; and the introduc- 
tion of it mars the beautiful symmetry of the whole theory. 
But it isa mere episode, not essential to the theory of the 
atonement, and can easily be separated from it, In opposi- 
tion to all this, the Reformation-doctrine maintained the direct 
and primary reference of the atonement to man alone. 

This suggests a second point of difference: the Reformation- 
theology starts in all the doctrine of the atonement from man’s 
immediate and personal relation to Christ by justifying faith. 
Man’s consciousness of guilt derived from vividly apprehend- 
ing his position under the law, coupled with the conviction 
that the law must be fulfilled, and shutting him up toa media- 
tor, who is presented in the gospel as bearing the penalty, and 
complying with the positive requirement, of the law—this is 
the view-point of the Reformation-theology. It is anthropolo- 
gical. Anselm’s is systematic. The Reformation-doctrine 
gives the subjective side of that relation which is supplied by 
the work of atonement, finding in this union to God in Christ, 
that is, in justifying faith, a sure basis for a new scheme of 
doctrine. Anselm had, to a great degree, omitted the experi- 
mental application of the atonement, and confined himself to 
the objective side, looking at it from another view-point. 

But a third point of difference to which it is necessary to 
refer, is, that the active and passive obedience of Christ is 
never correctly stated in any of the explanations furnished by 
Anselm in connection with the atonement. This develop- 
ment, reserved for the Reformation, must be regarded as a 
further expansion of truth into which the church was led, not 
irrespective of the Anselmic doctrine, but by penetrating more 
deeply into the nature of the divine law than had ever been 
discovered to the great scholastic. What his theory wants, 
indeed, is a full recognition of the claims of the divine law, 
and of the atonement as a satisfaction of these claims in all 
their breadth and extent ; which was the element in which 
the whole theology of ,the Reformation moved, and by which 
all other truth was coloured. On the subject of the atonement, 
the divines of the Reformation period were in the habit of 
arguing from man’s obligations to the nature of Christ’s under- 
taking, and then conversely from the latter to the former. 
Their main position, to which they were conducted by deeper . 
views of the extent of the law and of its unbending claims, 
was, that Christ’s satisfaction was perfectly identical with that 
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which men should themselves have rendered; and in the 
atonement of Christ they read off the unutterable claims of 
the divine law. Anselm, on the contrary, stopped short at an 
indefinite equivalent, content to forego all more precise and 
explicit statement; because he contemplated the work of 
Christ in concrete connection with His divine person, and con- 
cluded that on this account it was an ample reparation of the 
divine honour. 

The theory of Anselm may be said, in one respect, to make 
provision both for the passive and active obedience of Christ ; 
and, in another respect, from the cause already assigned, to 
allow neither of these elements to come to their rights. He 
seems to have been deterred, in common with most of the 
Patristic theology, which had descended to him, from the 
conclusion that Christ made an exchange of places, and en- 
tered fully and unreservedly into all the obligations of His 

eople under the law. In many quarters the Patristic theo- 
ogy* shrunk from pressing the humiliation of the Godman 
to such an extent. It was probably for this reason that 
Anselm drew a far too wide distinction between punishment 
and satisfaction, as if they had nothing in common, and stood 
in no relation to each other. This may be called an unde- 
tected self-contradiction or inconsistency in Anselm’s reason- 
ing ; for when he says that every sin must be followed either 
by punishment or satisfaction, it follows that, if there be no 
relation between the two, the satisfaction would be no com- 
pensation or substitute for punishment. On the other hand, 
the Protestant doctrine maintained that a suffering obedience, 
or an obediential suffering, according to the twofold relation 
which man now occupies to the law, constitutes the satisfaction, 
and that punishment is thus an essential ingredient of it. 

Thus the PASSIVE OBEDIENCE does not come to its rights in 
Anselm’s theory, though he maintains that the satisfaction in- 
volves the spontaneous offering up of Christ’s life. The reason 
of this is, that he considered an indefinite equivalent an ample 
reparation of the divine honour. And in defining the satis- 
faction he did not think it necessary to inquire what is in- 
cluded in the obligation, nor to read off the satisfaction from 
the claims of the divine law, of which it is a fulfilment. 
Though the punishment inflicted was, and could be nothing 
else than penal; and though the death of the Godman neces- 
sarily partakes of the character belonging to death in general, 
which is the wages of sin, he will consider the death of Christ 
only as a voluntary deed. He considers the Godman as 
exalted above all obedience and all demands; which, un- 
doubtedly He was, in His divine dignity, till He placed him- 

* Compare the Patristic commentators on Gal. iii. 13, “ made a curse.” 
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self, by an act of voluntary love, in a position of subjection to 
the law, for the ends of the atonement. As Christ once spoke 
of himself, “ No man taketh my life from me, I lay it down of 
myself ;” so Anselm speaks of Him, the Godman, as above the 
law, not as the Mediator under it. On the subject of restor- 
ing the divine honour, he did not deem it necessary to use 
more precision than is implied in the indefinite equivalent, 
because the divine person by whom the satisfaction was offered 
was of worth and dignity sufficient to countervail the evil of 
sin, and to make full reparation. This was natural to a theo- 
logian placed as Anselm was, amid the influences of the Pa- 
tristic doctrine. Entering deeply into all the principles of 
that theology respecting the Godman ; persuaded that the 
concurrence of the two natures, as distinct principles in every 
action of the one person was replete with infinite merit, and 
lent a value to the satisfaction of the Son, amply repairing 
the divine honour ; and ignorant of the doctrine developed in 
two later centuries, that Christ, while in Himself above all 
law, freely put Himself under it, and took a place of media- 
torial inferiority for the work of satisfaction, Anselm held, 
without more precise explanations, that the spontaneous sur- 
render of love by such a person was full reparation of the 
divine honour. 

Nor does the acTivE oBEDIENCE of Christ come to its rights 
in Anselm’s delineation. He too exclusively fixes attention 
upon the death of Christ, without taking into account, as we 
should have expected from his delineation of the necessity of 
a satisfaction to justice, the life of the Lord Jesus. Some 

rovision is, undoubtedly, made for the active obedience, at 
east as an indispensable prerequisite, but it is not fully de- 
veloped. Nay, he gives it very little direct influence as an 
element in the satisfaction, when he affirms that Christ’s 
active obedience was, in common with that of every rational 
creature, due to God on his own account.* As the Son of 


* Lib. ii. 11.“ Si dicimus quia dabit seipsum ad obediendum Deo ut perseve- 
ranter servando justitiam subdat se ejus voluntati ; non exi hoc dare quod Deus 
ab illo non exigat ex debito. Omnis enim rationalis creatura debit hanc obedi- 
entian Deo.” 

In connection with the active obedience as an indispensable element in the 
atonement, it may be mentioned, that this view of the matter, expressed by 
Anselm, has been much discussed. All the ay theologians of the Lutheran 
Church, without one exception, maintained that Christ did not owe obedience 
on his own account as a rational creature. They asserted that this followed 
from a right view of Christ’s humiliation; that the law was not given to the 
human nature in the divine person; and that He was under the law, not because 
He had a human nature, but because He willed to be under it for us. Their 
reasoning cannot easily be obviated. Calvin, Pareus, and Amesius hold the same 
view. Voetius, however, says (vol. ii., 165), on what is really the same question, ” 
“ An Christus sibi quodquam sit merilus? Resp. In affirmaate sententica nihil 
absurdi videmus; cum Christus legem impleverit et perfesta obedientia, jus 
vitw sibi acquisiverit juxta formulam legis. Lev. xviii. coll. Gal. iii. He then 
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God fulfilled the will of God by the tenor of a sinless life, 
Anselm maintains that He was not required to suffer death as 
a penalty ; and that as His life was not forfeited, He was thus 
enabled to offer it as a voluntary gift, to be a satisfaction to 
divine justice. This is a partial view, ee for, pro- 
perly viewed, the satisfaction is the counterpart of the divine 
claims, and comprehends all the actions of the Redeemer’s sin- 
less obedience, terminated and completed by that act of obedi- 
ence, which was carried into execution amid superhuman trials 
and temptations—the surrender of His life. But not guided b 
those correcter views of the divine law to which the chure. 
subsequently came, in the days of the Reformation, Anselm 
stopped short at an indefinite satisfaction which he saw only 
in concrete corinection with the person of the Son ; and which, 
though not analysing it in detail, he regarded as a full com- 
pensation for the divine honour. Nor is this latter element 
unimportant ; for it must be admitted that when the obliga- 
tions of the law, on the one hand, and the counterpart obe- 
dience of Christ to that law on the other, are too precisely 
weighed and balanced against each other, there is sometimes a 
risk lest the important point just noticed be unduly over- 
looked ; and the infinite dignity and worth of the personal 
Redeemer, the Godman, must in every view have its proper 
place assigned to it. But it is obvious that Anselm did not 
occupy that point of view which alone could lead him to give 
prominence to the elements of active and passive obedience, in 
the proper sense of the terms. 

It thus appears, that the veamemong: | influence which has 
been exercised by this tractate upon all succeeding centuries 
is to be ascribed more to the happy statement of the impera- 
tive necessity of the satisfaction, than to the elucidation of its 
constituent elements. But those more complete and fuller 
statements of doctrine which have since been supplied, do not 
shake what he asserts on that point, but fit into it without in- 
congruity. Anselm’s theory laid the foundation for all the 
subsequent grounding of the doctrine ; and from his time more 
precise notions and scientific exactness became necessary. Mere 
analogies would no more suffice. It has defects; it cannot be 
accepted as complete. But in one respect, in the demonstra- 
tion of the indispensable necessity of a satisfaction, and of a 
satisfaction meritorious of reward, it is to-day as valuable and 
as seasonable as when it first appeared. It has a voice for 


quotes, as of the same opinion, Bullinger, Zanchius, Piscator (of course), Turre- 
tinus, and Cloppenburgius, and Gomar. For the opposite opinion he refers to 
Calvin, Daneus, Pareus, Amesius, Sladus, Maccovius: Fr. Junius leaves it 
doubtful: Alting tries to conciliate both, without invalidating the active obe- 
dience in the atonement. 
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those who still continue to speak of the atonement as a go- 
vernmental display, and who hold that God could not fully 
remit so many flagrant sins without a striking example of 
punishment, and an exhibition of public justice to deter the 
universe from sin. Anselm’s public, on the contrary, is God 
himself, and the satisfaction is with him not intended to be 
merely an example, but is founded in a deep inward necessity. 
It has a voice for those too who dismiss the juridic element 
altogether, and contend that only in a two-fold reciprocal way 
can Christ be said to have suffered for the world, by coming 
within the circle of laws which in their natural opposition to 
holiness rose up against Him and destroyed Him. Such a mode 
of ignoring divine justice in God’s moral government is worthy 
of the principle which denies justice as a peftfection of His 
nature. It has a voice for those too who still speak of merel 
removing barriers ; for Anselm argues for a satisfaction which 
will place a definite number within the heavenly city, as fel- 
low-citizens with angels. It has a voice also for those who 
complain of the usual statements on the subject of the atone- 
ment, as a cold and external method of describing our accept- 
ance, for the whole is viewed by Anselm in close connection 
with the personal Saviour, the Godman. 

Such is this little treatise to which we have adverted: it is one 
which former centuries have carefully preserved, and which pos- 
terity will not let die. Though it cannot be taken as an exhaus- 
tive all-sided exhibition of thisdoctrine, later developments have 
corrected its defects, and supplemented its one-sidedness with- 
out unsettling its fundamental principles. The great scholastic 
gave the impulse to the systematic grounding of the doctrine 
of the atonement; and wherever the question is alluded to in 
theological discussions, the name of Anselm is recalled along 
with it. That this, however, is too much a mere literary tra- 
dition, and in too many cases unaccompanied with a full 
acquaintance with the work itself, is evident from the misre- 
presentations, and sometimes the caricatures, of its adversaries, 
and from the conflicting statements of its friends. 
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XII. CRITICAL NOTICES. 





Leaders of the Reformation: Luther, Calvin, Latimer, Knox. By 
Joun Tutxtocs, D.D., Principal and Primarius Professor of Theo- 


logy, St Mary’s College, St Andrews. Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 
Edinburgh and London. 1859. 324 pp. 


THE materials of this work originally formed a course of lectures 
delivered before the Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh; and 
viewed with reference merely to this object, the work may be said to 
very considerable merit and excellence. The views presented 
of the leading topics discussed are in general accurate, so far as they 
go, and they are often brought out in a very pleasing and interesting 
way. There is not much appearance of profound thought, or of a 
comprehensive, masterly knowledge of the Reformation, as a whole 
and in its leading aspects. We have no idea that Dr Tulloch is really 
familiar with the writings of Luther or Calvin ; and we cannot 
his work as possessed of much value when viewed as a contribution 
either to the history or the theology of the Reformation. But a 
great many of the leading features in the life and history of the 
leaders of the Reformation are brought out in a very intelligent and 
interesting way, in a pleasing and elegant style, and in general with a 
large measure of candour and fairness. There is, however, one fea- 
ture of the work, of which we must express our decided disapproba- 
tion, and which we cannot but regard as more than neutralising any 
wholesome influence which it might otherwise have been fitted to 
exert. This is the view set forth, or rather insinuated, of the Re- 
formers as theologians, or, of the theology of the Reformation. Dr 
Tulloch was not called upon in the circumstances to go into this sub- 
ject elaborately, or in detail, though to have left it out entirely would 
have been like the play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet omitted. 
But he has not ignored the theology of the Reformation, he has done 
much worse, he has virtually set it aside as obsolete and out of 
date, well enough in its own time, and a considerable improvement 
on the previous condition of things, but quite unable to keep its 
place amid the light of the nineteenth century. This is too important 
a topic to be discussed in a notice of this sort, and we shall probably 
return to it. The only really vital question connected with the Re- 
formers and the Reformation is this: Was the theology of the Re- 
formation, or the general system of doctrine taught by the great body 
of the Reformers, accordant, in the main, or in its great leading 
features, with the unchangeable truth of God revealed in His word ? 
Dr Tulloch has not given a direct and explicit answer to this ques- 
tion, and there isa good deal of vagueness and confusion in anything 
he has said that bears upon it. But we have no hesitation in saying, 
that the tendency of his statements is to lead to the conclusion, that 
this question should be answered in the negative. 
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Paul the Preacher ; or, a Popular and Practical Exposition of his 

- Discourses and Speeches, as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. 
By Joun Eanpie, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature 
to the United Presbyterian Church. London and Glasgow : 
R. Griffin & Co. 1859. Pp. 454. 


Dr Eapte is well known and highly esteemed as an accomplished 
scholar, as a learned, laborious, and skilful interpreter of some of the 
most important and difficult portions of the New Testament. It is 
very honourable to Dr Eadie, that while fully competent to the 
highest work in the department of scientific exegesis, and while 
affording abundant evidence of this by his valuable commentaries 
upon several of Paul’s Epistles, he has also done much by his Biblical 
Cyclopedia, his Analytical Concordance, and his Dictionary of the 
Bible, for promoting the diligent study, and the accurate knowledge 
of the sacred Scriptures, among the community in general. The 
work before us belongs to the more popular department of work to 
which Dr Eadie bas devoted himself in the elucidation of Scripture ; 
while, at the same time, it affords not infrequent opportunities of 
bringing out the results at least of superior scholarship and exten- 
sive information. The work presents a very striking and graphic 
view of the principal scenes in the life of the great Apostle; and 
turns this to good account in explaining and applying his principal 
discourses and speeches. There is rather more of what is usually 
called fine writing, and of a liking for the use of sesquipedalian 
words, than suits our taste. But the work, as a whole, we have felt 
to be very interesting, while at the same time we consider it emi- 
nently fitted to be useful. 





Old Truths and Modern Speculations. By James Rosertsoy, D.D. 
Edinburgh : W. Oliphant & Co. 1859. Pp. 348. 


THERE are two persons of distinction among Scottish Presbyterians 
who rejoice in the designation of James Robertson, D.D.; and, 
therefore, the author of this volume should have intimated in his 
title-page that he is connected, like Dr Eadie, with the United Pres- 
byterian Church. The work is eminently creditable to its author. It 
presents an able, intelligent, and, in general, very satisfactory expo- 
sition and defence of a considerable number of important Scriptural 
truths which, in the present day, are not infrequently denied, or per- 
verted, or explained away. The chief topics discussed are, the folly 
of Atheism, the incredibility of Pantheism, the true God, the un- 
reasonableness of Unbelief, the evil nature of Sin, the worth of the 
Soul, the office of the Church, the Atonement, the work of the Spirit, 
moral influence of Christianity, the functions of Faith, the two Repre- 
sentatives (Adam and Christ), the second Advent, and the heavenly 
State. These important subjects are discussed in a very superior way, 
both as respects thought and diction ; and both the selection of the 


topics, and the mode of handling them, are fitted to make the work _ 


specially useful to intelligent and educated young men, who may 
have imbibed something of the unsound and sceptical notions pre- 
valent in the present day. 
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Bible History, in connection with the General History of the World ; 
with Notices of Scripture Localities, and Sketches of Social and Re- 
ligious Life. By the Rev. Wm. G. Buaixre, A.M., Author of 
“‘ David, King of Israel.” London: T. Nelson & Sons. Edin- 
burgh and New York. 470 pp. With Maps. 1859. 


Tus work contains a full outline of the whole history of the Bible 
from the creation to the end of the apostolic age, with all the side- 
lights which ancient profane history, and modern researches and dis- 
coveries have thrown upon the wide range of topics which pass under 
review. All these materials are applied, and the whole work is 
executed, with great care and diligence, and with excellent judgment 
and taste. It admirably supplies an important desideratum, and 
we cordially commend it to the perusal of the young. 





Essays, Critical and Theological. By the Rev. Henry Constaste, 
A.M. London: Longmans. 252 pp. 1859. 


Mr ConstTABze is a clergyman of the Irish Church, and is favourably 
known as the author of a superior volume of “ Parochial Sermons,” 
and of one of the prize essays in the valuable work entitled ‘Gold 
and the Gospel.” The chief subjects discussed in this volume are, 
the Chronology of our Lord’s last Passover, and of the earlier history 
of Paul, the Epistle to the Ephesians (which it is contended was ad- 
dressed to the Church of Laodicea), the Inspiration of Scripture, 
Absolution, Confession, and the Miracles of the Church of Rome. 
All these topics are discussed with much ability and judgment, with 
great perspicacity and acuteness. The discussion of the Scriptural 
doctrines of Absolution and Confession, topics of great importance in 
the present day, is very masterly and conclusive. 





Modern Anglican Theology: Chapters on Coleridge, Hare, Maurice, 
Kingsley, and Jowett, and on the Doctrine of Sacrifice and Atone- 
ment. By the Rev. James H. Riee. Second edition, revised and 
enlarged. London: Alex. Heylin. 424 pp. 1859. 


WE cordially commended the first edition of Mr Rigg’s work as 
the most valuable and comprehensive that had been published upon 
the subject. We have paid it the compliment of reading it again in 
this new edition. We think now fully as highly of the value and 
importance of the work as we did on our first perusal of it, But, 
notwithstanding the remarks of the esteemed author in the preface 
to this second edition, we are still disposed to think that he does 
ascribe too much to the influence of some philosophical notions of a 
Neo-Platonic cast. 





























